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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Twice since the first edition of Methods of Correlation Analysis 
appeared there have been reprintings in which minor errors in com- 
putations or typography were corrected. Now, a decade after the 
publication of the first edition, I am making the first general revision. 

There have been many refinements and developments in the appli- 
cation of correlation methods to social and economic data during this 
period, and a beginning has been made in their application to engineer- 
ing and other technological problems. The general technique has been 
but little changed during the period, and the main body of methods 
still seems useful. The major changes during the decade have been, 
first, in the interpretation of the meaning of standard errors and, sec- 
ond, in the application of logical limitations to the flexibility of graphic 
curves. Other significant developments have been in the perfection of 
new and speedier methods of calculation and in the development of 
methods of estimating the reliability of an individual estimate or fore- 
cast. All these are covered in this revision. 

One completely new chapter has been added to this edition. That 
is Chapter 19, dealing with the reliability of an individual forecast and 
also with the applicability of error formulas to time series. The con- 
clusion is reached there that these formulas are more serviceable in 
connection with time series than has generally been believed. Chap- 
ter 16, dealing with the short-cut (Bean) method of graphic correlation, 
has been almost entirely rewritten and materially enlarged. Increased 
emphasis is placed upon the precautions which need to be taken to get 
dependable results by this method and upon the way in which logical 
analysis should be used to place limitations upon the shape of the 
curves fitted, and thus prevent undue flexibility in their fitting. The 
chapters dealing with stopling theory. Chapter 2 for means and Chap- 
ter 18 for correlation results, have been materially revised to bring the 
explanation of the significance of standard error computations up to 
the modern interpretation. The section on the sampling significance of 
graphic regression curves has been moved from the technical appendix 
to this section and has also been materially expanded, with fuller illus- 
trations. After a decade of use, it is now believed that this technique 
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provides a valuable check on the significance of graphic regression and 
net regression curves. 

Other chapters have been less extensively revised. Chapter 23, on 
examples of correlation applications, has been briefly brought up to 
date. One time-series analysis has been extrapolated to date in Chap- 
ter 14. A new explanatory example, which it is believed will aid the 
student in comprehending the meaning of partial regression coefficients, 
has been added at the beginning of Chapter 10; and Chapter 11 has 
been expanded somewhat. Although the analysis of variance is intro- 
duced here, no attempt is made to provide a complete treatment for it, 
as it was felt to lie outside the major field of this book. Chapters 7, 
13, and 15, dealing with the measurement of standard error of estimate 
and degree of correlation, have also been revised to state more pre- 
cisely the meaning of the adjustment of the crude coefficients to obtain 
unbiased estimates of the probable value in the universe. Other chap- 
ters have been corrected or expanded in various details. The appen- 
dix on methods of computation has been expanded to cover the most 
expeditious methods of computing partial correlation coefficients, the 
standard error of an individual forecast, and of making graphic’ trans- 
fers in the graphic short-cut method; and the explanations on the charts 
in Appendix 3 have been modified in line with the changes in Chap- 
ters 2 and 18. 

With respect to the perennial debate as between the use of elaborate 
mathematical curves or transformations or the use of freehand curves 
in representing curvilinear regressions, my basic position remains un- 
changed in favoring freehand curves unless there are logical reasons 
for the selection of a particular mathematical equation. Much more 
attention is given to the logical meaning of freehand curves, however, 
and to the use of logical limitations in drawing in the curves. As be- 
fore, the techniques for both methods are described and illustrated. 
The cross-referencing from one method to the other, and the discussion 
of the proper place for each, has also been somewhat expanded. 

To aid instructors and others who may wish to use this revised 
edition along with the old, the table numbers have been left unchanged 
throughout the body of the book, new tables being designated by an A 
or B after the number. Figure numbers similarly are left unchanged 
up to Chapter 16, where the considerable number of new figures added 
made it seem better to begin renumbering. Equation numbers have 
been left unchanged throughout most of the body of the book, equations 
being renumbered only from Chapter 21 on. Prior to that point, equa- 
tions numbered with whole numbers stand exactly as in the first edi- 
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tion; when the previous equations were changed or new equations were 
added, they are numbered with decimal fractions. 

I hope that with these changes and additions the book will prove 
more useful than heretofore for classroom purposes and individual 
study. Naturally I am grateful that so specialized a book as this has 
found so wide an application in teaching and research, and I am always 
interested in hearing of applications of these methods to new fields. 

During recent years I have had to devote myself primarily to 
matters of economic policy and have not been' able to follow the de- 
velopments in statistical methods as closely as during the period when 
this book was first taking, shape. In preparing this revision I have had 
to lean heavily on the advice of those who in recent years have been 
closer to statistical teaching and practice than I have been myself. 
Valuable suggestions as to desirable revisions and new content have 
been received from Frederick V. Waugh, Charles F. Sarle, Elmer J. 
Working, Louis H. Bean, 0. C. Stine, and Clarence M. Purves. I am 
indebted to my first teacher, Howard R. Tolley, for many suggestions 
noted during the period he was using the book for classroom teaching 
at the University of California. In addition, much of the revision, 
especially in the more mathematical sections, has been guided by the 
advice of two expert mathematical statisticians, W. Edwards Deming 
and Meyer A. Girshick. I am deeply indebted to them both for helpful 
suggestions and criticisms and for reading much of the revised manu- 
script, especially the sections dealing with the sampling significance of 
results. The increased precision and clarity of these sections are 
largely attributable to their aid. R. G. Hainsworth has again helped 
me with the figures, maintaining consistency with the excellence of 
those he prepared for the first edition. Any errors or misstatements 
remain my own responsibility, and not that of those who have aided 
with suggestions or criticisms. 

To these and to many others who, over the years, have called my 
attention to errors or suggested revisions I express my appreciation 
and gratitude. 

Although the new material has been carefully checked, some errors 
of computation or notation have no doubt crept in. Again I shall be 
grateful if any student or reader will inform me of any such errors he 
notices. 

Mokdecai Ezekiel 

Washington, D. C. 

June 15 , 1941 
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This book is not intended to cover the entire field of statistics; but 
rather, as its name indicates, that part of the field which is con- 
cerned with. studying the relations between variables. The first two 
chapters are devoted to a brief review of the central elements in the 
measurement of variability in a statistical series, and to the essential 
concepts in judging the reliability of conclusions. These chapters 
are not to be regarded as a full statement, but instead as brief sum- 
maries to clarify the basic ideas which are involved in the subsequent 
development. 

No attempt is made in^the body of the text to present the mathe- 
matical theory on which the art of statistical analysis is based. In- 
stead, the aim throughout has been to show how the various methods 
may be employed in practical research work, what their limitations 
are, and what the results really mean. Only the simplest of algebraic 
statements have been employed, and the practical procedure for each 
operation has been worked out step by step. It is believed that the 
material will be readily comprehensible to anyone who has had courses 
in elementary algebra. 

Although the examples which are used in presenting the several 
methods are drawn very largely from the author’s own field of agri- 
cultural economics, the methods themsdves are explained in suffi- 
ciently general terms so that they can be applied in any field. In 
addition, two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the types of 
problems in a great many different fields of work to which correlation 
analysis has been successfully applied, and to research methods and 
the place of correlation analysis in research. It is hoped that this 
presentation will assist research workers in many fields to appreciate 
both the possibilities and the limitations of correlation analysis, and 
so gain from their data knowledge of ail the relations which so fre- 
quently lie hidden beneath the surface. 

Where the methods presented are the well-established ones devel- 
oped by the fathers of the modern science, mainly the English statisti- 
cians, no attempt is made to prove or derive the various formulas. 
On a few crucial points, however, or where derivations not generally 
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accessible are involved, the derivations of the formulas are shown in 
notes in the technical appendix, in the simplest manner possible. 

The methods presented in this book, insofar as they constitute 
an advance over those previously available, represent largely the 
joint product of a group of young researchers in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture during the past decade. The new methods include (a) the appli- 
cation of the Doolittle method to the solution of multiple correlation 
problems, greatly reducing the labor of obtaining multiple correlation 
results, and making feasible the use of multiple correlation in actual 
research work; (b) the development of approximate methods for 
determining curvilinear multiple correlations, and, more recently, 
very rapid graphic methods for their determination; (c) the recog- 
nition of joint” correlation, and the gradual development of meth- 
ods of treating it; and (d) by extensive use in actual investigations, 
concrete demonstration of the possibilities of these methods in research 
work. These recent developments in correlation analysis are as yet 
largely unavailable except in the original articles in technical jour- 
nals. One object of this book is to present them in organized form, 
and with such interpretation that their significance and application 
may be fully understood. 

During the last two decades, the English statisticians ^^Student” 
and R. A. Fisher have been developing more exact methods of judg- 
ing the reliability of conclusions, particularly where those conclusions 
involve correlation or are based on small samples. These new meth- 
ods have as yet received but little recognition from American statisti- 
cians. They are' presented here as simply as possible, and the dis- 
cussion of the reliability of conclusions gives them full consideration. 

So many persons have helped in the years during which this book 
has been growing that it is difficult for me to enumerate them all. 
First of all I should like to mention Howard R. Tolley, from whom 
I received my introduction to statistics, and with whom it has been a 
constant joy to work. I give him credit for much that is included 
here. The very order of presentation reflects that which he worked 
out for his classes. In a very real sense this book is a product of the 
spirit of research with which the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
was imbued by the broad vision of Henry C. Taylor. John D. Black 
was the first to point out some of the undeveloped phases of statistical 
analysis, and then aided with encouragement and counsel in their 
solution. Bradford B. Smith aided in the beginning of the new devel- 
opments, and his vivid imagination and logical mind have been a 
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constant help. Among others who have collaborated in various stages, 
or who have independently worked out various phases of the problem, 
may be mentioned Sewall Wright, Donald Bruce, Fred Waugh, Louis 
Bean, and Andrew Court. .Susie White, Helen L. Lee, and Della E. 
Merrick have given intelligent, conscientious, and loyal assistance in 
the clerical work in the development and testing of each new step. 

In the preparation of the book itself I have had generous and 
willing help. Dorothea Kittredge and Bruce Mudgett have given the 
very substantial assistance of a detailed reading of the entire text, 
and many improvements in presentation and in material are due to 
their suggestions. For two terms the mimeographed manuscript has 
been used as a text in the United States Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School, and the members of the class have helped me in 
working out the illustrations, in clarifying the text, and in eliminat- 
ing errors. R. G. Hainsworth, who prepared the figures, deserves 
credit for the excellence of the graphic illustrations. 0. V. Wells 
helped in computing many of the illustrative problems, and Cor- 
rine F. Kyle in verifying the arithmetic. For the laborious and 
exacting work of typing the preliminary stencils, the many re- 
visions, and the final manuscript, and for her care, patience, and 
suggestions, I am indebted to my mother, Rachel Brill Ezekiel; and 
for editing the manuscript and helping in the lengthy task of proof- 
reading, to my wife, Lucille Finsterwald Ezekiel. 

To all these, and to the many others who have helped me in the 
development of this work, I take this opportunity of expressing 
my obligation and my gratitude. 

For any errors in the statements made and in the theories ad- 
vanced, I alone am of course responsible. Although the text has been 
checked painstakingly, it is hardly to be hoped that a publication of 
this character will appear without some errors creeping in, in mathe- 
matics, in arithmetic, or in spelling. When such errors, or any 
ambiguities of statement, are noted, by any reader, I would be very 
grateful if he would inform me of them, 

Mordecai Ezekiel. 

Washington, D. C,, 

April 20, 1930, 
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CHAPTER 1 


MEASTJRIKG THE VARIABILITY OF A STATISTICAL SERIES 

Statistical analysis is used where the thing to be studied can be 
reduced to or stated in terms of numbers. Not all the undertakings 
that rely on measurements or(^arily employ statistical analyses. In 
surveying/ physicsj'^and chemistry, for example, the particular thing 
being studied can usually be measured so closely, and varies over 
such a small range, that the true value can be established within 
narrow limits. In fact, the concept of true value owes its -existence 
to the reproducibility of measurements in certain fields. In many 
natural sciences, likewise, the problem to be studied can be simplified 
by the use of controlled experimental conditions, which permit the 
influence of various factors to be studied one at a time. Even in such 
sciences, statistical methods can be used to plan experiments in such 
a way as ^ make the conclusions most, significant with a minimum 
of effort. vTn the soci al scien ces, there are fewer opportunities for the 
use of controlled experiments. Such sciences have to relv on statistica l 
analysis, both to judge the significance of observed differences and to 
untafigTe the separate effects of multiple factors, v^tatistical analysis j 
is used in the study of occurrences where the true value or relation v 
cannot be measured directly or is hidden by other things. The J 
numerical statement of the occurrence or of the relationship cannot be 
obtained directly from the original or “raw^^ figures. Instead, the 
data must be analyzed to determine the values desired. 

The especial need for analytical methods in the social sciences 
has been clearly stated by an eminent Englishman, as follows:^ 

Cau sation in sociak- ^ence is never simple and single as in 
physic&'^m^ but always multiple and compleZ~"rt~ii''^6^ 

coT]rseTme*'thatone-to-one causation is axTartiiimar^affai^ only 
to be unearthed by isolating phenomena from their total back- 
ground. Nonetheless, this method is the most powerful weapon 
in the armory of natural science: it disentangles the chaotic field 
of influence and reduces it to a series of single causes, each of 
which can then be given due weight when the isolates are put 

1 Julian Huxley, The science of society, Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 16, 
No. 3, pp. 34S-65, summer, 1940. 
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back into their natural interrelatedness, or when they are de- 
liberately combined (as in modern electrical science and its appli- 
cations) into new complexes unknown in nature. This method of 
analysis is impossible in social science. Multiple causation here is 
irreducible. 

^ ^ 4 /rhe problem is a two-fold one. In the first place, the human 
; mind is always looking for single causes for phenomena. The very 
idea of multiple causation is not only difEcult, but definitely anti- 
pathetic. And secondly, even when the social scientist has over- 
come this resistance, extreme practical difficulties remain. Some- 
how he must disentangle the single causes from the multiple field 
of which they form an inseparable part. And for this a new tech- 
nique is necessary. 

The arithmetic average. The basic forms of statistical analysis 
have to do with organizing quantitative information as a basis for 
drawing inferences. Some of the basic work involves averaging and 
classifying data. Thus if one were studying the yield of corn in one 
year in some area, say a county, for example, he might talk with 20 
farmers picked at random and obtain figures, such as those in Table 1, 
showing the yield of corn which each farmer had obtained. 

The most natural first step in reducing such a series of observa- 
tions to more usable shape is to find the arithmetic average — to add 
all the yields reported and divide by the number of items. The 20 
reports total 600 bushels, or an average of 30 bushels.^ This provides 
a single figure into which is condensed one characteristic of the whole 
group. 

^ Bushels are used h^e to represent any other quantity in which one naight be 
interested in a particular case. If we let X' represent the number of bushels reported 
by farmer 1, X" the bushels reported by farmer 2, X'" the bushels by farmer 3, and 
so on, we can then represent the sum of all the reports by the expression XX (read 
^‘summation of the X’s’O- Similarly, if we use n to represent the number of observa- 
tions we have obtained and use Mx to represent the average (or mean) number of 
bushels for all reports we can define th.^ arithn^ic mean by the formula: 

\/m, =— 

This formula can be applied to anything we are studying, no matter whether X 
means bushels of com, inches in height, degrees of temperature, or any other measur- 
able quantity; or whether there are 2 cases or 2 million. This is a perfectly general 
formula which can be applied to any given problem. As statistics is a study of 
general methods, so sta ted that they can be applied to particular problems as desired, 
it will be necessary to use many general formulas of this sort. The student should 
therefore familiarize himself with the definitions given above and with the way they 
are used in formula (1), so that he will be able to understand and use each formula as 
it occurs. 
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But the average is not the only characteristic of the group which 
might be of interest. T he averag:e would still be 30 if every one of 
the 20 farmers had had a yield of 30 bushels per acre; yet there 


TABLE 1 

Yields op Corn Obtained by Twenty Farmers* 


33 > 


V*' 




Farmer 

Yield 

Farmer 

Yield 

Farmer 

Yield 

I Farmer 

Yield 

1 

Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


per acre 


per acre 


per acre 


per acre 

3>3'F 

29 

6 

33 

11 

29 

16 

33 

^ 2 

25 

7 

26 

12 

35 

17 

31 

3 

38 

8 

28 

13 

26 

18 

37 

4 

30 

9 

30 

14 

23 

19 

I 28 

5 

27 

10 

29 

15 

31 

20 

S 32 


* In making entries in a table such as this, th e actua l values may be ‘'rounded off ” to anj desired 
ejte:^.*^ IrTtliisY^ they are rounded to the nearest whole bushel. For example, “33 bushels” 
.represents any report of 32.5 bushels or more, and any up to but not including 33.5 bushels. If the 
j original reports were secured to the nearest tenth bushel, this might be indicated by writing “32.5- 
• 33,4” instead of “33”; or if secured to the nearest himdredth bushel, by writing “32.50-33.49.” 
I The entry “32.5 to 33.5” will be used to indicate “f rom 32.5 up to but not inrludina .S.3 5 /* whereaa 
I “ 3^5-33.4 ” will, .be used to mean “from 3 2.5 to 33.4, both 

certainly would be a significant difference between 20 reports each 
of 30 bushels, and 20 reports ranging from 23 to 38 bushels, even 
though both did have the same average. 

Classifying the data. One way of showing the differences in the 
individual reports is to arrange them in some regular order. If the 
farmers interviewed have simply been visited at random, and not 
selected so that those visited first represent one portion of the county 
and those visited later another portion, the order in which the records 
stand has nothing to do with their meaning. As a first step to seeing 
. just what the data do show they can be rearranged in order from 
smallest to largest, as shown in Table 2, 

TABLE 2 

Yields op Corn on 20 Farms, Arranged in Order op Increasing Yields 
Bushels per acre 


23 

28 

30 

33 

25 

. 28 

30 

33 

26 

29 

31 

35 

26 

29 

31 

37 

27 

29 

32 

38 


It 
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It is now easier to tell from the series something about the group 
of reports. One can now see that only 1 farmer had yields of less than 
25 bushels per acre, and only 2 had more than 35, so that 17 out of 
the 20 had 25 to 35, inclusive. The series shows, too, that 10 of the 
farmers had less than 30 bushels of corn per acre and 10 had 30 or 
more, so that the figures 29 and 30 mark the middle of the number 
of yields reported. If we divide each half into halves again, we see 
that 5 men had yields of 27 bushels or less, 5 had yields of 33 bushels 
or more, whereas 10 men — half of those reporting — ^liad yields of 28 to 
32 bushels, inclusive. This tells something about how variable yields 
were from farm to farm in the area from which the reports were 
secured — half the reports fell within this 5-bushel range.^ 

Even as rearranged in Table 2, the 20 reports still constitute a large 
tabulation. If there were several hundred, such a listing would be so 
unwieldy that it would be difficult to use. 

Frequency tables. The records can be studied more easily if, in- 
stead of writing “29” three times when there are 3 farmers with 29 
bushels each, we simply show that each of 3 men reported 29 bushels. 
Similarly, instead of putting “30” down twice, we can show that 30 
bushels were reported by 2 men. If this operation is performed for all 
the reports, the data can then be assembled into what is known as a 
“frequ ency t able.” It shows the frequency, that is, the number of 
times eaclTyTetd of corn was reported. 

In preparing a frequency table such as Table 3, spaces are put 
in for all yields (such as 24 bushels) for which no reports were re- 
ceived, but which lie between the largest and the smallest report, to 
show clearly that no such yields were reported. 

Table 3 is an improvement on Table 2, but it is still pretty long — 
and if the lowest yield had happened to be 15, say, and the highest 
60, it would have been longer still. For that reason it is frequently 
desirable to group the reports, not only for a yield of a specified 
number of bushels but for yields within a certain range of bushels. 
Thus Table 4 is just the same as Table 3, except that, instead of show- 
ing the number of reports by individual bushel groups, it shows the 
number of reports for groups covering 3 bushels. 

The presentation is now condensed enough so that it can be readily 

s In statistical terminology, the figure that divides the number of reports into 
halves— as 29.5 in this case — is termed the median; and the figures that divide the 
numbers into quarters— as 27.5 and 32.5— are"termed the lower and upper quartiles. 
The difference between the two quartiles, within whlcETfie ^^ ' ntral half of t he 
reports fall, is termed the interquartile range. 
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understood. It is easy to see that most of the reports fell around 
25.5 to 34.4 bushels and that more fell near 30 bushels than any- 
where else. Of course, the 3-bushel group is purely arbitrary, and 

TABLE 3 


Frequency Table, Showing Number of Times Each Yield was Reported, by 

Individual Bushels 


Yield of Com 

Number of times 
reported 

Yield of Corn 

Number of times 
reported 

Bushels 


Bushels 


23 

1 

31 

2 

24 

0 

32 

1 

25 

1 

33 

2 

26 

2 

34 

0 

27 

1 

35 

1 

28 

2 

36 

0 

29 

3 

37 

1 

30 

2 

38 

1 . 


any other convenient ^^cl ass as it is called in statistical 

terminology, could have been used. Thus, if a 5-bushel class interval 
had been selected, the convenient groups 19.5-24.4, 24.5-29.4, 29.5- 

TABLE 4 


Frequency Table, Showing Number of Times 
Each Yield was Reported, by 3-Bushel Groups 


Yield of corn 

. Number of 
times reported 

Bushels 

22.5-25.4 

2 

25.5-28.4 

5 

28.5-31.4 

7 

31.5-34.4 

3 

34.5-37.4 

2 

37.5-40.4 

1 

1 


34.4, and 34.5-39.4 bushels could have been established, giving fre- 
quencies of 1, 9, 7, and 3 for the four groups. Just what class inter- 
val makes the most, satisfactory table for any given set of data 
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depends upon how the data run and how much detail it is desired 
to show. Where convenie^, c lass interv ais^ of 10 or some fracti onjpr 
multiple of example just given shows 

How’lmBWea^er^ the 5“bushel classes than the 

3-busheL^ ' 

Measures of Deviation 

The average deviation. Table 4 shows, in fairly compact form, 
the way that the several individual reports fall on each side of the 
average value. Fo^^some uses, ho over, it is desirable t o have a singl e 
figure which expresses thj..fis^atte^ of the wh^ group^p^fj;e- 
poTtsrirTjust the same way that the'^aritlimetic mean expresses the 
average yield of the whole group. 

One way in which the tendency of the group to scatter either fai 
from, or close to, the mean may be measured is by finding out how 
far, on the average, each report lies from the mean. The following 
tabulation illustrates the way in which this can be done: 


TABLE 5 


Computation of Avekage Deviation from the Mean 


Original report 

Mean 

Report minus 
the mean 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

29 

30 

-1 

25 

30 

-5 

38 

30 

8 

30 

30 

0 

27 

30 

-3 

* 



Total 

1 

60 1 


I 

I 


Where there is a tendency for the reports to be grouped around certain values, 
such as 5, 10, it is desirable to take the class intervals so as to make these values 
fall in the middle of the groups. Thus, with a concentration on even 5’s and lO’s, 
the groups 2. 5-7.4, 7.5-12.4, 12.5-17.4, etc., may be used. 


* The remaining 15 reports are not shown in this table, though included in the total, 
t The plus- and minus signs are disregarded in making this total, 

''^'^verage deviation = = 3 bushels 
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In computing the average deviation, the plus and minus signs 
are disregarded in adding up the individual differences from the 
mean.^ . 

I The new figure, 3 bushels, is the avera ge devi ation of all the re-^' 
J ports. It s hows that^ e 20 individu al yopo £^d^erei^ f rom the mean 
l ^ld of ^^3TbusMs^^^ jn""a ^ of £ bus^hels_eaj^ This furnishes 
a*^ingle figul^which expresies~^Eovrmuch m how little the individual 
yields differed from the average yield, v^f the group of 20 reports 
were being compared with another group of 20, all of 30 bushels 

leach, the average demajmgs would indicate at on ce 

The difference jn their make-up, even though both sets had exactly 
the same average value“f 3irbushels. The second set, with all the 
reports exactly equal to the average, would have an average deviation 
of 0, as compared to the 3-bushel average deviation for the first set. 

5 Before writing the general formula for the average deviation it is first neces- 
sary to have some way of writing any deviation. Using X to indicate any given 
report, as before, and Mx to indicate the arithmetic average of all such reports, the 
small X will be used to indicate the deviation of each report from the mean of all, 
thus : 

X — Mx = X (2) 

X' x' 

X" ~ Mx = rr" 

and so on. 

Similar to the previous usage, 2a; (read “summation of all the small a;’s”) is 
used to indicate the sum of the values such as x, x\ x'\ etc. 

The average deviation, denoted by the sign b, is then defined by the following 
equation : 

2a; (taken wThout regard to s^'gn) (3) 



lit is necessary to disregard the signs in taking this sum, as otherwise the sum 
, would be zero. If the signs were not disregarded, the values added would be as 
./follows: 

^ 4^ For item 1, a; (= X — Mx) 

item 2, a;' (- X' - Mx) 
itemZ,x" X" - Mx) 

and so on to the last item 

item n, Xn { = Xn — Mx) 

So when the deviations were summed, 



2a; = 2X 

— nMx 

but 

2X 



Mx ^ — , 

so nMs 


n 


hence 

o 

il 
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Whereas the arithmetic average is a measure of the central tend- 
ency of a group of reports, the average deviation is instead a measure 
of the “scatteration” of the individual reports— of their tendency to 
lie near to, or far from, the central value. 

The standard deviation. How fa r a group of reports te nds 
to scatter from the mea£^f^tibe,.£rpup^m^^ 

offieT^ cpiffiH'eh'rw^^^^ has "cert ain advantages fr om a mathematical 
goint of view. TliisTiTeEsuiiT^^ on the devratidiroTeacir^ 
fiw thelnean, just as is the average deviation. After the individual 
deviations are computed, each one is then squared. These squared 
values are added together to give the sum. This sum is then divided 
by the number of items, and the square root extracted of this average 
of the squared deviations. 


TABLE 6 

Computation op Standakd Deviation peom the Mean 


Original report 

Mean 

Report minus the 
mean (== deviation) 

Deviations squared 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

29 

30 


1 

25 

30 

~5 

25 

38 

30 

8 

64 

30 

30 

0 

0 

27 

* 

30 - 

-3 

9 

Total 



288 





* The remaining 15 reports are not shown in this table, though included in the total. 


The sum of the squared deviations, as shown in Table 6, is then 
divided by the number of items included in the group, and the 
square root of the result computed. The computation is as follows; 


288 

20 


= 14.4 


Standard deviation = = 3.79 bushels ® 


® The Greek letter cr is used as the sign for the standard deviation. Using x to 
represent individual differences from the mean, as before, for the square of each 
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The new value, 3.79 bushels, is called the standard..,deviation.^ 

IS som^Ui oes calle d t he root-mean-square deviation, b ecause it is the 
square root of the mean of the squares of the individual deviations.) 
In comparison to the average deviation, which was found to be 3 
bushels, it is somewhat larger. That is a relation which always holds 
— the process of squaring the deviations tends to emphasize the larg; 
est deviations more t han doe i merely averaging them together. With 
w^ell-distributed observations, so that the distributiolTS “normal” 
Ijor nearly “n ormal,” th^q.&ta]B dard deviation is abo ut one and a quarter 
jitimes as large as the average deviation.® 

of such deviations, and for the sum of aU' such values, the standard deviation 
is defined mathematically by the formula 

~ tr* = -4 / 


(4) 

Wher^ the arithmet ic average is a fraction, so that computing each individuak 
deviation ^aM“‘ squpFmg it wouid[”ta3ce much ' arithmetic for accurate work, the 
standard deviation' may be computed more easily by the following formula: 




Ml 


(5) 





Here the original X values are squared instead of the deviations from mean, or x, 
values. It can be readily demonstrated algebraically that the two formulas give 
identical values for o-x. 

Thus each a; = X — Mx 


hence 

But 

and 

hence 

and 


each X® = Z® - 2XM^ + Jlf | 

2x® = - 22XAf* + 2Af| 

XX = nMx 
l,Ml = nMl 
2x® = 2Z® - 2nMl + 

2x® = 2Z® - nMl 



For a shorter method of computing the standard deviation, when there is a 
large number of observations, see Note 1 at the end of this chapter. 

^ A ^^TinrTT ^a.l distribution” is such a one as will be obtained from a series of ob- 
servations of a variable influenced only by a large number of random or chance 
causes, each one small in proportion to the total. Thus the values secured by 
tossing a number of dice, and noting the spots at each reading, tend to conform 
to a “normal curve.’’ Variables composed of a large number of small, independent 
elements also tend to have a normal distribution. Since this distribution can be 
studied mathematically, it is possible to work out theoretically many of its prop- 
erties. These theoretical characteristics of the normal curve are valuable in study- 
ing data where the distributions are nearly normal. 
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The distribution of the observations - shown in Table 3 is fairly 
regular. Most of the reports come at about the middle values and then 
thin out to both ends (that is, the distribution approximates normality) . 
ifQbh cases the standarcL deviation gi ves_ji_measure of the range 
within which a definite proportion of the caseTlyllT'^ Imclndea. 
Specifically,' if weTaSe~Ehe range from the distance of the standard 
deviation below the mean to the distance of the standard deviation 
above the mean, about 68j).er,..cent of the records will be included, 
this particular case the' mean is 30.00 bushels, and the standard 
'f. deviation is 3.79 bushels, so the range will be from 3.79 less than 
00, or 26.21, to 3.79 more than 30.00, or 33.79. Comparing this with 
r^f/yf Table 3, we find that 13 farmers reported yields between 26.5 and 
" 33.4 bushels, whereas 4 reported 26.4 or less, and 3 reported 33.5 or 
more. The r ^ge 2 6.5 to 33.4 thus included 13 out of the 20 c ases, or 65 
per cent. This comes as close " to^lSe "^'^p would be 

expected for the range 26.21 to 33.79 provided the distribution of the 
data were normal as would be anticipated with only 20 observations. 

.. For some uses, the square of the standard deviation has advantages 

^ver the standard deviation itself. Just as the standard deviatio n, 
3.79 bushels in this case, nmyjbe^l^ of as measuring^^^^ 
ability, so the st^ndm;i.d:gyia^^ squared, "TCj," ^^7 be thou^t of 
as measuring ^^average squared. vafiaHIity.^’ The term “vapapp'e’^ 
has'^beaT sugg^t^ by R. X^l^ TsHer ^^ ehiinent English statiMcian, 
to designate this squared variability, and that term will be used here- 
after in this book when the standard deviation squared is to be 
referred to. 

The relation of t^ three measures jj^hich have been discuss^ in 
this chapter — ^the mean, the average deviation, and the standard Avia- 
tion — is illustrated graphically in Figure 1. Here the frequency 
distribution shown in Table 4 has been charted, showing the yield in 
bushels of corn along the bottom of the chart, and the number of ' 
reports falling in each group along the sides.^ 

® Mathematically, the quantities which are measured from left to right, and 
shown along the bottom of the chart, as the bushels of com are here, are called the 
^'abscissas,” whereas the quantities which are measured from bottom to top, and 
shown along the sides as the number of reports are here, are called the “ordinates.’^ 
Since any point in the whole chart can be located by telling how far it is from the 
left side, and how high it is from the bottom, these two items tell exactly where 
any particular point in the figure should fall. Thus the line for the group from 
28.5 to 31.5 bushels has for ordinate the height 7 farms, and the abscissas of the 
ends of the line are 28.5 and 31.5 bushels. The ordinate and abscissa, taken to- 
geth,^, are called the “coordinates” of a point. 
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Besides showing the number of reports included in each 3-bushel 
group by the height of the continuous line, the position of the mean 
in about the center of the group of reports is indicated, and likewise 


Number 
of reports 


,1 


6 


> h 


1 


20 


I 
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LLj L- I l , „ 


2 ^ 28 32 36 

Yield of corn- bushels per acre 




Fig. 1. 


Frequency distribution of corn yields, and range above and below the 
mean included by average and standard deviations. 


the number of reports included within a range of both one average 
deviation and of one standard deviation on each side of the mean. 

Summary. This chapter has shown (1) how a series of measure- 
ments of any one variable, such as the yield of corn from farm to 
farm, may be classified into a frequency distribution which shows 
how the individual reports are distributed from high to low; (2) how 
an arithmetic average may be computed 'which shows the value around 
which all the reports center; and (3) how the variation of the in- 
dividual reports from the average may be summarized by computing 
• the average deviation or the standard deviation, either one of which 
serves as an indication of the variability of the items included in 
the particular series. Although these statistical constants, especially 
the arithmetic average, are frequently of value for themselves alone, 
they are discussed here because it is necessary to know how they are 
computed and what they mean before the next propositions to be 
discussed can be fully understood. 
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^^Note 1, Chapter 1. WheraJ^^e number of observations is large, the standard 
deviations may be computed mor^rradily^ffom^^ frequency table than 

from the individual items. This process is illustrated in the following tabulation. 


r Number of 

Yield reports 

(F) 

i 

Deviation from 
assumed mean 
id) 

Extensions 

dF dV 

22.5 to 25. 5 2 

~2 

-4 

8 

25.5 to 28. 5 6 

-1 

-5 

5 

28.6 to 31. 5. 7 

0 

0 

0 

31.5 to 34.6 3 

-fl 

3 

3 

34.5 to 37. 5 2 

+2 

4 

8 

37.5 to 40. 5 1 

+3 

3 

9 

Sums 20 


+1 

33 


The standard deviation is then calculated from the grouped data by t^lformula 

r^\ /2W 

(Tu 


___ 

- ^ J 


Substituting the values shown in the tabulation 


'i-if 




In making this computation, any conveni ent groun .jmav be selected as the 
assu med _me an. and the deviations of the other groups (d) cafeuiEted-as“tiepaTtures 
from it. This method assumes that all the cases in each group fall at the center of 
the group. With most variables, with a tendency toward a normal distribution, the 
average of the items in each group will fall somewhat nearer the center of the dis- 
tribution than the midpoint of the group, so the use of this method tends to give too 


large a value for the standard deviation. The correction 


■ called '^Sheppard^s 


co rrects after its originator, makes an approximate allowance for this tendency. 
> T^ ^joTThe formu la stands for the number of units of d in each class interjal. 

: Where aWt of 1 islisedrfor’Ban^ as in"THs^dHS7We”^rection 

becomes simply - , to be applied to cr«. 

In computing the standard deviation from a grouped frequency table, the a- cal- 
culated will be in terms of the units in which d is expressed. In the illustration, each 
uijijuiLdy-one class interval — ^r^resents 3 units in X, since the yields were grouped 
in 3-busne1r''“®sses'r The Sf^dard deviation computed in terms of class intervals, 
cTuf is therefore only one-third as large as is the standard deviation in terms of X. 
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The latter may be calculated from the former by multiplying au by the number of 
units in ea,ch group. That is, 

== (units of X per class interval) a-u 

In this problem 

== 3 (1.25) - 3.75 


The resulting value, 3.75, found by the short-cut method, is seen to be almost the 
same as the exact value of 3.79 bushels, previously found by the longer method. The 
great er the nu mb er of cases, and the more nearly normal the distribution, the nforB" 
time will the sho rt-cut jn^hodls ave^ and the more^ np^rly wi l Htg'^ipp fQxrm^^ 
agfee vntlTtEe exacWalue foxmd by the KngertSethod. 
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CHAPTER 2 


JUDGING THE RELIABILITY OF STATISTICAL RESULTS 

Almost without exception, the object of a statistical study is to 
furnish a basis for generalization. In a case like that discussed in 
the preceding chapter, for example, no one would be likely to visit 20 
farms scattered all over a county simply for the purpose of finding 
out.what the yield of corn was on those particular farms. Instead, 
he might be studying the yield on those farms as a basis for determin- 
ing what the average yield of corn was for all the farms in the county. 
Stated in statistical terms, he would be finding out what was the 
average yield in a sample of farms, picked at random, with a view to 
determining what was about the average yield in the universe in 
which he was interested, that is, on all the farms in the county.^ 

Of course it would be possible to visit all the farmers. in the county, 
find out exactly what yield each one obtained, and so get an average 
of all the yields in the whole county. But this process wmuld not 
only be expensive but also in most cases would be a pure waste of time 
and energy. We need only take a large enough sample by a well- 
designed sampling method to satisfy ourselves to any desired degree 
of accuracy concerning the actual average for all the farms of the 
county. In this case, 100 records may enable one to determine the 
average yield quite as accurately as is necessary. Obtaining records 
from all the several thousand farmers in the county might add nothing 
to the significance of the results. 

Before considering ways of finding out how many ^records would 
be needed in any given case, we might well discuss a little more 
fully what the process of statistical inference involves. Really, all 
that we do is to examine or measure a certain group of objects, and 
m/er from the size or measurement of those objects, or from the way 
those objects behave, what will be the size of other objects of the 

1 These two terms, /^universe,” meaning the whole group of cases about which 
one is interested in finding out certain facts, and “sample,” meaning a certain 
number of those cases, picked at random or otherwise from all those in the par-, 
ticular universe, are both used frequently in statistical work, and should be clearly 
understood. 
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same sort, or how other objects of the same kind will behave. This 
process is also called induction^ because from particular facts about 
particular objects we lead out {in duct) general conclusions as to what 
will be the facts for all such objects in general. Now of course we do not 
really know what the particular .facts are for any particular object 
without actually examining that individual object. All that we can do 
is to separate off certain groups of objects which we know to be alike in 
one or more particulars, and then assume that they will be alike 
in other particulars too, even though we do not examine every one 
to prove it. In the case of our farms, all that we know about them 
I' is that they are in the same county. Now because they are in the 

same county, we may expect that the temperature will be about the 
! same, the rainfall will be similar, and the growing season will prob- 

ably not be much different from farm to farm. We may also expect 
that the kind of soil will not be very greatly different from farm 
to farm, and that the fertility will be somewhere near the same. 
Finally, we may expect that the fields are equally well drained on the 
farms within the county. ^ But these expectations are not necessarily 
I matters of known fact— we may expect that they are so from our gen- 

1 eral knowledge of the particular situation and of other similar situa- 

I tions. If the conditions agree with our expectations, generalizations 

from the facts of our sample to the facts of the universe as a whole 
may be correct; if conditions do not agree with expectations, then 
j our general conclusions may be incorrect. In either case it is not 

j merely a matter of statistical technique but also of prior or additional 

I knowledge of the subject. All that the statistical technique can do 

is to provide us with an average (or other measure or description of our 
facts) and a statement of how much confidence we can place in that 
! aveiSige under certain given assumptions. Those assumptions may not 

be correct in any given case, and then our conclusion will be incor- 
rect also ; but that is not the fault of the statistics, but of the statis- 
tician; not of the facts, but of the use to which we try to put them. 

Assumptions in sampling. The basic assumptions upon which the 
theory of sampling rests apply both to the way in which the sample 
is obtained and to the material which is‘ being sampled. With respect 
to the material sampled, the assumption is that there is a large ^^uni- 

2 Obviously, these things would not be true in many sections. In hilly or moun- 
tainous areas temperature, rainfall, and length of growing season may differ very 
greatly within short distances, whereas in other regions, such as the Coastal Plains 
areas, the soils may be so varied that very fertile and very infertile soils are 
jumbled together in a veritable crazy-quilt. 
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verse^^ of uniform conditions, in that throughout the universe the 
individual items vary among themselves in response to the same 
causes and with about the same variability. With respect to the 
selection of sample, the values must be so selected (a) that there 
will not be any relation between the size of successive observations, 
that is, that the chances of a high observation being followed by an- 
other high observation will be just the same as of a low or a medium 
observation being followed by a high observation; (6) that the suc- 
cessive items in the sample are not definitely selected from different 
portions of the universe in regular order, but are simply picked at 
random so that the chance of the occurrence of any particular value 
is the same with each successive observation in the sample; and (c) 
that the sample is not picked all from one portion of the universe, 
but that the observations are scattered through the universe by purely 
chance selection.'^ Where these assumptions are fulfilled, the sample is 
designated a “random sample, and its reliability may be estimated by 
the methods now to be described. 

Taking up the question of how reliable a statistical average really 
is, we must first consider, “What is the meaning of reliable?^^ If we 
are interested in corn yield, for example, it is obvious that a perfectly 
reliable sample would be one whose average agreed exactly with the 
average yield in the county. But if we are interested in knowing 
the average yield to within one bushel, then for that purpose the sample 
would be sufficiently reliable if its average came within one bushel 
of the average for the whole county. 

Variations in successive samples. Suppose that 20 farms had been 
visited at random, with the results already presented. If we wanted 
to find out how near we could expect the average from that sample to 
come to the average for the county as a whole, we might try taking 
another sample — ^visiting 20 other farms at random, and getting the 
average yield for those 20. If the average yield of the second sample- 
differed from the average of the first sample by, say, 3 bushels, we 
should know that both could not come within one bushel of the true 
average; if, however, the average of the second sample came within a 

^ Where the items are so selected as to represent different portions of the uni- 
verse, it may be called a ^‘stratified sample”; where they are all selected from one 
portion of the universe, it may be called a “spot” sample. 

Where the universe is not completely uniform, a “stratified” sample tends to be 
more reliable than a random sample, while a “spot” sample tends to be less reliable 
than a random sample. See G. IJ. Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 
pp. 347 to 349 of sixth edition, for formulas as to the reliability of stratified and 
spot samples. 
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half bushel of the first average, we should be inclined to place more 
confidence in it. If we repeated the process several times over, and 
all the different samples had averages falling within one bushel of 
each other — say between 29.0 and 30.0 bushels — ^then we should feel 
pretty certain that the average yield for the county as a whole was 
29.5 bushels, or very close to it. 

Let us suppose that 15 more samples had been made, each from 20 
farms selected at random, and that when we tabulate the 16 averages 
from the 16 different samples, we have the following 16 values: 


TABLE 7 

Average Yield of Corn in One County, as Determined by 16 Different 
Samples of 20 Farms Each 


Sample 

Yield 

' Sample 

Yield 

1 

Bushels per acre 
30.0 

.9 

Bushels per acre 
30.3 

2 

27.5 

10 

28.9 

3 

29.3 

11 

29.3 

4 

30.6 

12 

28.0 

6 

29.8 

13 

29.2 

6 

31.1 

14 

30.9 

7 

28.3 

. 15 

29.1 

8 

29.6 

16 

30.4 


Although the 16 averages range all the way from 27.5 bushels 
for the smallest to 31.1 bushels for the largest, we can see that most 
of them fall around 29 or 30 bushels. This is even more evident when 
we arrange the 16 reports in a frequency table as shown in Table 8. 

Although there is some tendency for the averages to cluster around 
29 and 30 bushels, still there are several below 28.5 and several above 
30.5. The average for the whole group is 29.5 bushels, and the stand- 
ard deviation is 0.99 bushel, or, for practical purposes, 1 bushel. 

The fact that the standard deviation of the group of averages is 
1 bushel tells us one thing about the way they scatter, from what we 
already know about the meaning of standard deviation. It tells us 
that about 68 per cent of them will fall in the range between one 
standard deviation below the mean of all the- averages and one stand- 
ard deviation above the mean. In this particular case, the mean is 29.5 
bushels, and the standard deviation is approximately 1 bushel, so the 
range of one standard deviation above and below the mean includes 
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approximately 28.5 bushels to 30.5 bushels. Checking this against 
the array of averages shown in Table 8, we find that this range does 
include 10 out of the 16 cases, or close to the proportion expected. 

TABLE 8 


Frequency Table Showing the Number of Times Various Average Yields 
Were Obtained out of 16 Samples, by One-half Bushel Groups 


Yield of corn 

Number of aver- 
ages in group 

Yield of corn 

Number of aver- 
ages in group 

Bushels 


Bushels 


27.5-27.9 

1 

29.5-29.9 

2 

28.0-28.4 

2 

30.0-30.4 

3 

28.5-28.9 

1 

30.5-30.9 

2 

29.0-29.4 

4 

31.0-31.4 

1 


Now let us go back to our single original average of 30 bushels, based 
on visits to the original 20 farms. What we want to know is how reli- 
able that one average is. Stated another way, how much is that average 
likely to be changed if the study were made over again — if another 
sample of the same size were taken? 

In Tables 7 and 8 we have seen how it might actually work out 
if we did do the study over several times. We have seen that, in 
case the new averages did fall as shown in those tables, two-thirds of 
the new averages would fall within a range of 2 bushels. Further- 
more, those figures showed that all the different averages fell within a 
range of 4 bushels (27.5 to 31.5). But those conclusions were obtained 
only after getting 15 more samples of 20 cases each, and making. 15 
new averages, one for each sample. Is there any way to find out how 
much the single original is likely to vary from the true average without 
going to all the work of taking a number of new samples? 

Estimating the Reliability of a Sample 

If we could estimate the extent to which the averages from new 
samples would be likely to vary, without ever getting the new samples, 
then we should know something more about how much faith we could 
put in the particular average which we had already.' For example, 
if in the present case we knew that, if we did go out and get a large 
number of new averages (such as those shown in Tables 7 and 8), 
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those new averages would have a standard deviation of 1 bushel, this 
fact would tell us at once something about how much our one average 
was likely to be different from the real average on all the farms. For 
example, we should know that about 68 per cent of the averages would 
lie in a range of 2 bushels (one standard deviation on each side of the 
mean of the samples). The one particular average which we had 
obtained might be any one of all those in a distribution like that shown 
in Table 8. If we assume that the mean of all the samples would 
coincide with the true average, then, as we have just seen, the chances 
would be about 68 out of 100 that our average was one of the averages 
falling within one bushel of the true mean. If on the other hand we 
knew that the standard deviation of a group of new averages would 
probably be, say, 5 bushels, then we should know that we only had 
about 2 chances out of 3 of the mean of any one sample coming within 
five bushels of the true average. Obviously, when an average has 2 
chances out of 3 of coming within one bushel of the true average it is 
■ much more reliable than if it had 2 chances out of 3 of coming within 
five, bushels of the true average. 

Whether we can judge how reliable a given average really is 
depends, therefore, on whether we can tell what would be the standard 
deviation of a number of similar averages, computed from random 
samples of the same number of items drawn from the same universe. 
If we could tell exactly what that standard deviation would be, we 
should know how much faith we could put in the average we had — 
we should know what the chances were of its being changed if the 
study were made over. Even if we did not know exactly what the 
standard deviation of the whole group of similar averages would be it 
would be some help if we knew approximately what it would be, or if 
we had a minimum or maximum value for its size, so that there would 
be some measure of how much trust to place in the particular average. 

Computing the standard error. Fortunately, it is possible to esti- 
mate with some degree of accuracy what the standard deviation of a 
whole series of averages is likely to be, if each average is computed from 
a sample of the same size and drawn from the same universe.^ Except 
under the exact assumed conditions, which are seldom completely ob- 
tained in practice, this estimate is not necessarily the best that could be 
made. Even so, the ability to make a rough estimate is a tremendous 
aid to statistical investigators, for it affords some check on the de- 
pendability of results, without going to the expense that would be 

Note 1 of Appendix 2 gives the derivation of this formula and shows the spe- 
cific assumptions on which it is based. 
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involved in repeating every sample 15, 20, or more times, to make sure 
that a reliable result had been obtained. 

The method for computing the estimated standard deviation of the 
average involves just two values. These are (1) the standard devia- 
tion of the items in the universe from which the sample was drawn 
and (2) the number of items in the sample. We do not know the 
standard deviation of the items in the universe, however, and can only 
estimate it from the standard deviation of the items in the sample. 
It has been determined that an unbiased estimate of the standard 
deviation in the universe can be made by adjusting the standard 
deviation observed in the sample as follows: ® 

Estimated stand, dev. of the universe 

= (observed stand, dev. in the sample) 

In this case 

= 3.79 VH = (3.79) (1.026) 

= 3.89 

The standard deviation of the group of averages may next be 
estimated by dividing the estimated standard deviation in the uni- 

® Using the symbol o- as before to mean the standard deviation observed in the 
sample, and ? to represent 'the estimated standard deviation in the universe from 
'which the sample was drawn, we can define the estimated value as 



It may mt)re readily be computed by the equation 



The two equations are identical, as may readily be proved by combining equations 
(4) and (6.1). 

When equation (5) is used, c may be computed 




0 -^ ~ 


- nMl 
n - I 


(6.3) 
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verse by the square root of the number of cases in the sample. Thus, 
for our original sample of 20 farms,® 

Standard error of the average 

^ estimated standard deviation of items in the universe 
square root of the number of cases in the sample 

^ 3.89 bushels 

V20~” 

— bushels 
4.47 

= 0.87 bushel 

In comparison with the 15 other averages, all shown in Table 7, we 
see that in this case the standard deviation of all the averages was a 
trifle larger than we estimated it was likely to be — 0.99 bushel, as 
compared to 0.87 bushel expected. It has already been noted that 
where a number of repeated samples are actually taken, this may 
easily occur. In practice, sampling rarely fulfills all the conditions 
on which the mathematical formula is based, and for that reason an 
average may be cither less or more accurate than the estimated 

® Here the symbol cr denotes the standard deviation as before, the subscript x 
indicates that it is the standard deviation of the individual items that go to make 
up our sample, and the subscript M indicates that it is the standard deviation of the 
means which is to be computed, thus: 

ax — standard deviation of the items in the universe, estimated by equations 
(6.1), (6.2), or (6.3). 

(TM = estimated standard deviation of the group of averages if similar samples 
were repeated = standard error of the mean of X. 

The standard error of the mean is then given by the formula 



Here, just as in the previous formulas, n stands for the number of items in the 
original sample—the same items as those from which ax was compu'ed. 

In some statistical textbooks, a different notation is followed from that used 
here. In those books the Greek letters are used to represent the true values existing 
in the universe, whereas corresponding Latin letters represent the values for the 
same constants as determined from a part'cular sarrple. In this notation ax would 
mean the true standard deviation in the universe, whereas Sx would mean the stand- 
ard deviation observed in a sample. This use is referred to here for the information 
of students who may have occasion to refer to other textbooks using this' other 
notation. 
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standard deviation indicates that it is likely to be. Even so, this 
estimated ‘‘standard deviation of similar averages'' is an exceedingly 
useful figure. Such an estimated standard deviation for an average 
(or any other statistical measure) is called the standard error of that 
average (or other statistical measure) . It serves as a standard measure 
to give warning of about how much that sample may give results 
which vary from the true facts of the universe, solely as the result of 
chance fluctuations in sampling. It gives some indication of how 
much confidence can be placed in the measures computed from a 
sample. 

Reliability of small samples. Where there are only a small num- 
ber of observations in the sample, the standard deviation of the 
averages from a series of such samples tends to be somewhat larger 
than the standard deviation estimated by means of equation (7.1), 
and the distribution of the averages from such small samples tends to 
be somewhat different from that for large samples. If there are 30 
or more observations in the sample, the difference is so small that it 
may be disregarded. The farther the number of observations falls 
below SO, the more serious the difference. A correction has therefore 
been worked out, by higher mathematics, to allow for this error in the 
estimated standard deviation where there are less than 30 observations. 
This correction is shown by comparing the difference between the sample 
mean and the true mean of the universe with the estimated standard 
error of the mean, and by indicating in what proportion of repeated 
samples of the same size this ratio will exceed given values. These 
proportions are shown in Table A and in Figure A on page 505.^ 

The table shows the proportion of the trials in* which a sample of 
each given size will have an average which differs from the true 
average by more than the specified range. Thus, if there are a large 

Table A applies as stated only in the case of measures such as the arithmetic 
average, which are computed from the original data by the determination of a 
single constant. Where the computation of the statistical measure involves simul- 
taneously determining two constants from the original data, n - I should be used 
for the "'number of observations in the sample.’^ This^applies to the coefficient of 
regression. Where the computation, of the statistical measure involves simulta- 
neously determining a large number of constants, say fin number, from the origi- 
nal data, then (?z - ; + 1) should be used for the "number of .observations’^ in 
entering Table A or Figure A. Thus for a coefficient of partial regression, 612.345 
obtained from a sample of 20 observations, 5 constants are involved, so -16 would 
be used as the “nurnber of observations” in using Table A to judge the reliability 
of the computed value. (Subsequent chapters will explain the meaning of the new 
coefficients mentioned here.) 
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number of observations in the sample, and we state that the true 
average lies within one standard error of the computed average, we 
should be wrong for 3 out of 10 such statements. (The exact propor- 
tion expected is 317 out of 1,000.) If there were 20 observations in 

TABLE A 

Pkoportion or Repeated Samples in Which the Ratio of the Error in the 
Mean to the Estimated Standard Error of the Mean Exceeds the Value 
Specified in the Left-Hand Column, for Various Sizes of Sample 


Ratio of the error in the 
mean to the estimated 
standard error of the 
mean 

Size of sample {n) 

2 

4 

6 

10 

16 

20 

30 or 

more 

0 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

.50 

.7048 

.6514 

.6382 

.6290 

.6244 

.6228 

.6171 

1.00 

.5000 

.3910 

.3632 

.3434 

.3332 

.3298 

.3173 

1.50 

.3744 

.2306 

.1940 

.1678 

.1544 

.1500 

.1336 

2.00 

.2952 

.1394 

.1020 

.0766 

.0640 

.0600 

.0455 

2.50 

.2422 

.0878 

.0544 

.0338 

.0246 

.0218 

.0124 

3.00 

.2048 

.0576 

.0300 

.0150 

.0090 

.0074 

.0027 

3.50 

.1772 

.0394 

.0172 

.0068 

.0032 

.0024 

.0005 

4.00 

. 1560 

.0280 

.0104 

.0032 

.0012 

.0008 


4.50 

.1392 

.0204 

.0064 

.0014 




5.00 

.1256 

.0154 

.0042 

.0008 





Based on article by “Student.” New tables for testing the significance of observations. Meiron 
V, No. 3, 105-120, 1925. 

* See Figure A, Appendix 3, for full set of values. 


the samples, and we made the same statement, we should be wrong 
33 times out of 100. For samples with only 2 observations, such a 
statement would be wrong 50 times out of 100, on the average. 

The estimated standard error of 0.87 bushel from our single sample 
of 20 ca'ses, with an average of 30.0 bushels, would therefore tell 
us that 67 per cent of such samples would have averages which fell 
within a range of 0.87 bushel of the true mean. If our sample is a 
true random sample, we should then have 2 chances out of 3 of being 
right if we estimated that the real average yield for all the farms 
in. the county, the year the sample was taken, was within 0.87 bushel 
of the average shown by the sample. 

It is important to keep in mind that the probabilities shown in 
Table A refer to the ratio between the error in the mean and the 
estimated standard error of that mean, and not to the error itself, 
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The size of the ratio will depend both upon the size of the error and 
the size of the estimated standard error. At times the ratio may be 
very large, even when the error in the mean is small, merely because 
the sample happened to be one that showed an exceptionally small 
standard deviation. Conversely, the ratio will at times be small, 
not because the error in the mean is small but because the sample 
happened to be one that showed an exceptionally large standard 
deviation. For this reason it is well to be cautious in interpreting 
the average from a very small sample, even though that sample seems 
to be very reliable, as judged by the size of its estimated standard 
error and by the probabilities of various departures from the true 
mean, as read from Table A. This brings up the subject of the 
standard error of the standard error, which is treated in the next para- 
graph. 

Standard error of the standard error, A small sample (say of 
30 cases or less) cannot serve as a satisfactory guide to the facts of 
the universe, even with the aid of Table A. With a small sample, 
not only do we not know the true, value of the mean, but also we do 
not know the true value of the standard deviation from which we 
estimate the standard error of the mean. Our estimate of the stand- 
ard error of the mean is itself subject to error. With very small 
samples, say of 5 to 10 cases, this introduces a degree of unreliability 
which no amount of calculation can fully correct. The results are 
uncertain within wide limits, and only a larger sample, or several 
successive small samples, can reduce that uncertainty. 

The standard error of the standard error, stated in relative terms, 
depends solely upon the number of cases in the sample. ' It is com- 
puted as follows: 

Relative standard error of the standard error ® 

^ 1 

square root of two times (number of cases in sample — 1) 

® Using to represent the relative standard , error of the estimated standard 
error, we may define it 

- (7.2) 

V2(n - 1) 

A slightly more accurate estimate can be made by use of the equation 

1 

V — 1) 

The differences between the two equations are, however, negligible. See W. 
Edwards Doming and Raymond. T. Birge, On the statistical theory of errors, Reviews 
o/ Modem pp. 119-161, VoL 6, July, 1934 
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For our sample of 20 cases 

1 1 _ 

V2(2o - 1) " Vis 
= 0.162 

The standard error of the standard error, for the sample sizes 
shown in Table A, is given in Table B. 

TABLE B* 

Relative Standakd Error of the Estimated Standard Error of the Mean, 
FOR Varying Sizes of Sample 


Size of sample 

Relative standard 
error t 

2 

0.707 

4 

0.408 

6 

0.316 

10 

0.236 

16 

0.183 

20 

0.162 


* Footnote 7, on page 22, applies to Table B as well, 
t Stated as a proportion of the estimated standard error. 

Table B illustrates how, with very small samples, even our estimate 
of the standard error of the average is subject to a wide zone of un- 
certainty. With 4 cases, its own standard error is 41 per cent of the 
value computed. 

Meaning and Use of the Standard Error 

It is good statistical practice, whenever an average is cited, to 
give with that average its estimated standard error, so that the reader 
will know about how significant that average is and not be led into 
using it to make comparisons or to draw conclusions that are not justi- 
fied by the number of observations which are summed up in that 
average. One way of doing this is to write the average followed by 
the statement “plus or minus the standard error.” Thus, in the case 
we have been considering, with the single sample showing an average 
of 30.0 bushels with a standard error of 0.87 bushel, and with only 20 
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cases in the sample, the correct statement is to say “the average 
yield has been shown by the sample to be 30.0 ±: 0.87 bushels (20 
cases). If a similar sample from a different area has shown the 
average yield to be 28 ±2.0 bushels (20 cases), the reader would 
know that there was a fair chance that the true average yield was 
really the same in both areas, in spite of the difference shown by the 
two averages. 

The greatest value of the standard error does not lie in merely 
indicating how near the sample value may come to the true value, for 
two samples out of three, on the average of a number of such samples. 
In exactly the same way that we have seen that two-thirds of the 
averages from the samples usually fall within one standard deviation on 
either side of the true mean, mathematicians have determined for 
large samples that 19 out of 20 (95.45 per cent) of the samples will 
give averages which fall within two standard deviations of the mean, 
369 out of 370 (99.73 per cent) will usually fall within three standard 
deviations of the mean, and all but one case out of 16,667 samples 
(99.994 per cent) will usually fall within four standard deviations of 
the mean. - 

When there are less than 30 observations in the sample, the 
tendency of -the computed standard error to be misleading is even 
greater for high odds than it is for lower odds. Corrections to take 
this into account are also shown in Table A. Thus, with samples of 20 
cases, 6 samples out of 100 will give averages differing from the true 
average by more than twice the computed standard deviation, and 7 
samples out of 1,000 will miss the true average by more than three 
standard deviations. This last is three times the proportion of such 
failures which would occur in the long run with samples of over 
30 observations. With very small samples, the failures for high 
odds occur even more frequently. Thus, for samples with only 4 
observations, 14 samples out of 100 will differ from the true mean 

9 The most general practice is to write after the average ±.6745 times the stand- 
ard error (0.59 bushel in this case, so the statement would read 30.0 ± 0.59 bushels). 
This value, O.67450ikr, is called the probable error of the mean, since it gives the 
range within which the chances are even that the true mean lies, when there are 
more than 30 observations— and also the range without which the chances are even 
that the true mean lies. Since this tends to make the average appear rather more 
accurate than does the standard error, the practice suggested of using the standard 
error instead has been recommended by many competent statisticians. Wherever 
that is done, however, it would be well to insert a footnote explaining that it is the 
standard error, not the probable error, which is being shown after the sign "±.” 
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by twice the computed standard error, and about 6 out of 100 will 
differ by three times the standard error, on the average. 

Where high reliability is desired, and only small samples are avail- 
able, it is very important to take into account the corrections shown 
in Table A. 

Interpreting the standard error in the illustrative problem. Ignor- 
ing for the time the lack of complete accuracy in our estimate of the 
standard error itself (page 24), we can interpret the statement that 
the average yield in the area studied was 30 d= 0.87 bushels in any 
of the following ways: 

а. If we state that the true mean lies within one standard error 
of the observed mean (between 29.13 and 30.87 bushels, in this case) 
each time we use a sample of this size, we shall be wrong in our state- 
ment one time out of three, on the average. 

б. If we state that the true mean lies within two standard errors 
of the observed mean (between 28.26 and 31.74 bushels) each time we 
use a sample of this size, we shall be wrong in our statement one time 
out of 17, on the average. 

c. If we state that the true mean lie's within three standard errors 
of the observed mean (between 27.39 and 32.61 bushels) each time 
we use a sample of this size, we shall be wrong in our statement one 
time out of 135, on the average; 

d. If we state that the true mean lies within four standard errors 
of the observed mean (between 26.52 and 33.48 bushels) each time we 
use a sample of this size, we shall be wrong in our statement only one 
time out of 1,250, on the average. 

Comparing these conclusions with the 16 sg^mples shown in Tables 
7 and 8, we see that 2 of those samples did fall outside the limits 
given by twice the estimated standard error. If we had been so 
unlucky as to have got the worst one of these as our single sample, 
instead of the one which we actually did get, then we should not have 
hit the average even if we had used a range of twice the computed 
standard deviation as that within which we expected the true average 
to fall. On the other hand, every one of the averages fell within the 
range covered by three times the standard deviation. Even if, in 
picking our single sample, we had been unfortunate enough to draw 
the poorest one of the lot— the one which gave an average yield of 
27.5 bushels- — and had used a range of three times the standard error, 
we should have been correct in our statement as to the range within 

Figure A, page 505, which gives in more detailed form the corrections shown 
in Table A, may be used to work out these odds. 
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which we expected the true average to lie. Then we should have con- 
cluded that the true mean fell somewhere between 24.3 and 30.7 bushels, 
which would have been wide enough to include the real mean. Of 
course, if we had taken four times the standard error, we should have 
been almost absolutely certain of including the true mean in the 
stated range, with only one chance in over 1,000 of being wrong. 

In most statistical work, three times the standard error is taken 
as the greatest extent to which a given observed constant is likely to 
miss the true value for the universe. Even though there is about one 
chance in 370 of being further off than this with samples of 30 or more, 
most scientists are willing to take the chance that their sample is not 
that one exceptional case. For exceedingly important work, or where 
absolute accuracy of comparison is essential, even four times the 
standard error might be used; but for the general run of statistical 
problems, and with fair-sized samples, it would seem safe to regard 
three times the standard error as about the largest extent to which 
the conclusions might be out solely because of the chances of getting 
an unusual sample in random sampling. 

In view of the possibility of the standard error itself being in error, 
however, the number of observations should always be stated, as well as 
the standard error of the constant, particularly where the sample is 
small. 

Bias in sampling. The figure as to standard error tells nothing at 
all of how much error there may be because of bias in sampling. 
Thus, if in taking our sample of 20 farms, we had visited only the 
largest farms with the most prosperous-looking buildings, we should 
be very likely to get a sample which was not representative of all the 
farmers in the county, but simply of the better ones, and so might get 
an average yield, say 10 bushels, above the true average for the 
county. Even if we only selected our farmers'to the extent of includ- 
ing those which were most willing to give us the figures we wanted, 
we might have a badly biased sample, as usually the best farmers 
and the most intelligent ones are most willing to answer such questions. 
We must depend largely on common sense and on other knowledge 
of the situation we are studying, and not on statistical computations, 
to tell us whether or not our sample is really representative of the 
universe we want to study. Thus we might compare the average 
size or value of the farms in our sample with the averages for all the 
farms in the county, as shown by the census reports, to see whether 
they were representative or not. All that the computed standard 
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error can tell ns is about how closely it is likely to approach the aver- 
age (or other characteristic) of the group it does actually represent — 
whether that group is the one we meant it to represent or only a part 
of that group. This caution must always be kept in mind in using 
samples: Computed standard errors tell us how far our results may be 
off solely because of the chance of getting a poor sample with a limited 
number of cases; but they do not tell us how far we may be off because 
of a biased sample, which is not a fair selection from the universe we 
wish to study. 

Deciding on the size of sample necessary to obtain a stated 
reliability. One other application of the standard-error formula re- 
mains to be mentioned. The way in which this formula can be used 
to estimate the reliability of the average from a given sample, when 
the number of cases is known, has already been explained. The same 
formula can be used to determine how large a sample would have 
to be taken in order to secure results within any reasonable assigned 
limits of accuracy. 

Thus it has already been shown that the records from 20 farms 
could be used to say that the true average yield lay somewhere 
between 27.39 and 32,61 bushels, with about one chance in 135 of 
that statement's being wrong. How many farms would one have to 
visit to state the same average yield to within one bushel, with the same 
chance of the statement's being wrong? The same formula which 
was used to determine the standard error of the average * can be 
turned around to answer this question also. 

If we know that we want to get an average reliable to within one 
bushel, for a range of three times its standard error, then we know 
that the standard error of that average would have to be only one- 
third of a bushel. We may also assume that when we take our larger 
sample, the standard deviation of the yields on the individual farms 
will be found to be not very different from what it was in our sample 
of 20 cases, and so use the same standard deviation as we did before. 

Taking the relation which was used in computing the standard 
error before, we have: 

O'M — /— 

in the new case we have the required standard error given, % 
bushel ; we are assuming that the estimated standard deviation for the 
universe from our larger sample will be 3.89 bushels, just as it was from 
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our sample of 20 cases. Substituting these values in our equation, and 
using n" to represent the number of cases required in the new sample, 
we then have 


•| bushel = 


3.89 bushels 


When the terms are shifted around, this becomes 


Hence 




3.89 bushels 
^ bushel 


11.67 


n" = 136.2 


We therefore conclude that if a, sample of 136 reports were ob- 
tained, we should probably get an average yield which would not differ 
from the true average yield for all the farms by more than one bushel 
in more than one such sample out of several hundreds of such samples. 
If any other limit of error was set, we could similarly determine how 
many reports would probably be necessary to satisfy that limit. 

In these computations we have ignored the standard error of the 
standard error. If we took into account the possibility that the true 
standard error might be larger than our computed standard error, 
we should need a still larger sample to be sure of the accuracy 
specified. 

Standard errors for other measures. This whole discussion has 
been in terms of determining how closely it was possible to approxi- 
mate the true average from the average shown by a sample. In 
exactly the same way standard-error formulas have been worked out 
indicating how closely it is possible to approximate the true values 
of other statistical measures (such as standard deviations, for exam- 
ple) from the values for those measures determined from a sample 
These are interpreted in much the same way as are the standard 
errors of averages; they will be referred to in subsequent chapters. 


Universes, Past and Present 

Any statistical measurement relates to something that is already 
past by the time the measurement can be analyzed. Thus our records 

^^The standard error of a standard deviation (o-<r) may be approximately deter- 
mined by the formula 


“ V2Tn^ 


\ 
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of the yield of corn obtained must relate to some crop that has already 
been harvested. Yields for a crop still growing could only be fore- 
casts, and could never be precisely accurate until the crop was har- 
vested and was weighed or measured. Yet human beings cannot live 
in the past. Our measurements of past events can be of meaning to 
us only when we project them into the future, and use them as a guide 
to future conduct. In studying the yield of corn, for example, the 
actual realized yield of corn in a county in a given year, no matter 
how accurately measured, is already a matter of history. The only 
thing that can be significant in human affairs is the average yield in 
some future year, still to be produced. If we are planning an A.A.A. 
control program, for example, and wish to estimate how many acres 
will produce a given total bushelage, we shall always be dealing with 
future years. We can do nothing to change the past. Only the 
future can be affected by our actions. When we take the average 
yield for a past year as our “universe^^ to be studied, what we are really 
interested in knowing is usually something about the yield most likely 
to be secured in one or in a series of years in the future. " Even 
if we took a census of the yield on all the farms in the county, we 
should not have all the facts about our true universe. That universe, 
whose values we really wish to estimate, is composed of the yields 
next year and in other years still to come. Measurements of condi- 
tions in the past, no matter how accurately made, can serve only as 
one part of the basis for judging what the values in the future are 
likely to be. Analysis of what has happened in a succession of years 
in the past may help us to make a better estimate of the future. Such 
analysis may show a steady upward trend, or a variation from year 
to year with rainfall, or other variations whose cause we do not know. 
But before we can project the past trends into the future, we must 
understand what caused them, and judge whether those causes will 
continue to operate. These judgments are not a matter of statistical 
analysis as such but must be based upon scientific and technological 
study of all the forces at work. Thus a steady upward trend in 
cotton yields might reflect a rising price of cotton in the period studied, 
and a resulting increase in the quantities of fertilizer applied per acre. 
But equally well it might reflect a steady decrease in the total acreage 
(due to crop control or other causes) and a concentration of the re- 
maining acreage on the better lands. Or it might reflect the gradual 
adoption of improved strains. A forecast of whether the upward 
trend would continue into the future would be materially different 
in the three cases. Besides the statistical facts, it would involve 
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non-statistical judgments as to whether the increase in price or the 
limitation of acreage or the improvement in seed was likely to continue. 

Whether we are dealing with the statistical characteristics of 
people or of crops or of prices or of atoms, the real universe for which 
we wish to estimate is the universe of future events. Our ability to 
forecast those events will differ widely from field to field. Presumably 
the characteristics of atoms or of chemical compounds will be less 
subject to change than will those of crops, and crops will be less sub- 
ject to unpredictable change than will prices. In each case, however, 
the statistical information gained from the study of past samples must 
be tempered by other knowledge of the situation, based on study and 
analysis which may be quite non-statistical in nature. When we move 
from the facts of the past to forecast the unknown universe of the 
future it is not the statistics but the statistician who is on trial. 

Unless he mixes an ample measure of anthropology or agronomy or 
economics or other appropriate scientific information with his statistics 
— ^plus a liberal dash of common sense — ^he may find his analysis of 
past events a detriment, rather than an aid, in judging as to the future. 

Summary. This chapter considers the question of how far statis- 
tical results derived from a selected ^^sample^' drawn from a universe 
can be used to reach general conclusions as to the facts of the entire 
universe. 

The confidence which can be placed in any measure computed from 
a sample, say an average, depends upon how closely that average I 

is likely to come to the true average of the whole universe. One 
way of determining that would be to collect additional samples, each « 

of the same size. From the way the averages from each of these differ- 
ent samples varied one could judge' how near the average from 
any one sample was likely to come to the true average. For samples 
which meet the conditions of simple sampling, another much more 
rapid way is to compute the standard error of the average, which 
indicates the minimum extent to which the average is likely to be 
correct. With samples of over 30 cases, the true average will prob- 
ably be within twice the standard error from the observed average 
for 19 samples out of 20, and within three times the standard error , 

369 times out of 370. This is the minimum error; where the number 
of observations is smaller, the possibility of error is larger, as is indi- 
cated by Tables A and B. 

The same formula can be used to estimate . how large a sample 
must be taken to secure any desired degree of accuracy in the final 
average* 
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The estimated standard error does not take into account bias in 
selecting the sample, but only shows the chances of reaching incor- 
rect results even when an honest random sample is obtained. 

Even after the values in the universe have been estimated from the 
facts shown by the sample, the statistician must still remember that 
that universe is a past universe. In applying that knowledge to prob- 
lems of future action, he must give due allowance to the fact that the 
yet unborn universe of the future may never be identical with the 
past and dead universe from which his sample was obtained. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE RELATION BETWEEN TWO VARIABLES, AND THE 
IDEA OF FUNCTION 


Relation s ate the fundamental stuff out of which all, 

To say that‘‘a given piece of metal weighs so many pounds is to state 
a relationship. Th e weight simply means that there is a certain rela- 
tionship between the pull of gravity on that piece of n^al "and^e 
puirUnTanS thSTpii^^ We can tell 

^ JL&t “pound” is only by defining it in terms of still other units, 

^ or by comparing it to a master lump of metal carefully sheltered in 
i Bureau of Standards. If the pull is twice as great on the given 

piece of metal as it is on the standard pound, then we say that the lump 
weighs 2 pounds. If, further, we say it weighs 2 pounds per cubic inch, 
that is stating a composite relationship, involving at the same time 
the arbitrary units which we use to measure extent or distance in space 
and the units for measuring the gravitational force or attracting power 
of the earth. 

Relations between variables. Besides these very simple relation- 
ships which are implicit in all our statements of numerical description 
— ^weight, length, temperature, size, age, and so on — ^there are more 
compJkaJied relationships where two or more variables are concerned. 


r k variable isan^um^^^^^^ w^hiciTcan^ssumel^a^^ 

ent values in successive individual cases. The yield of corn on dif- 
ferent farms is a variable, since it may differ widely from farm to 
• farm. So is the length of time which a falling body takes to reach 
the earth, or the quantity of sugar that can be dissolved in a glass 
of water, or the distance it takes for an automobile to stop after the 
brakes are applied, or the quantity of milk that one cow will produce 
in a year, or the profit that a farm will pay in a year, or the length of 
time it takes a person to memorize a quotation. In contrast to these 
varioMes there are other numerical values called constants, because 

they never change. Thus one foot always contains 15^ inches ; one 

dollar always is equal to 100 cents; and a stone always falls 16 feet 
in the first second (under certain specified conditions). Science, of 
any sort, ultimately deals with the relation between variable factors 
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and with the determination, where possible, of the Constants which 
describe exactly what those relationships are. 

The variables which have been mentioned may be used to illus- 
trate the way in which changes in one variable can be related to 
changes in another. Thus the leng th of time which a falling body 
t^es to reach the eyt hj^ariesjs dih — that is, is related to — ^the distance 
throua 




has to 


The quantity of sugar which 




Pury^' 


can be dissolved in a glass of water varies both with the size of the 
glass and the temperature of the water. ^JPhe distance it takes for an 
automobile to stop after the brakes are applied varies with the speed 
with which the car is traveling when the brakes are applied, the area 
of braking surface on the drums, the area of tire surface on the road, 
how tightly the brakes are applied, how much the car weighs, the 
kind of road, and so on. .* j i 

Then when we come to variables like the production of milk 
the income on a given farm, or the time to memorize a quotation, 
we find the situation still more complicated. How much milk a cow 
wil j produce va ries with her ag e, breed, inherent ability, and t he 
richne ^ of the m ilk. and»with the kind, quality, amount, and com- 
position of the feed she receives, the way she is stabled and cared 
for, and many other similar factors, v^imilarly the variables which 
may affect the income on a farm — ^the size, the equipment, the crops 
grown, the livestock kept, tim methods followed, the costs paid, the 
prices received, the rainfall — are so numerous that it would take an 
entire book merely to list and discuss the different factors affecting 
this one single variable. The time it takes to memo rize a quot ation 
may be affected by its length, the subjects age, sex, training, fatigue 
or freshness, his familiarity with the material discussed, and his interest 
in the topic. 

Yet it is precisely with relations between that 

(A m any sta feHcS^studieshn digHbr‘‘^ T h er stgtis^^ methods which may 
be"*^sed lolhanciie such problems can best be understood if presented 
first for the simplest cases, and then expanded to cover the more com- 
plicated ones. 

Suppose a physicist, knowing nothing about the exact nature of 
t£e relation between the distance a body has to fall and the length of 
p^pe it takes, made some experiments to determine the matter and 
obtained the results shown in Table 9. 

Looking over these figures we see that there is some sort of general 
relation between the two. As the distance increases, the time increases 
also. But that is not uniformly true. In one case the distance in- 
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creased without there being any increase in the recorded time ; in some 
other cases the recorded time was not the same even though the dis- 
tance was unchanged. 

TABLE 9 

Relation between Distance a Marble Drops and Time It Takes to Fall 


Distance traveled Time elapsed Distance traveled Time elapsed 



Graphic representation of relation between two variables. We 
can get a better idea of just exactly what the relation is if we ^^plot^' 
it on cross-section paper, so that we can see graphically just how 
the time does change with the distance. Figure 2 illustrates the way 


‘*l*weje lapsed 
Seconds 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 

1 Distance fallen - in feet 

Fig. 2. Method of constructing a dot chart. Time elapsed is the dependent 
variable, and the distance is the independent variable. 

this is usually done. The units of one variable, in this case the distance 
to be traversed, are measured off from the left, starting with zero in 
the lower left-hand corner and counting over toward the right. The 
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units of the other variable, in this case the time elapsed, are measured 
off from the bottom, starting with zero and counting up toward the 
top. If negative values are present, then the counting is started with 
the largest negative value, decreasing from left to right or from bottom 
to top, until zero is reached and the positive values begin to appear. 

Where one variable may be regarded as the cause and the other 
variable as the result, it is ^customary to put the cau sal variable along 
the bottom. In this case it in^ be said tha^he differenc esTh"dist^ 
tf gversed cause the differences in time elansed . Distance, therefore, 
is measured in the horizontal direction, and time in the vertical. There 
is no particular reason for plotting data just this way except that this 
is the customary way of doing it and so it is most readily understood 
by other persons. Some relations of this sort can be reversed, so 
that either may be regarded as cause and either as effect.^ 

Having laid off the chart in the way indicated, we next ^^plot’^ the 
individual observations. The way this is done is illustrated in Figure 2. 
The first observation was that it took 0.6 second for the marble to 
fall 5 feet. This is indicated on the chart by counting over to the 
5“foot line from the left of the chart, and then counting up along that 
line until 0.6 second is reached. A dot is placed on the chart at that 
point. As indicated, this dot is at the intersection of the line starting 
from the ^^0.6 second” at the left of the chart and extending parallel to 
the ^^0-second” line, with the other line starting from “5 feet” at the 
bottom of the chart and extending parallel to the “0-foot” line. Simi- 
larly, the last observation, 25 feet in 1.3 seconds, is indicated by a dot 
where the horizontal line representing 1.3 seconds crosses the vertical 
line representing 25 feet. 

Entering a dot for each individual observation in the same way, 
we get the chart shown in Figure 3, This figure now gives a visual 
representation of the way in which the length of time changes as the 
distance traversed changes. Such a chart is known as a “ dot chart” 
or a “scatter diagram.” 

"B^uFeveiTthis f igure^ does not show the exact relation between th e 
distance a nd the time. Both the first and the second trials were for 
exactly the same distance, yet the time was slightly different. Obvi- I 
ously that difference in time could not have been due to the difference i 
in distance between the two, because there was no difference. The f 
investigator must therefore .assume that some outside cause, perhaps 
the accuracy with which the time was measured, may have been 


^For a more extended discussion of this point, see pp. 50 and 51, 
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resgonsi^ for these slight differences. It will be noted, too, that when 
the different observations are plotted as in Figure 3, they come 
close to all lying along a continuous curve. We also see that the 
individual cases do not adhere absolutely to a continuous curve. ^If 


we are willing to assume that all the differences between the different 
observations ^ aT~tlf e'"saine i^m t j^long the curve "~are due solely to 
' " \I extrane ous factor s, we ca n estimate the true effectTbf the distan ce, 

by itself, b y averaging together Ihe se^ observati ons ^as to time 

taken for each of the several tests for the s ame length of fa ll. A 



Fig. 3. Relation of distance a marble falls to time elapsed in falling, as shown by 
individual observations and curve of average time. 


continuous curve drawn through these averages would then indicate 
the way in which the duration of fall varied with the distance, on the 

( ^average of the cases studied. Although it might not hold true for 
' any one individual case, as we have just seen, still it does indicate 
about what the time will be. For practical purposes we may say that 
under given conditions the time a body takes to fall is determined 
by the distance which it has to fall. 

The average time for each distance is indicated by the small circles 
in Figure 3. It is evident that all these averages lie very close to the 
smooth freehand eurye which has been drawn on the chart, 
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Expressing a functional relation mathematically. The relation 
shown by the curve in Figure 3 is what mathematicians call a func- 
tzonay;elatiQxis^^ the time it takesab ody to fall is a iun c ^n of the ^ 
distance which it has to traverse?“”10r£Eat this means is thafTfcFal^ 
particular distance-fallen, there is some corresponding time-required. 
The term “function” means that there is some definite relation be- 
tween the two variables, number of feet and number of seconds, but 
it does not at all tell just what that relationship is. When, however, 
it is said that time is a function of distance a ccording'Tb ^tEe Wfve 
shown in the figure, tKerT^e ^ hasbeSTmuSe^lper^ 3eH- 

niteTT^he^F^ sho^, for anygr^n distant, exactly how”Ion^ it 
witrtake a body to fall, on the average of a series of trials. 

In this particular case the function is defined only by the graphic 
curve. It may be stated as a mathematical expression 

- " 

using X for distance in feet and Y for time in seconds. This equation 
corresponds to the curve in a peculiar way, p that if any value of X is 
substituted in it, and then the value of Y determined, that will be the 
value of Y — ^time in seconds — correspondirig to that particular value 
of X— distance in feet — as shown by th^curve in Figure 3. This 
equation is therefore the equation of the junction, since t his simple 
mathematical expression tells just as much about the relation between 
the'^^o varying quantitie&^^^m^^^^ distance — as does the entire 

curveln the figureT^ 

The^way this equation is used may be illustrated by two examples. 
Suppose a marble falls 16 feet; how long should it take to fall? The 
value of X would then be 16; substituting this value in the equation, 
we have 

r = i Vie 

r = i(4) 

F = 1 





This gives a value of 1 for F, which means that it would take 1 
second to fall. Suppose again a bomb were dropped from an airplane 


^ Using Y for time and X for distance, we state this mathematically 


y=fiX) 
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10,000 feet high. How long would it take to reach earth? The value 
of Z is then 10,000; substituting this value in the equation, we have 

F = J Vl0,000 

F = i(lOO) 

F = 25 


The result 7 = 25 means that it would take 25 seconds for the 
bomb to fall.^ * 

It is evident that the equation goes much further than does the 
graph of the curve. The latter gives the relation between distance 
and time only for the distances which are shown on the chart, ^he 

equ ation , Qn_the other hand, gives t he relation for an w dist ance 

wliatever, no matteF'wI iatntTaa^^ be . 


It is possible to state this 


^7”aFit is called, in pnIFTe ^use“'p^ 

m the past and determined exactly ho w 
th f^one^antity varies with t he other. Having found that the same 
relation between the two variilileFEeld through their entire range of 
observation and having worked out on philosophical grounds a good 
reason why that relation should hold, they have felt safe in coming 
to the conclusion that it will continue to hold even beyond the range 
of the experimental verification.^ Where only a graph of the function 
is available, on the contrary, only the relation within the stated range 
is known. The graph does not tell, of and by itself, the direction the 
curve would take if extended beyond the limits determined by the ex- 
neriments. 

-4 ** / Now if instead of the relation we have just been discussing we 

^insider the relation between the quantity of sugar which can be 
/dissolved in a glassful of water and the temperature of the water, we 


r _ ® Outside causes, such as friction with the air, may make the time of fall slightly 
.'Tdifferent from the calculated time; therefore with so long a fall as this the time 
ight differ quite perceptibly from the theoretical time given by the equation. 
his e quation .gi£e s-.the time requ irf^d when n o v^ uence other than aramtv is.,ta.1c:i^n 
in^ account Obviously a marble would falTin air much faster than a feather — 
• the r( sistance of the air has very little influence on the speed of the marble and a 
great deal of influence on the speed of the feather. In a vacuum they would fall 

the same rate. - , 

4 It should be noted that for very great distances — say 10,000 miles — the formula 
might need to be modified, since then the pull of the earth would be less than it is 
•at the surface. The ea uationJ aeys-tr-ue only for those distances from the earth 
within which its pull^ practically a constant." — 
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have quite a different problem, and yet one that is similar in many 
aspects. If we start to determine it experimentally, we must first 
make sure that the quantity of water with which we are working is 
the same in every trial; then we must measure accurately both the 
temperature of the water and the amount of sugar which could be 
dissolved in it. Water expands when it is heated, and it also has a 
tendency to evaporate; so we would have to decide whether we wanted 
the same volume of water, irrespective of the fact that at a higher 
temperature there would be actually less water in that volume, or 
whether we wanted the volume of water equivalent to what would 
be the same volume a't a given fixed temperature. (This would 
necessitate determining the relation between volume and temperature 
for a given weight of water as a preliminary study, or else using 
weight instead of volume as our criterion.) Many other similar factors 
which might possibly influence the result would have to be considered 
before even the exact plan of the experiment could be drawn up. 

Once the experiment had been run the numerical results would 
probably be somewhat similar in character to those in the gravity 
test. It would be found that about the same quantity of sugar was 
dissolved in a given quantity of water when repeated tests were made 
at the same temperature, but that the quantities varied slightly from 
each other.’^If the data were plotted on a scatter diagram like 
Figure 3, it wouTd^e f ound th at th^ata fell in the general shape of 
a buT tliat ver^ few of the dots fell exactly on the curve, 

some lying above and some below the continuous line which could be 
drawn about through the center of them. Again we might conclude 
that these slight differences from exact agreenient were due to factors 
other than the temperature of the water — ^to slight experimental errors 
in the quantity or temperature of the water, or to slight errors of 
measurement in determining the quantity of sugar — and be willing to 
conclude that the line drawn through the center of the series of observa- 
tions showed the reaZ effect of differences in temperature on the quan- 
tity of sugar dissolved, when extraneous influences were removed. This 
again would be a functional relation. The curve would express the 
relation between changes in temperature and changes in quantity of 
sugar, showing for any given temperature exactly how much sugar 
could be dissolved. It might then be pos sible to determ ine a type o f 
eqqa^n which _wnuld a^rately sp ecify^the Unction by““i math e- 
matic formiilaT^Hmi^^ for the gravity example^ if 


c 

y 
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the logical type of relation between the two variables could be worked 
out.® 

Determining a functional relation statistically. In the two cases 
which have been discussed the relation between the two variables was 
sufi&ciently close so that by taking pm per experime ntal precautions 
other influences which might affect the result could be largely removed 
and a series of observations obtained suflBciently consistent with each 
other so that the exact nature of the relation could be readily deter- 


mined. In many other types of^relations this cannot be done so easily. 
^ / I It is with*tMs'’*'type ot relatioirthat"statistic^ really become 

I important. 

I If we were making a traflSc study in a given city, for example, we 
^ j ^Mrfght wish to know what would be the safe speed limits to permit 
different streets. In that connection we might need to know in 
. / I what distance an automobile could be stopped when traveling at dif - 


O^/'^' ferent speeds, so that by comparing this distance with the width of the 
different streets and the length of view at intersections we could judge 
how f ast machi nes might be able to tr avel without risk of collision s 
a t street i nterse^Ibn^ One wayto determme jwhat is the relation 
I betweenspee?^ S distanc e wouFd be to make a number of 

I tests tiUfliff^nt poSions^oTtEeci^ taking different types of machines 
I and different drivers. Let us suppose that as the result of such a series 
of tests we obtained the series of observations shown in Table 10. 


5 Some logical foundation is needed before a mathematical equation to a curve 
can be of any more value than merely the chart which graphs the curve. Thus in 
the gravity example it is evident that the farther a body falls, the faster it falls ; in 
every successive instant the speed it has already attained is increased by the effect 
of the continued pull which is added to it. Purely mathematical investigations of 
the relation between such constantly growing magnitudes and the variable with 
which they grow have enabled physicists to determine the general mathematical 
type to which the relation must conform. Then, knowing what the type of the 
curve is, we find it to be relatively easy to determine the constants (such as the 
of the equation F^iVA") which makes the general equation applicable to 
a given specific case. This is done by using experimental results, such as those 
given in Table 9, to calculate the constants for the specific type of curve which has 
been determined upon. 

Not all functional relations can be subjected to this type of logical analysis, 
however, and it is sometimes impossible to tell what sort of equation the results 
should really follow. In that case any matheinatical curve “fitted” to the data has 
no more special meaning than the graphic curve drawn through the center of the 
observations; both are merely empirical descriptions of the relations, and both are 
limited in their interpretation to the range of the particular data upon which they 
are based. This fact will be discussed more fully later on. 
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It is apparent from the table that there are great variations in the 
distances which different cars or different drivers required to stop, 
even when traveling at the same speed. This is shown even more 
clearly when we make a dot chart of the data in just the same way 
as illustrated in Figure 3. The graphic comparison between speed 

TABLE 10 


Relation between Speed op Automobile and Distance to Stop Aftee Signal, 
AS Shown by 50 Individual Observations 


Speed when signal 
is given 

Distance traveled 
after signal 
before stopping* 

Speed when signal 
is given 

Distance traveled 
after signal 
before stopping* 

Miles 'per hour 

Feet 

Miles per hour 

Feet 

4 

2 

19 

46 

7 

4 

24 

93 

17 

60 

14 

26 

14 

36 

12 

28 

12 

20 

9 

10 

11 

28 

10 

34 

. 20 

48 

15 

20 

15 

54 

24 

70 

17 

40 

25 

85 

13 

34 

20 

64 

15 

26 

19 

36 

19 

68 

13 

26 

10 

26 ■ 

10 

18 

18 

56 

7 

22 

22 

66 

16 

40 

18 

84 

14 

60 

8 

16 

20 

52 

4 

10 

24 

120 

12 

14 

24 

92 

20 

56 

17 

32 

23 

64 

13 

34 

18 

76 

11 

17 

12 

24 

13 

46 

16 

32 

14 

80 

18 

42 

20 

32 


* These observations were made before 4-wheel brakes were common. 
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/ \md distance-to«stop, shown in Figure that there is 

general agreement between the different tests. There is certainly some 
relation between the two variables, but it is .vague and uncertain in 
comparison with the relatively sharp and clear-cut relations shown in 
5 Figure 3. 



Fig:' 4. Relation of speed of automobile to distance it takes to stop, as shown by 
/ individual observations. 




There is no particular diflSculty in understanding w hy the relation 
is not more definite. The data represent a great variety of different 
elements— cafs'wi^ two-wheel brakes and cars with four-wheel brakes ; 
cars with brakes in adjustment and cars with brakes well worn; cars 
nearly empty and cars heavily loaded; cars with balloon tires and 
cars with high-pressure tires. In addition, the drivers differ. Some 
are experienced drivers, some inexperienced; some strong and some 
unable to press the brakes fully down ; some with almost instantaneous 
reaction to our signal to stop, some with faltering or lagging response; 
^^sdme bright and wide awake, others tired and unobservant; some calm 
jif^^fnd steady, others nervous and erratic. Finally the conditions of the 
iests might be different — some on concrete pavement, others on asphalt; 
some on up-grades, some downhill. 

There are two different way s by w hich we might go about deciding 

would be 
ferent factors 


exactly whaf^Tese va^ observationr^Qwed / 
to divide up the data so that the effect of some os 
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mentioned would be remov ed f rom the re sults . Thus if we separated 
the observations into different groups according to the make of car, 
and then reported each of these groups according to the model or 
the year made, the relation between speed and distance for any 
i single group would no longer be affected by differences in braking 
I equipment so far as engineering design went. Most of the remaining 
^ factors, however, would still be present to affect the results, so that 
even within each subdivision the records would still show great 
diversity in the relation. Only if we continued the process of sub- 
division of our sample until we got down to successive observations 
of a single car operated by a single driver at the same place, would we 
be likely to get observations as consistent with each other as those in 
the previous physical and chemical illustrations. Differences in the 
promptness with which the driver responded to the signal, in the pre- 
cisei>ess with which the speed at the moment of giving the signal was 
observed, and possibly in the force with which the driver applied his 
brakes, all might influence the result, so that even then the results 
• might be less consistent— ^^the cnr yp. be less deflmtelv deflnp.d^^- — 
t han in a ser ies of laboratory experim ents where all the importa nt 
ou tside variaBles could be de finitety'icSnEFolled an d so oriented from 
a ffecting the results obtaine d." — — — - 

Should the entire mass of observations be analyzed as suggested, 
that would give a g r^at number of different sets of relations, e ach one 
showing how long it took a given- car to stop when driven by a given 
driver, when traveling at different speeds. Itot this great n u mber of 
different curves might not be suitable to ans wer our qu estion. They 
rnighTbe^o^diherent from curve to curveTh^ it might seem that there 
was no real general relation between speed and distance. A new car, 
with four-wheel brakes, driven by an experienced driver, might stop 
in its own length at the same speed at which an old car, with brakes 
nearly worn out, and driven by an inexpert driver, might require a 
hundred feet or more. Obviously neither one of these extremes would 
be typical of the general relation; but what would be typical? Even 
fthe less extreme cases might show great variations among themselves, 
(so that it would be al most im possib le to pick from the great divers ity 
^ of curves one 5r a iewThat^wouM^^ judgment for our 

pr oblem ! ^ ~ ' ‘ ““ — 

Tsecond way of going about it would be t o try tg det^ermirie ^some 
sort of average relation between s peed and distance. In that case^^ 
shfeutd'Tdmir that wer^ great differen^s from the average in 
individual cases, yet should feel that the average would serve as a 
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general indication of what the relation was, even though we were aware 
it would not be true in every, or perhaps even in any, individual 
case. If we knew no^AkO-^^diOut a car e xcept the speed at which it 
naovIngT^'^ ffiaTaver^ rela tion, however, w ouTd^ serve, to giveli s 
t he bes t^^giieaa ^ couLd jiia ke as to how faiTft would take it to stop. 
SincTroshould have to make our speed limits the same for all pas- 
senger cars, that might give us the best basis of judgment as to how 
high it was safe to place it. Of course we should also need to know 
something abou t how morTl^han the average time exceptio nal 

c^lmlirivers mi ght require and how far above the average any large 
proportion^’dTlhem feir,~so as to decide how much leeway to allow; 
but even so, the average .relation , would be the first interest and the 
point of departure in reaching our decision. 

Where the relation between two variables is clear and reasonably 
sharply defined, as in the experimental case discussed, it is not difficult 
to determine the average relationship, since the relation for individual 
cases and the average relation for all cases are nearly identical. Where 
the relation is not so well defined, however, and whm many other 
rel ations are invo lved in additio n to the particular one which is Bem^^ 
stucired, iOsTi^ no means so eai^To "determine exactly" what the 
true ^^^tionSapnii; SI^phsHerable^TodWbrj^^ 
them^m beSTdeveloped to treaTTEis^^rticuiar pro blem . Since this 
problem peHims^'‘TEe”i3aIIb^^ it has become 

known as the problem of co-relation, or ^^correlation.^^ Just how 
statistical technique may be Applied to the solutioiToT the traffic prob- 
lem which has just been presented will be considered in detail in the 
next chapter. 

Summary. A statement of the change in one variable which ac- 
companies specified changes in another is known as a statement of 
a junctioml jdaiion. A functional relation may be stated either 
graphicaTlyT)y a curve or algebraically by a definite equation. Al- 
though functional relations may be readily determined from experi- 
mental conclusions where all influences except the one being studied 
are held constant, many problems cannot be studied by such methods. 
The statistical methods of correlation analysis may be used to study 
functional relations where exp'efimuKtal:^ are not satisfactory. 
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DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WHEN 
ANOTHER CHANGES: (1) BY THE USE OF AVERAGES 

problem stated in the previous chapter was to determine how 
many feet automobiles traveling at a given speed require to stop. It 
involves determining the average extent to which one variable changes 
when another variable changes. Stated mathematically, the problem is 
to find the functional relation between speed and distance — ^the prob- 
able dista nce required to stop with any given initial speed. Of the 
many different waysafdomgTbisTUies^^ one which 

would suggest itself most naturally, would be to qj nssify^^ ’- yee e r-d s- 
into groups, placing all of one speed in one group, alhof another speed 
in another group, making as many groups as there are different rates 
of speed recorded, and then averaging the different distances for all 
the cases in each group. This would Ihen give an average distance 
to^top^for each j:iv en rate of speed"l n"th^e^rieTU! r^cord s7~"‘TaKIelLl 
shows this'bperation carried outT"* 

Where there were only single observations, this fact has been 
indicated by placing the average — ^the single report — in parentheses. 

The averages in the last column of Table 11 show quite specifically 
how the distance required to stop tends to increase with the speed a 
machine is traveling. The macMnes which wer e tested at 12 miles 
per hour stopped at an average-distance brYnff'Teet, those at 15 miles ■ j | 
per hour at 33.3'Teetr'MThe average, and those^fYO miles per hour at 
50.4 feet. But the increase is not uniform. The cars at 10 miles 
per hour averaged a greater distance than those at either 11 or 12, 
and the cars at 19, a shorter distance than those at 18. 

. If the successive averages from Table 11 are plotted and con- 
iiected by lines, both the general increasing tendency and the irregular 
hhange from group to group are easily seen. Figure 5 shows this . ^ 

comparison (see page 49). 

Do^ these differen ce between the different grou p averag es have any ^ ^ 


re^significance ? v2sThere"ltnylreason to thinETEiTlEis"v^^ ^ 
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is the true average relation between speed and distance? We 
j '^an consider that from two points of view; the logic of the relation 
and the statistical basis of the differences. L ogically the differenc es 
a re quite nonsensicj ,!. If a given machine can stop in 22 feet when 
is going 11 miles an hour, of course it can stop in at least the same 
distance when going 10 miles per hour, and probably something less. 


TABLE 11 

Computation of Avekage Distance to Stop after Signal, for Different 

Initial Speeds 




1? 




^ Speed when sig- 
nal is given 

Different distances 
noted for that speed* 

Average distance 
for that speed 

Miles 'per hour 

Feet 

Feet 

4 

2, 10 

6.0 

X 

4,22 

13.0 


16 

(16) 

s/g 

10 

(10) 

10 

•v^'26, 34,18 

26.0 

11 

28, 17 

22. 5 

12 

20,24,28,14 

21.5 

13 

34, 26, 34, 46 

35.0 

14 

36,26,60,80^ 

, 50.5 

15 

54, 26, 20 

33.3 

16 

32,40 

36.0 

17 

50, 40, 32 

40.7 

18 

56,84,76,42 

64.5 

19 

68,46, 36 

50.0 

20 

48, 56,64, 52,32 

50.4 

22 

66 

(66) 

23 

54 

(54) 

24 

93,70,120,92 

93.75 

25 

85 

(85) 


'A' 


X 


\A 


* Data taken from Table 10. 

It certainly would not take 26 feet, as the table shows.'Xken from 
~ point of view the groups, are entirely too small to show 


<very definitely how far on the average it takes to stop at any one 
Ap'v y/ speed. Even the largest group, at 20 miles per hour, has only 5 cases, 
w-hereas we have seen in Chapter 2 that 10 to 25 cases may be r equired 
I ..r ' Q to give an average of jnuch reliability.^ Computing the 


asju. 

standard error" 
comes out 5.3 feet. 


le averap from the 2’0-mffe group of reports, it 
With only 5 reports, however, Figure A (in Ap- 
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pendix 3) shows that we have to take a range of 1.1 times the standard 
I error to make the observed value come within that range of the true 
f" value in 2 samples out of 3. We may say that the standard error of the 
^ average, taking this into account, is 5,83 feet.^ The average for this 
group of records may therefore be written 50.4 ± 5.8 feet. When we 
say that the average distance required to stop when traveling 20 miles 
j per hour (for all automobiles in town, say) is between 44.6 feet and 
56.2 feet, we are likely to be wrong in 1 out of 3 such statements, on 



Fig. 5. Relation of speed of automobile to distance it takes to stop, as shown by 
averages of small groups. 

the average. With the average from the largest group showing as 
little reliability as this, it is quite clear that the zigzag variation 
from average to average has no real meaning. So few cases are 
included in each group that the averages are not statistically reliable 
to anything like the individual differences. All the irregular differ - 
ences from group to group can therefore be accounted for by pmely 
c Mnce variations m sampling' lUts quite'l^ssibleTEaFthey are due 
solely to the small" nxnnber of cases. As they have no statistical 
significance there is therefore no need to be worried about them. 

Does that mean that in spite of the relationship we can see in 

1 The standard error is computed from the standard deviation of the five re- 
ports at 20 miles, using equation (7.1). This gives a value of 5.3. Figure A, in 
Appendix 3, shows that for five reports a range of 1.1 times the computed standard 
error must be taken to secure a reliability of .67 (or probability of .33 for the 
specified departure), so the final standard error is (5.3) (1.1), or 5.83. 
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Figure 5 that we can get no accurate statistical measurement of the 

I relation? That is overstating the case a little; ^1 th at we have _ 

deter mined so far isjhat the line of averages , the irregular function 
shoTO in Mgure^S, has but little statistical meaning, ju st as it stands 

now. ^ - 

might be able to make the results more accurate by basing 
1^#- our averages on a larger number of reports. As we have seen previ- 

ously, the more cases there are in a group the more reliable the 






average of that group is likely to be. Oneway of dohig*‘-^y^*^otiW 
\ be to,,,,ga.^o^ and get more records, so that we should have „enough 
ca^^in eaSTgroupto^ reliable within small enough 

‘ limits to suit our needs. But that would be a long and expensive 
process. Isn’t there some way we can find out something more just 
from the records we have? 

Another way of making the conclusions more stable would be b^^ 
combining the records so as to give fewer groups, but with more cases 
^ in "each group, ^o TaTWTTMve^ wofkfng wlthT^ different^gr^^ 
oneToFeacITbf the 19 different speeds measured. If instead we group 
them into a few groups — say four or five — ^we shall have considerably 


larger groups to work with. ^ 


Independent and dependent variables. The question might be 
I asked w^her th e, groups should be made on the basis of the r ate 
1 o f speed' or of the distance to sto p. (In preparing Table 11 we used 
the* rate of speed without discussing the matter.) That comes back 
I’ to the question of w hat we really want to find o ut.-~>T)Q we want to 

'I . know the average speed at which machines' were traveling when it 

j |4ook them, say, 20 feet to stop; or do we want to know the average 

i 1 distance machines took to stop when they are traveling at a given 

: speed? Obviously, the thing we are going to set is the speed limi t, and 

w g are m erely intereste d in the distances to stop as one f actor to guide 

limit sh ould be. We therefore want to 
^ efi' ect of sm^ Woii r Prmr^^ and not the reverse. 

that rea^n we ska'll ciassity oiir records on the basis of sneed. 


^ . For that reason we shall classify our records on the basis of speed, 
IJL. and then average together all the different distances for the cars 
traveling at that speed. 

The same question is met with in nearly all problems where the 
relation between two variables is to be dealt with. It is always neces- 
sary to think over the problem carefully, and decide which variable we 
are going to regard as the independent or causal variable, and which 
one as the dependent, or resultant. Thus if we were relating varia- 
tions in tobacco yields to applications of fertilizer, obviously the 
differences in fertilizer would be the cause and the differences in 
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yield the result, so we would sort our records according to the differ- 
ences in fertilizer. Other relations may not be so clear cut. If the 
size of stores were being related to profits, it might be as logical in 
some situations to consider that the more successful men were able to 
afford the largest stores as to consider that the larger stores returned 
the greater profits. Careful consideration of the facts in each given 
case is necessary to clarify exactly what is the particular relation in- 
volved. • 

As shown later (pages 113 to 121 and 450 to 451), it is frequently 
impossible to say which variable is the cause and which is the effect. 
All that can be definitely established is that the two vary together. 
Yet one may wish to regard one variable as the one whose values are 
given or known. It is then called the independent variable and 
plotted as the abscissa. The second variable will then be regarded as 
the one whose values are to be related to, or estimated from, the values 
of the known variable. It is then called the dependent variable, since 
it is treated as depending upon the given values of the independent 
/'^variable. It is sometimes d esirabl e in particular problems to consider 
^ first one vamHrg~'a:5:’i3^^ "and thenj EEe"^ther one 

' as Independent. ' "* 

TABLE 12 


Aveeage Relation between Speed of Cab and Distance to Stop, as 
Shown by Records Thrown into Groups^ 





Speed when signal is 
given* 

Number of 
reports 

: ^ 

Average spewed 

Average distance, * 
to stop 

Miles 'per hour 


Miles per hour 

Feet 


Under 4.5 

2 

( 4.0 > 

( 6.0 '} 

1 

1 

^_.^4.6to 9.5 

4 

7.8 

13.0 


^ 9. 5 to 14.5 

17 

12.2 

32.4 

\w^ 

14. 5 to 19.5 

15 

17.1 

46.8 


19. 5 and over 

12 

22.2 

69.3 






* 4.5 to 9.5 means 4.5 and up to, but not including, 9.5. 


^ Groups of larger size. To return to our automobile problem. Since 

the speeds varied up to 25 miles per hour, and we have 50 reports to 


kind of averages that will give us. Using groups covering a range of 
^ 5 miles per hour each, we can group the records and determine the 

averages for the 5 groups thus formed, getting the results shown in 




^ deal with, we might try breaking them up into 5 groups and see what 
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These averages can then be plotted and c onnected by straight lines, 
just as'wereTKeaw^^ in Figure 5. In conitmctmg^^ 
shows this process, it is necessary to use the average speed as well as 
the average distance-to-stop in locating each point. This is because 
each of the average distances, as shown in Table 12, represents not one 
speed, but several different speeds thrown together. If we wish to 
compare the average distances, it seems most sensible to compare 
them on the basis of the average of the speeds which they represent. 
The circles in Figure 6 represent the several group averages plotted 
this way. The first one is located at the intersection of the lines 


Distance 



Speed of auto— in miles per hour 



Fig. 6 . Relation of speed of automobile to distance it takes to stop, as shown 
by averages of large groups. 


for 4.0 miles per hour and 6.0 feet; the second at 7.8 miles per hour 
and 13.0 feet; and so on for the remainder. 

When the group averages of Figure 6 are connected by straight 
the r elation between speed and distance is shom i much more 
^ K satisfactorily than it was in Figure 5. The line in the new”figure 


shUWS~K” co^ relation between spe'ed and distance. It indicates 
that, when the averages are taken from groups large enough to elimi- 
nate the effect of individual cases, the higher the speed the greater 

the distance it takes to stop. 

^'''TuTon even the relation shown in this last figure 

is not found fully sa^actory. If we compute the change in distance - 
tQ-stopToF^clTcE^^ in speed, wg find that the conclusions 


X 
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a re somewhat erratic . Between the first two averages, the change in 
speed from 4.0 to 7.8 miles per hour, an increase of 3.8 miles per hour, 
is accompanied by a change in distance from 6.0 to 13.0 feet, or an 
increase of 7.0 feet. Between 4 and 7.8 miles per hour, therefore, 
the distance-to-stop apparently increases 1.8 feet for each increase of 1 
mile per hour in the speed of the machine. Similar computations for 
all the other groups are shown in Table 13, carrying out just the 
same process. 

Th e results shown in Table 13 rev eal that^even the>v€rages of 
Figure 6 are not altogether consistent. Between 4 

TABLE 13 ^ 

Computation or Change in Distance for Each Change of One Mile in Speed, 
For Different Groups of Records 


e/C ^ 


C\/! 


Speed when 
signal is 
given 


Under 5 


10 to 15 


Average 

speed 

Average 
distance to 
stop 

Increase in 
speed 

Increase in 
distance 

Increase in 
distance per 

1 mile 
increase in 
speed 

Miles per hour 

Feet 

Miles per hour 

Feet 

Feet 

4.0(4') 

6.0 

1 





3,8 

7.0 

1.8 


13.0 

J 

1 



V 


4.4 

19.4 

4.4 


) 32.4 

J 

•j 



V 


4.9 

14.4 

2.9 

17. l(' 'T" 

^ 46.8 

1 



\ 


1 5.1 

22.5 

4.4 

22.2 

V 69.3 

I 




hour they indicate that the distance-to-stop increases 1.8 feet for 
each increase of 1 mile in the speed of the machine; between 8 and 
miles per hour the distance suddenly starts increasing 4.4 feet for 
each 1 mile per hour increase in the speed of the machine; then be- 
tween 12 and 17 miles per hour the effect of ‘further increase on the 
speed becomes less again, averaging only 2.9 feet increase in stopping 
distance for each increase of 1 mile per hour in speed; and then, 
finally, between 17 and 22 miles per hour changes again to 4.4 increase 
in feet to stop for each 1 mile increase in the speed of the auto. ■ 

") Thi s same vari ability in the rate of change can be seen directly 
from Figure 6 by noting the steepness of the s^eraTpoitioi^ of the 
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line. Between 4 and 8 miles per hour, where there is the least average 
change in distance for each change in speed, the. line has the least 
slope, that is, is the nearest horizontal. Between 8 and 12 miles, 
where the average distance to stop is much larger, the line tilts up 
abruptly; then between 12* and 17 miles per hour^ where the average 
change in distance is less rapid, the line is flatter again, tilting up 
once more for the more rapid rate of change shown by the last group. 
It should be noted, too, that the slope of the line is almost exactly the 
same between the 7- and 12-mile averages, and the 17- and 22-mile 
averages, illustrating the fact that in both these intervals the increase 
in distance was the same for each mile-per-hour increase in speed. 
T^e irregular and z igzag character of the line in Figure 6 therefor e 
shows the same' vaciTTation iiTthe group OTerages th a t the""c^ 
tlohs^in Simply by exam this chart closely it 

woulcTEave been possible to tell about this unsatisfactory character 
of the conclusions without taking the time to calculate out the exact 
tes. 

Are the irregularities shown in Table 13 and Figure 6 of any 
^ I ^significance statistically , or are they due simply to the possibilities 
in using so small a sample, just as were the differences 
5 and Table 11? Is it really true that an increase in speed 
has a larger effect upon the distance required to stop between 7 and 
12 miles per hour than between 12 and 17? 

Reliability of group averages. The answer to these questions again 
invoTveFlTcoiSiHeration'o^^^^ statistical basis upon which our con- 

( elusions are based. These last-results were calculated from the averag e 
s peed a nd average distance for the s everal groups oflrecoi^; o ^^ 

^ they caiTbe no more reliable^ are those averages themselves. In 
r those averages by the methods we* have 

already discussed, the thing to do is to compute the standard errors 
^ wl^^h will tell us a bout how much confiden' ce"" we. ca n have in each 

That means that, by calculating tE^e statistical constants, 
ju dge at least the range within which the true average may fall, 
^ in fTO sampleEbut'orthTeeTprov^^ 

The next step, therefore, is to calculate the standard error for each 
of the five averages of speed and the five averages of distance. The 
computation, which is' exactly the same as that used before, based on 
equation (71) , is shown in Table 14. 

Comparing the several averages with their respective adjusted 
standard errors, as shown in the last colum n of Table llVwe fi nd that 
there is not a great chance that if we n^de the same^nunG®ef*of ob- 
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se rvations over again and used the same grou pin g, we should g et 
a feragesHiBeren t enou gh To~cEange the location of the points ma- 
terially.^ut wi tE reganTto'the distance required to stopTt Keli^ages 
are much less reliable. If we collected enough recor^s~to~3etefSime 

TABLE 14 

Computation of Standaed Ereors for the Averages Shown in Table 12 
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Group 

Number of 
cases, n 

Standard 
deviation, o- 

Computed 

standard 

error 

cr 

■\/n 

Range within 
which chances 
are f that 
average will 
fall * 

j 

Average plus 
range for f 
probability f 



For speed 



Miles 'per hour 


Miles per hour 

Miles per hour 

Miles per hour 

Miles per hour 

Under 5 

2 

0 



4.0 ± ? 

5 to 10 

4 

0.83 

0.48 

0.58 

7.8 d= 0.6^ 

10 to 15 

17 

1.39 

0.35 

0.36 

12.2 ± 0.4 

15 to 20 

15 

1.41 

0.38 

0.40 

17.1 ±0.4 

20 and over 

12 

1.95 

0.59 

0.62 

22.2 ±0.6 


For distance 



Feet to stop 

Feet to stop 

Feet to stop 

Feet to stop 

Under 5 

2 

4.00 

4.00 

7.20 

1 6.0±7.2 

5 to 10 

4 

6.71 

3.87 

4.68 

! 13.0 ±4.7 

10 to 15 

17 

16.09 

4.02 

4.18 

32.4 ±4.2 

15 to 20 

15 

17.62 

4.71 

4.90 

46.8 ±4.9 

20 and over 

12 

23.25 

7.00 

7.35 

69.3 ±7.4 




V 


* These values are obtained by adjusting the computed standard error to indicate the range 
for which the probability is only 0.33 that the true average lies outside. By inte rpolating i n Fig ure 
A« Appendix 3, t he necessary adjustments to be applied to the co mputed stanUar<^™ei?S afem^ 
to be: fo r 2 observ^ons, times 1.80 ;'for 4, times 1.21; tor i 5 or iv, t imes t 64; . * 

t In ;^dition to the ranges shown heFe, tliere is a further margin of uncertainty due to the stand- . // “iZ 
ard error of these estimated standard errors. It ranges from 71 per cent for the smallest group to / 

3 > 


18 per cent for the largest. 

the several averages quite accurately, th ere is one chance outjaf-ifhre e t- 
thflt we_ ] ^ip;ht. findj^hat^he trj^e di^tanc^for tihie fi^t group was prac- 
tically nothing, or else more than 14 feet; or for the second group 
was less than 8 feet or more than 18 feet; and so on until for the last 
group it might be under 62 feet or over 77 feet.^ With this wide pos- 

2 jf standard errors of the estimated standard errors were also taken into 
account, the zones of uncertainty would be even wider. 


i 
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sible variation in the true values, it is quite evident that the real 
facts have not yet been measured accurately enough to justify detailed 
computations of the differences in the slope of different portions of the 
line. By changing any one of the averages as much as has been indi- 
cated, the slope of the line would be very materially changed. 

Rang e within which true relation may fall . The extent to which 
'reliaffce^ay be placed in the relationship b^ween the two variables 
as shown by the 50 observations which we have to deal with may be 
judged from Figure 7. Here the actual averages have been plotted, 

Distoncc 



Fig. 7. Relation of speed of automobile to distance it takes to stop, as indicated 
by the range around group averages for which the probability is § that the true 

average is included. 

and lines drawn connecting them, just as before. But, In addition, 
rec tangles have b een drawn arou nd each average to ind mate the zona 
withi n wh icifthe true value would probably'UeTound to lie if eno ugh 
recoms^were takenTusmg^pIur^^ two chances 

ouT^'lffi'fer'e^ way as the distance in laying off the rectangles 
from each average.^ The corners of these rectangles have then been 

2 As the rectangles have been laid off with regard to both distance and speed, 
only in less than half the samples would the true values fall within the rectangles. 
In two out of three such samples the average speed will not differ from the true 
average speed by more than the stated amount. Similarly, in two out of three 
such samples the observed average distance will not differ from the true average 
by more than the extent calculated. Since | times f equals I. only in four samples 
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connected by lines just as were the averages before. The probabilities 
now are that the line showing the true average relationship between 
speed and distance would run somewhere between these upper and 
lower boundaries, even though it might not be the particular irregular 
line of averages we have used so far. 

Figure 7 indicates that there is really a rather wide zone within 




y 




which the true relation might fall, even when we take the zone as^nr ^ ^ 
indicated by statements which will be incorrect one time out of three. 

For example, it indicates that machines traveling 15 miles per hour 
would probably stop in 36 to 46 feet after the brakes were applied, 
whereas those traveling 20 miles an hour would probably stop in 52 to 
||68 feet. But tl ^is^ still a pretty rough m easure — ^would increasing the 
11 speed from 15 to^' miles peFhour increase the distance from 46 to 52 
I feet, only 6 feet; or would it increase it from 36 to 68 feet, 32 feet? 

/I Of and by themselves, the data do not tell us. We do not yet have any ^ 

« general statement of the relation between speed and distance. 

We have seen how increasing the number of cases included in a 
single group increased the dependence which would be placed in that'^ 
group. However, even by reducing our 50 cases to 5^rQu-p s we have 


not been aWe to get^ a consistenFlmS " ^ statement 



relatlomyls it possiblTtpITiy ^an^lmg^rthe^ ^ j| 

we*Tould get a better result? One way of doing this would be to n 
average all the speeds and all the distances together. But that would 
only tell us what was the average distance to sto p and me average 
speed^’^^Wlfart^ w~aht toTEhow is^ what distance is mosTTI FeTy^lo^Ue 
re quired ar“aiW“l^^ and the treatnxenFjusFsu^^ would 

not give us that. 

Ther e is one way, th oug h, of deter mining the relation whil e con - , 
si dering a ir the records together. If we are willing to assume that CoJ 
an increase of one mile pePhour in the rate of speedT wiirincrease““ 
the distance required to stop by exactly the same number of feet, ^ 
no matter how rapidly or h6w slowly the machine is already moving, 
then we can determine this relation for all the data as a whole. On this 
basi s a straight line can be used to represent the relation. All that we 
have to do is to determine a straight line which will come as near as 
possible to representing the relation as shown by all 50 individual JJ 
observations. 

Summary. The change in one variable with changes in another 
’may be approximately determined by grouping the records according 
to the independent variable and determining the corresponding aver- 
ages for the dependent variable. Unless a very large number of 
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observations is available, however, the functional relation shown by 
the successive averages will be irreg ular and inconsistent , owing 
so lely to sampling variability . For that reason some method is heeded"' 
fqj;^ measuring the functional relation for the group of lecorEs^^ a 
wliole. The simplest way imwEicETthis can be done is by assuming 
that’ the relation cMi Jbe rep re sented^]^ a.^.c outinuaus,,..st^^ 
MetIiodF*dr~3eti?^^ line will be considered in the next 

chapter. 


p Note 1, Chapter 4. As already noted earlier in this chapter, it is always pos- 
r . /-^^ible to reverse the dependent and the independent variables. Thus the data 


presented in Figure 3, on page 38, might have been plotted with time as the inde- 


V 


pendent variable and with distance fallen as the dependent. A curve might then 




have been drawn in to show the average distance which a body can traverie Tor a 
given time of fall. Similarly, the data charted in Figure 4, on page 44, might 
have been charted with distance as the abscissa and speed as the ordinate. The 
data wo uld then be in shape t o consider the question, what is t he a verage speed 
of cars which require a given specified'“dislEnce^to stop? The functions which 
express these relations areTadF^xactl^'^the reciprocal of The functions which ex- 
press the reverse relation. That is, when ^ —— - 


and 



r'-^^The reasons for this will be considered subsequently. 



CHAPTER 5 


DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WITH 
ANOTHER: (2) ACCORDING TO THE STRAIGHT- 
LINE FUNCTION 

There are a good many ways by which a straight line can be deter- 
mined to show the functional relation between the two variables, 
speed and distance. One way would be simply to place a ruler over the 
chart along the several group averages, or to stretch a black thread 
over them, and draw the line in by eye so as to fall as nearly as pos- 
sible along them. Although no two persons would draw their lines ex- 
actly the same, still this method might give fairly satisfactory results 
where only a rough measure was wanted. In the present case, how- 
ever, in view of the expensive field work necessary to collect the data, 
it would seem worth while to put as much clerical time on analyzing 
those we have as is needed to give the most accurate results. We shall 
therefore use the exact correlation method of determining th^^ 

line.,,^.» . ' 

% The equation of a straight line. The determination of what 
this line will be consists in finding the consta nts for the equation of 
the line. Just as we have already seen (Chapter 3) that the curve 
showing the relation between the distance a body has to fall and the 
time it takes can be expressed by the relation, 

Y = iVX 

so any straight line can be expressed by the relation ^ 

= a + iX (8) 

^ Written this way, the equation is a perfectly general one which can be applied 
to the relation between any two variables, by calling one of them Y and the other 
one X. The_^mhol Y in the equation simply represents the number of units of 
;^the variable we designate as F, whatever that may be, acres, dollars, pounds; and 
the symbol X likewise represents the number of units of ‘ the variffle we designate 
i as X. Thus if X is the number of rooms in each of a series of houses, X may be 4 
for the first house, 7 for the next, 6 for the next, and so on. When we write X we 
then mean the number of rooms in each house, no matter how large or how small 
that number may be in any particular case. The particular number which X rep- 
resents in any given case is said to be the value of X. Thus for a house of 5 
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Figure 8 illustrates the meaning of a and h in this formula. 
When the value of X is 0, times X is zero, and Y is equal to a. 
This constant, a, therefore, gives the height of the line (in terms of 
Y or vertical umtiy"at the point where X is zero. This is indicated 
at the left edge of the chart. 

From the same equation, every time X increases one unit, Y 
increases h times one unit, since Y is computed as a plus 5 times X. 
The difference of the height of the line (measured in F units) between 
the point where X is 1 and where X is 2, is therefore h units of F, just 
as indicated on the chart. And this continues to hold true for every 


Value of 



Fig. 8. Graph of the function 7 = a + hX. 

unit change in X, whether from 1 to 2, or from 0 to 1, or from 
99 to 100. 

The meaning of these constants in the equation of the straight 
line, as equation (8) is known, may be illustrated more concretely 
by taking some actual values for the constants a and b, and seeing 
how the line would look then. If we take 3 for a, and 2 for 6, the 
equation would then read : 

F = 3 + 2X 

Figure 9 shows the line for which this is the equation. Thus if 
X is taken as zero, the value of F is found to be 

F = 3 + (2 times 0) = 3 + 0 = 3 

And 3 is therefore the F value corresponding to the X value, zero. 
Similarly if X is taken as 10, 

F = 3 + (2 times 10) = 3 + 20 = 23 
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And the Y value corresponding to the Z value of 10 is therefore 23. 
All other values of Y which may be computed for values of X within 
the range shown in Figure 9 will similarly be found to lie exactly 
on the same line. 

Figure 9 illustrates again the meaning of the constants a and b. 
When X is zero, the value of Y 
is three units above zero, as in- 
dicated, and for every unit in- 
crease in X (say from 5 to 6) the 
value of Y goes up 2 units. This 
is exactly the same thing as shown 
in Figure 8, except that there no 
definite values were assigned to a 
and bj whereas here they have 
been given exact numerical values. 

To represent the general rela- 
tion between the speed of an auto- 
mobile and the distance it takes 
to stop, therefore, we can use this 
same kind of equation, letting X stand for the speed in miles per 
hour and Y stand for the distance-to-stop in feet. 

Thus when we write the equation: 

V Y = a + bX 

we shall be using that as shorthand for 

^ Feet to stop = a + 6 (speed in noiles per hour) 

But to give this equation definite meaning we must determine the 
numerical values for a and 6, just as in our previous illustration we 
had to assume numerical values for these constants before the graph 
had any definite meaning for us. 

The ‘^observation equations!^ One way of finding what the values 
should be is by regarding eacK one of our original observations (Table 
10) as an algebraic equation itself. Thus the first obser v ation, 2 feet 
to stop at 4 miles per hour, would be written 

2 = a + 6 (4) 

putting the 2 feet in place of Y in the equation and the 4 miles in 
place of Z. 


Value of 



3 + 2Z. 
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Similarly the next observation, 4 feet to stop at 7 miles per hour, 

would be expressed ' , 

• 4 = a + b (7) 

and so on right through to the last observation, 32 feet to stop at 
20 miles per hour, which would be written — 

32 = a + 6(20) 

Bringing all these different equations together would give a series 

looking like this: „ . „ 

2 = o + 46 

s, 4 = a+ 76 

50 = a + 176 


¥ 




80 = a + 146 
\Z2 = a + 206 

(The middle equations are omitted here to save space.) 

Since we had 50 original observations, we should have 50 different 
equations, each one containing the two unknown constants a and b. 

Now by the rules of simple algebra, any two independent equations 
containing two unknown constants can be solved simultaneously to 
obtain the numerical values for those constants. One way to find 
the values of our unknown a and b would be to pick two of the equa- 
tions representing our observations ^and solve them simultaneously. 
Suppose we take the first and the last ones; we shall then have: 


Q, -{- 46 == 2 
a + 206 = 32 






Solving these two equations simultaneously, we find the values 

a = - 5| 

6 = i|y 

But in getting these values we have used only 2 out of the 50 
observations. Should we have got the same result if we had used 
another pair? Suppose we take the second observation and next to 
the last— 

Then 


& 


^ + 






76 =4 
146 = 80 
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These equations, solved simultaneously, give the values 

, a = -12 

6 = lOf 

which are certainly far different from those secured before. Appar- 
ently the values secured by this method would depend upon the 
particular pair of observations selected, perhaps varying with each 
pair. ' 

If we work out estimated values for Y for given values of X by 
these two solutions, we get estimates as follows: 

According to the first result, 

7 = - 5.5 + 1.875Z 

when X = 10, 7 = 13.25; when Z = 20, 7 = 32 

According to the second result, 

7 = •- 72 + 10.86X 

when X = 10, 7 = 36.6; when X = 15, 7 90.9 

If we should then plot the two calculated points for the first of, ^ 
these equaiions,^ and connect them by a straight line, we should find 
that tha^ lir^a^ls£,,passe^^^^^ the two dots which represent the two 

obsexvatiqris from which the values were calculated. Similarly, If 
we should plot the two computed points for the second equation, and 
pass a straight line through them, that also would pass through the 
two dots which represent the values from which it was calculated. 
Clearly, therefore, fitting a line to two observations is merely deter- 
mining the line that passes through them. We could compu^^^^ 
many differ ent lines as there a re different p airs of observatipns not 
lying on the same line. 

Fitting a straight line to two points, as we have done here, is 
simply equivalent to drawing a line to pass through those two points. 
This is evident in Figure 9 A. Here the dot chart shown originally as 
Figure 4 has been replSttedr The dots used in computing the above 
equations have been designated by crosses. The two lines computed 
have been plotted in. Qu^e clearly no single line could pass through 
all the different points. vHf we computed more lines by this process 
of using selected pairs of points, we should just get a larger variety of { 
different lines. 
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Fitting the line by “least squares.” If we are going to use a 
mathematically determined' Hraight line at all, what we n eed one 
which represents all 50 observations instead of^ any particuE^^ 
of -Siem~^^ line caFeiac?I^Ta^ for, as we 

have just seen, the line which would agree with the first and the last 
would not agree at all with the second and next to the last. What 
w:e shall have to find is some comp romise l inejMglLW^^^ a s near 

9,s„ possible to agreeing with a ll the 50 observation equations, ^^ven 
though it does” hot exactly agree with any one. MatKematicians have 
worked out a mShbd oF'hbha^^ line by the use of what is 



Fig. 9A. Data for automobile problem, and straight lines fitted to pairs of 
individual observations. 

known as the “method of least squares.” Although the process of 
determining the values of the cohstahts a and b by this method is 
somewhat complicated, it takes all the observation s into account, and 
gives...each one ^ equal weight in the procesir" iris therefore 

of very great value in Tiaiidling problems of this sort. 

The equations upon which the process is based are derived by 
the use of calculus, and their derivation is given in Note 2, Appendix 2. 

' The method itself, however, is very simple and can be used by anyone 
hamg a knowledge of simple algebra. 

' 'Comjputin g^ the ext ensions. The individual observations are first 
listed as shown in TabIeT57 The speed in miles per hour is placed 
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TABLE 15 


Computation op Values fok Determination op Line bt Least Squares 


' Speed in miles 
per hour, X 

Distance to stop 
in feet, F 

X2 

XF 

4 

2 

16 

8 

7 

4 

49 

28 

17 

50 

289 

850 

14 

36 

196 

504 

12 

20 

144 

240 

11 

28 

121 

308 

20 

48 

400 

960 

15 

54 

225 

810 

17 

40 

289 

680 

13 

34 

169 

•442 

15 

26 

225 

390 

19 

68 

361 

1292 

10 

26 

100 

260 

18 

56 

324 

1008 

22 

66 

484 

1452 

18 

84 

324 

1512 

8 

16 

64 

128 

4 

10 

16 

40 

12 

14 

144 

168 

20 

56 

400 

1120 

23 

54 

529 

1242 

18 

1 76 

324 

1 1368 

12 

24 

144 

288 

16 

32 

256 

512 

18 

42 

324 

756 

19 

46 

361 

-874 

24 

93 

576 

2232 

14 

26 

196 

364 

12 

28 

144 

336 

9 

10 

81 

90 

10 

34 

100 

340 

15 

20 

225 

300 

24 

70 

576 

1680 

25 

85 

625 

2125 

20 

64 

400 

1280 

19 

36 

361 

' 684 

13 

26 

169 

338 

10 

18 

100 

180 

7 

22 

49 

154 

16 

40 

256 

640 

14 

60 

196 

840 

20 

52 

400 

1040 

24 

120 

576 

2880 

24 

92 

576 

2208 

17 

32 

289 

544 

13 

34 

169 

442 

11 

17 

121 

187 

13 

46 

169 

598 

14 

80 

196 

1120 

20 

32 

400 

640 

Totals, 770 = SX 

2,149 = 2 F 

13,228 = S(X2) 

38,482 = 2 (XF) 
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under the heading ”X” and the distance-to-stop in feet is placed 
under the heading 'T.” Then each X item is squared, and entered 
in the column headed “X^”; and each X item is multiplied by tbo 
accompanying Y item, and entered in the column headed “XY.” 
Then all the items in each column are summed, giving the totals at 
the foot of each column. Just as before, in computing the standard 
deviation, we shall use the symbols to represent the sum of all 

the X items; "27” to represent the sum of all the 7 items; 
“2(Z^)’’ to represent the sum of all the Z® items; and similarly, 
we shall use “2(Z7)” to represent the sum of all the products in 
the XY column. 

Solving the equations. Having obtained these values as indicated 
in Table 15, we can next proceed to find the values of a and b by 
the aid of the following formulas: 



2(Z7) - nM^My 
2(Z2) - niM^)^ 

a = My — hMx 



, ( 9 ) 

, c (10) 


In using these formulas the value of h is determined first, then 
it is used in the next formula to determine tEe'value of a? 


M:, - 


n 50 


= 15.4 


SF 2149 

My = — - 42.98 

n 50 


® It should be noted that if both X and Y had been stated in terms of deviation 
from their mean values (just as was done when the standard deviation, o, was com- 
puted in Table 6), they would have been denoted by the symbols small a;-and small 
If the product shown in the fourth column of Table 15 had then been” obtained 
by multiplying together these two values, it would have been designated xy, and 
its sum, 2(ai2/). The correction factors used in the first part of the formula (9) 
just given are "used simply to change the product sum of the original observations, 
2 (XT), to what it would have been if it had been computed from the deviations 
of the mean instead. That is to say, 

( 11 ) 

Similarly, 2(X^) ^ n(M^)^ = X(z^) 

Hence h = 'Z(xy)/’S(x^ 

Equations (9) and (10) are only another way of stating the ^ normal equations/^ 
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Using the values for 2Z, 27, 2{Z=), and 2Z7 given in Table 
15, in equations 9 and 10, we find the values of b and a to be: 


2(Z7) - nM^My ^ 38,482 - 50(15.4) (42,98) _ 5,387.4' 
2(Z2) - 13,228 - 50(15.4) (15.4) ~ 1,370 


a = My - bM^ = 42.98 - (3.93) (15.4) = - 17.54 

The equation for the straight line, as thus determined -by all the 
observations, is therefore / 

/ 

; ; 7 = - 17.64 + 3.93Z ' ' 

(For an exercise, plot this line in on the dot chart shown in Figure 4, 
on page 44.) 

This line is called the line of best fit, since it is the line which 
I gives, for all the 50 observed valu^^^^ of X, values of Y which come 
' as near as possible to agreeing with all the different Y values observed. 
While some equations, such as the two computed from 2 observations 
each, would come closer than would this one for some individual c^ses, 
they would be much farther off for other cases ; this one comes closer 
to agreeing with all the cases than any other straight line.^ 

- Y from X. We can see just how the equation for 

this line works by taking any given value for X we wish and working 
• out what the estimated value for Y would be. That is, we can take 


which can be solved simultaneously to give the values for a and h. These equations 
are ^ ' f . 

. ’ll (2X)a + (2X*)6 = 2X7 

These two equations can be solved simultaneously to get the values for a and 
b which will best fit all the equations, in the same way that the previous paired 
observations were put into simultaneous equations and solved simultaneously to 
get the values which would exactly fit the two observations. 

The method by which this line is fftt^^^ the assumptip^n that the 

f " "scatter ^f tKe'lndividual observations around the fitted line^ m^^ approximate a 
normal distribution. If one or two observations are exceedingly erratic as com- 
pared to the others, so that the scatter of the observations around the line will 
^be very skew, this method of fitting may be unsatisfactory. 

8 The way in which this equation gives the best fit may be explained mathe- 
matically ' If the differences between each of the actual observations and the 
estimated values given by this equation are computed, squared, and summed, 
” that sum^wiirbi smaller”thanTt"’'wduld be if any other straight line were used. 
A. Since this method determines the line with the smallest- possible squared devia- 
tions,* the line is known '"gThe 'fieast^quares” line, and the method of com' 
puting it is known as the “method of least squares.’V 

'i -A 



i4i 
f%J '* 


J>V 
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any initial speed we wish and compute from the equation what would 
be the most probable distance required to stop, on the basis of the 
straight-line relationship. 

If 14 miles per hour is taken, X will be 14. Substituting this 
value in the equation gives the estimated value of 7. 

7 - - 17.54 + 3.93 (14) 




= - 17.54 + 55.02 
. ■ 




So the number of feet which would probably be required to stop, 
when traveling at 14 miles per hour, would be about 37.5 feet. Com- 
paring this with the original ^bseryations we see_ that the 4 cars 
recorded at this speed stopped in 36, 26, 60, and 80 feet, respectively. 
At 23 miles per hour the single car observed took 54 feet to stop. 
What estimate will the equation give for that speed? Let us see: 

7 = - 17.54 + 3.93 (23) 

= - 17.54 -f 90.39 
= 72.85 

This is much higher than the single observation. But referring 
to Figure 4 we see that that observation fell far below the general 
trend of the other observations. The straight-lin^_equ„^^^^^ based 
oi:^alJJhe„.pt^^^^^ seems ’ reliable estimate 

0 ? the distance which is nciost likely to be required - to stop at any 
given speed than does any one individual observation. 

BuihosJM k line gives the most accurate 

jgstimate? Will it hold true for a speed of 1 mile per hour dr for 
a speed of 50? Let us see. 

For 1 mile per hour the equation becomes: 








fi 

F = - 17.54 + 3.93 (1) 

17.64 + 3.93 

= - 13.61 


fV 






For 50 miles per hour it gives: 






■ F = - 17.54 + 3.93 (50) 
= - 17.54 + 196.5 


178.96 
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Of these two results, only the latter sounds at all sensible. To 
say that a machine moving 1 mile per hour stops in minus 13.61 feet 
is saying that it stopped 13.61 feet back of where the brakes were 
applied, which is certainly nonsense. On the other hand, to say that 
a machine traveling 50 miles per hour would stop in about 179 feet 
after the brakes were applied might be quite reasonable— if we had 
.any direct evidence for machines traveling at that speed. But that we 
do not have. All that we have are observations on 50 machines travel- 
ing at rates varying from 4 to 25 miles per hour. Since we have no 
ob^r va tions for speeds below 4 miles per hour, we 
our ■'equation to be of any reliabifity below that point ; and, since we 
have no observations of speeds above 25 miles per hour, we cannot 
be sure that our equation will give good estimates beyond that point. 
Onl]i within the range covered by the original observations can an 

estimating equation of this type be used. 

Of Jh® 50 observations, there were 6 below 10 miles per hour and 
only one above 24, so 43 out of the 50 were between 10 and 24 miles 
per hour. For that reason no great reliance can be put in the equation 
below 10 miles per hour and above 24 miles per hour. Only within 
those limits where the bulk of the observations fell can the equation 
really be trusted.^ For that reason the final equation, showing the 
average relation between speed and distance for automobiles, should 
be written: 

F ~ — 17.54 + 3.93 (Z), for values of X between 10 and 24 

t Then the application of the equation is limited to the range given, 
and there is no danger of its being used to give absurd values for 
. speeds too low or untested values for speeds too high. 

^ Now that the limits of the line have been considered, it may be 
well to compare it to the group averages used before, to see how this 
single line, based on all the observations, compares with the irregular 
line obtained when the observations were grouped. This can be done 
conveniently by drawing in the line on Figure 7, which showed not 
only the line of averages but also the limits within which those aver- 
ages were probably correct. This compariso n is shown in F igure 10. 
The straight line determined by the least-squares solution has been 

I ^ See pages 113 to 121 for a discussion of the type of problem in which a formula 
] may be used to make estimates beyond the range covered by the data. See also 
, ; Chapter 18 for formulas for estimating the standard errors for a and h, 

. „ ' , ■ ■■ ^ ^ ' 
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drawn in solidly for the range of speed in which most of the observa- 
tions fell and has been dotted in for the remainder of the range? 

Comparing the straight line with the group averages and the error 
limits within which they probably would fall, we see that the line 
does fall within those limits in every case but one, and in that case 
it just" barely misses it. ^Tharshows tha^^^^^^ as indicated by the 

number of observations we have on which to base the results, the 



Speed of auto - in miles per hour 

Fig. 10. Relation of speed of automobile to distance-to-stop as indicated by 
ranges around group averages and by least-squares straight line. 

str aigh t line may serve as a more reliable indication of the general 
relation than does the group averages. 

The estimated distance required to stop, for each speed considered, 
is shown by the corresponding ordinate of the line in Figure 10. The 
estimated values may also be obtained by substituting the X value 
in the equation, just as has been done for the observations at 14 miles 
and at 23 miles. Carrying out this computation gives the estimated 
values shown in Table 16. Subtracting the estimated distances from 
the actual distances gives the residuals, or the difference between the 

® This line is drawn in according to the equation by determining the Y values 
for any two convenient values ’of X, and then drawing a straight line connecting 
them. Thus if the values at the end of the bulk of the observations, 1 0 and 24. are 
takpii4or-.3^-4he accompanying values for Y are found to be 21.8 and 76.8. These 
F values are then pTotted bp^^^^^ a straight line drawn connect- 

ing them ; and extended as a dotted line to cover the rest of the range. 
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two values. The symbol z is used in the table to designate these differ- 
ences. The averse of th^e differences, taken without regard to sign^ 
is 11.6 feet; their standard deviation 515.07 feet.® ’ ■ - 


_fABLE 16 

■\ ’ 

Speed op Auto, Distance to Stop, and Distance Estimated from Speed 
BY Linear Equation 


Miles 
per hour, 
X 

.Actual 

distance, 

Y 

' . 

Estimated 

distance, 

Y' 

Residual 

1 , ^ <■ 

Miles 
per hour, 
X 

Actual 

distance, 

Y 

Estimated 
distan e, 
Y' 

Residual 

z 

4 

2 

-1.8 

3.8 

19 

46 

57.1 

-11.1 

7 

4 

10.0 

-6.0 

24 

93 

76.8 

16.2 

17 

50 

49.3 

0.7 

14 

26 

37.5 

-11.5 

11 

36 

37.5 

-1.5 

12 

28 

29.6 

-1.6 

12 

20 

29.6 

-9.6 

9 

10 

17.8 

-7.8 

11 

28 

25.7 

2.3 

10 

34 

21.8 

12.2 

20 

48 

6i.i 

-13.1 

15 

20 

41.4 

-21.4 

15 

54 

41.4 

12.6 

24 

70 

76.8 

-6.8 

17 

40 

49.3 

-9.3 

25 

85 

80.7 

4.3 

13 

34 

33.6 

0.4 

20 

64 

61.1 

2.9 

15 

26 

41.4 

-15.4 

19 

36 

57.1 

-21.1 

19 

68 

57.1 

10.9 

13 

26 

33.6 

-7.6 

10 

26 

21.8 

4.2 

10 

18 

21.8 

-3.8 

18 

56 

53.2 

2.8 

7 

22 

10.0 

12.0 

22 

66 

68.9 

-2.9 

16 

40 

45.3 

-5.3 

18 

84 

53.2 

30.8 

14 

60 

37.5 

22.5 

8 

16 

13.9 

2.1 

20 

52 

61.1 

-9.1 

4 

10 

-1.8 

11.8 

24 

120 

76.8 

43.2 

12 

14 

29.6 

-15.6 

24 

92 

76.8 

15,2 

20 

56 

61.1 

-5.1 

17 

32 

49.3 

-17.3 

23 

54 

72.9 

-18.9 

13 

34 

33.6 

0.4 

18 

76 

53.2 

22.8 

11 

17 

25.7 

-8.7 

12 

24 

29.6 

-5.6 

13 

46 

33.6 

12.4 

16 

32 

45.3 

-13.3 

14 

80 

37.5 

42.5 

18 

42 

53.2 

-11.2 

20 ! 

32 

61.1 

-29.1 


Interpreting the linear equation. Just what does the line of least 
s< 3 ^ 7 iaresTeirus, now that we have decided it is a fairly accurate indica- 
tor of stopping distances — at least within the range 10 to 24 miles? 
We can answer that by trying to explain what the constants^ a and b 

®The significance of this standard deviation of the residuals is explained on 
pages 129 and 494. 
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' of the equation mean—the values —17.54 and 3.93, which we de- 
. termined by least squares. 

. The first of these constants, a, is merely an empirical value to 
place the heigM of the line. If observations available and the type 
of equation used were such that they could be expected to give a 
sensible value for the distance to stop when X was zero — ^that is, 
when the machine was not moving— then a would give that value, 
since when Z = 0, 7 = a. But, of course, when a machine is not 
moving, it does not take it any distance to stop, so in this case the 
a has no sensible interpretation at that point But that is to be 
5 expected— as has been seen, the line as a whole has but little meaning 
i below 10 miles per hour, and none a t ali3elbw"'4 miles; which was 
J the lowest speed covered by the records. The constant a, therefore, 

, ^has no meaning of and by itself in this, particular example, but merely 
! serves to place the height of the line as a whole for that range within 
I : which the line does have some meaning. 

The^cqnstant b, on the other hand, is alway s significant. It shows 
the difference in 7 for every difference of one unit in Z, on the 
average of all the observations, and within the range covered. In 
this particular problem, the value of 3.93 for b indicates that between 
4 and 24 miles per hour each increase olF one unit in Z, that is to say, 
I eacff. increase of one mile per hour in speed, jjauses on the average an 
, increase of 3.93 units in 7- -4hatTs7 of 3.93 feet in the distance re- 
quired to stop. This interpretation of b can always be made, and 
is one of the most significant results secured by determining the con- 
stants for the straight line. comparison with the values shown in 
Table 13, ranging from 1.8- feet ioTTTe^et increase'" in stopping distance 
for”each one mn?Tncrease iii speed, this figure of 3.93 feet per mile 
increase In speed is seen as a sort of weighted average, averaging 
togefher'^Eth'the different possible sorts of comparisons like those in 
j Table 13.^ 

M '^The value determined for h, like the value previously determined for the 
mean yield of corn, is not the true value for all the cars in^the city studied, but 
is only the estimate of that value 'as determined from the cars included in the 
sample. Just as the sample mean may vary from the true mean for the universe, 
so the b coSpuf ^l'TmrOEe^mpIe'p a^^ from the true h for the universe. 

^ possible extent of that variation may be indicated by estimating jts^ 

; standard jrror. The increase in distance-to-stop for each additional miIeTn"^i^d 

should be stated as , _ _ 

' error' of 

1; Pages 312 to 315 show how to calculate the standard error of b and explain its 
|| meaning more fully, ; ' ■ 
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It should be noted that even though the straight line does fall 
within the standard error limits of most of the averages, as it does 
in this case, that by itself is no proof that the straight-line formula 
really expresses the true underlying relation between the speed of a 
machine and the distance that it takes it to stop in this example. 

It is a purely arbitrary method of describing relation,^ which . ap- 
parently expresses the observed relation fairly well; but that is all. 

It is, after all, only an empirical expression of the relationship; and 
beca use i t ha p^^s to agreeJaiHy^eil is no proof that it .expresses 
the true na^^ of the relatipn. In fact, thpr e i s as yeLno,.p.r 0 of.,that, 

< it is even the best empi™^^ the observed relation that 

^ can be obtained; further tests, to be described in the next chapter, 

'"^ 'are necessary. 

But whether or not the straight line is the best function in this 
particular example, it is a type of relation of very great importance 
and usefulness. It is on e of the simplest func;^ to fit and to ex- 
pl ain , and for that reason it is very widely used. The equations used 
in determiningTEFcbnstants' brtHe equation (equations [9] and [10], 
page 66) are therefore of great importance. The student of analytical 
statistics should become thoroughly familiar with the methods of de- 
termining the constants of the equation and should understand thor- 
oughly both the meaning and the limitations of this type of analysis. 

Determining the constants for the h£6ar equation for a given set 
of observations is called “ ^fi,ttin^^ the. equation to. the.data.’^ Because 
theJineafreqiiatio n is on e of the simplest” of all equations to it is 
widely and frequently used. In many cases, no other possible relalibn 
is even considered. Actually, however, the linear equation is very 
limited in its logical meaning. By its very nature, it can represent 
only a sit uati on where the change lirTEe™"Hep®‘dehU‘varia ijjr* 

^ unit change in the”^ihdependent vanaHe7 would be expected to be 
jusFtEe^^me regardless small the independent 

. variaBl^wa'sT^TEisl a very precise "and narrow relation.\,/in many 
sets of relationship, the relation wliich theoretically would be ex- 
pected would be a changingjjelationship as the value of the inde-'~- 
^ , - ^ pendent variable changed,"Tnstead of this unchanging relationship. 

, IJpkss there is a goodi logical^^ reason to expect the linear equation to 

' represent truly the situation present, fitting a straight line can be re- 
■ garded only as an empirical exercise, with no meaning to the constants 

obtained beyond the purely formal one of specifying the straight 
line that most nearly represents the data. 


J 
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Summary. To express a functional relationship by a straight 
line, the constants may be determined arithmetically by the “method 
^ of least squares.” Such a line gives the “lin^of best fit” under the 
assum ption s of that method : a norma l distribution of "“the observa- 
tions arou nd the line and the reduction of the squared residuals to a 
nainimum. Estimates ortEe dependent variable may be made accord- 
iri^to the linear function for any value of the independent variable. 
Only within the range which includes the bulk of the independent 
. : values does this estimate have meaning, however; and only then if 
;■ the straight line gives a satisfactory expression of the'**bbserved rela- 
tion, either empirically or logically. 

Note 1, Chapter 5. Just as a straight line can be fitted to show the average 
distance-to-stop for each given rate of speed, so another straight line can bo fitted 
if, the variables are reversed. In that case the speed, miles per hour, could be 
regMed as the dependent or F variable, and the distance-to-stop, feet, would be 
regarded as the independent or X variable. Working of a and .b . 

for this reverse statement of the problem will be left as an exercise for the stu- 
dent. In line with the note to Chapter 4, it will be found that the value of this 

new h is not equal to | as previously determined, but will differ slightly from it. 



CHAPTER 6 


DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WHEN 
ANOTHER CHANGES: (3) FOR CURVILINEAR FUNCTIONS 

A straight-line equation is frequently a fairly good empirical state- ‘| 
ment of the relation between two variables even when the true rela- I 
tionls more complex than the straight line can portray. Yet it may - 
be just as important to know the exact or_^pra^ nature of the - 
relationship as it is to have an empirical statement ojf it. For that 
■ reason it is necessary to consider other ways of expressing a relation- 
ship than the straight line. 

In the automobile-stopping case we have been using as example, * 
Figures 4 and 10 showed that the straight line agreed fairly well ‘ i 
with the averages from the observations. Closer examination of the' 
figures, however, reveals that for speeds below 10 miles per hour the 
actual stopping distance was usually greater than is indicated by the 
line; for speeds 10 to about 17 miles per hour the average stopping 
distance was about the same as indicated by the line ; above 20 miles 
per hour the stopping distance was frequently much greater than 
is indicated by the straight lineM These considerations rob the line 
of much of its usefulness for the purpose for which the study was ■ 
started — ^to serve as a basis for establishing speed limits. The linear 
relation between speed and stopping distance is apparently not accurate 
above 20 miles per hour, tending to underestimate the distance required 
at higher speeds. Since that might be the very range within which 
it was desired to set the speed, the conclusions most needed for that 
particular purpose would be lacking. 

The real difficulty involved is in the assumption that the straight- 
line function applies. We have assumed that an increase of one mile 
in the speed of the car increases the distance required to stop by 
: the same number of feet, no matter how fast the car is already travel- 
ing. When we examine Figures 5 and 10 closely, we see that this is ^ 
I, not correct; the line of averages slants up slowly at first, then tends 
^ to rise more steeply as the speed is increased, until it has the steepest 
. slope at the highest speed. It is therefore incorrect to assume that 
'■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 75 
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we can express the relation by determining the average increase in 
stopping distance for an increase of one mile in the rate of speed; 
for the increase in stopping distance is not the same regardless of 
the rate of speed, but tends to become greater as the rate of speed' 
increases. Only if W’expression of the relation can express that fact 
too will it sum up all our observations with sufficient accuracy. 

What is needed is some general way of stating the relation between 

' > speed and distance, similar to the general relation expressed in the 
straight-line formula, yet expr essing a changing relationship instead 

of the uniforna linear relation shown by the straight line. ' 

Different types of equations. In the same way that it is pos- 
sible to represent relations mathematically by a straight line, it is 
possible to represent them by curves of various types. We have seen 
,.;'’how the equation 7 = a + bX can be used to represent any straight 
,;-^'line by determining the proper values to be assigned to the constants 


’■ f xj 

•IV' 






a and b. There is practically no limit to the different kinds of curves 
./•which can be similarly described by mathematical equations. The 
' r equations of a number of curves which are useful in statistical analysis 

I ' 


of the ryaffons Between variables are: 


Y = a + bX + cX^ 
log 7 = d -bbX 
log7 = a-fMogX 

Y = a + blogX 


7 = 


a + bX 


Y a + bX + cX^ + dX^ 
7 = a + hX-bc(|y 


(a) 

(i) 

(c) 

id) 

(e) 

if) 

ig) 


Each of these equations can be used to represent a certain type 
of curve. Thus type (a) is the equat ion of a parabola. If we take 
certain values* for iSounknbwff TSMsta^^ a, b, and^substitute them 
in the formula, work out the values of 7 for various values of X, and 
plot them the same as we did before, we will see the sort of curve 
this equation can be used to express. Thus if we take 1 for a, 0 5 
for b, and — 0.1 for c, the equation will read: 


7 = 1 + 0.5X - O.IX^ 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF EQUATIONS 
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When the value of.X is 0, Y will be 1, obviously. When X is 1, Y 
will be 

7 = 1 + 0.5 (1) - 0.1 (1^) 

= 1.4 

When Z is 2, 7 will be 

7 = 1 + 0.5 (2) - 0.1 (2^) 

= 1 + 1 - 0.4 

= 1.6 

Similarly, when X is 3 

7 = 1 + 0.5 (3) - 0.1 (3^) 

= 1 + 1.5 - 0.9 

= 1.6 

For X equal to 4 

7 - 1 + 0.5 (4) ~ 0.1 (42) 

= 1.4 

and for X = 5 

7 - 1 + 0.5 (5) - 0.1 (52) 

= 1 

and for Z = 6 

7 = 1 + 0.5 (6) ~ 0.1 (02) 

= 0.4 

Plotting each of these values on cross-section paper and drawing 
a smooth curve through the several points, we get the result shown in 
Figure 11 in the center of the top section. Examination of the figures 
above and of this chart discloses one characteristic of this type of 
curve — ^the curve is alw ays symmetrical on both sides of the highest 
ppin^the "^^ it stops starts to turn down 

(as half way between X ^^ahd X^”S^Iir"tKis case) . The value 
of 7 when X = 2 is the same as when X = 3. When X = 1 it is the 
same as when X = 4 and, for' X = 5, 7 is the same as when X = 0. 
As a result the curve could be cut into halves at the point of turning 
downward, one of which would be the reverse of the other. Besides 
this characteristic symmetry, this curve has another peculiarity^ — 
it has one, and only one, change from moving upward to moving down- 
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wjird, no matter what values are assigned to a, b, and c, or how far 
it is'carried out. For the equation shown, the curve reaches its highest 
point when X = 2.5. As shown in Figure 11, the curve continues 
downward on both sides of this point, no matter how large the positive 
or negative values of X become. Thus if AT = 100, 


If X = - 100 


7 = 1 + 0.5 (100) - 0.1 (100^) 

= 1 + 50 - 1000 
= - 949 

7 = 1 + 0.5 (-100) - 0.1 (-1002) 
= 1 - 50 - 1000 ■ 

= - 1049 


It th^^yalue of 6 were negative and of c were ppsitive, the c^^ 
would then be concave from above instead of convex and would be 
sjanpaetfical with respect to its lowest point. , 

.. Because of the characteristics mentioned, 'this type of curve is not 
''Very satisfactory to represent many types of relations. It does have 
great flexibility, in that many differently shaped curves can be repre- 
sented by some particular se^ent onhe parabola; but on the other 
hand the parabolic shape itself iFho simple that many times the real 
relation between the variables cannot be represented by a parabola. 

The characteristics of a number of other types of simple curves 
are also illustrated in Figure 11. In each case an equation of the 
t 3 q)e indicated has been assumed, and the values of 7 corresponding 
to values of X have been computed as has just been done for the 
simple parabola. Then plotting these computed values gives the 
curves shown. Thus tygi^/), the cubic parabola, is seen to have one 
maximuni _ppwland_one mmlmum "point and one point of inflection 
(thFpoiht where the curve changes from concave from above to con- 
! jvex, or vice versa). No matter what values are assigned the constants 
in this equation, it can have only the single inflection and the two 
points of maxima and minima. Of course the particular data to be 
represented might fall anywhere along' the entire course of the curve 
— if only a single change from positive to negative slope were required. 


the point of inflection in the cubic parabola might lie beyond the 
extremes~onSe'")Efa:,’ and“so"not’ show at'^ii when the fitted curve 
was plotted for the range covered by the data. 

Figure 11 also illustrates curves of tvoes lbi to (e), as wellas 
,.',some others not given special type designatiohi!-"Tn each case where 
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the log of Y ia used in place of 7, it is evident that the previous^^ ^ 
curve has been modified as if by compressing the ordinates nearest 
zero and stretching out the ordinates farthest away from zero, stretch- 
ing them more and more' as they depart more and more from zero. 

This process transforms the straight lines of 7 = a + to a curve 
concave from above when log 7 = a + bX is used instead ; or, when log. 



Fig. 11. Curves illustrating a number of different types of mathematical functions. 


^ 7 = a +_ bX + cZ^ is substituted for 7 = a bX + cZ®, j^ng 
out the top of the bend if 6 is positive, or flattens out the bottom of ihe 
dip if b is negative. Similar results are found with the cubic parabola. 
Similarly, when log Z is used in place of Z, the previous curves 
.;^are modified as if the abscissas were compressed near zero, and 
Wretched out in the higher values. This changes the straight line 
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of 7 = a + bX to a curve for 7 = a + 6 log X, convex from above 
%vhen b is positive and concave from above when b is negative. v1?h^ 
parabolas are similarly transformed, making the slopes different on 
each side of the bend in the simple parabola or on each side of the 
inflection in the cubic. The effect is to move the ^'hump’’ or '^dip’’ 
in nearer to the zero abscissa and to stretch out the remainder of 
the curve (including the second bend, in the case of the cubic 
parabola) . 

When logarithms are both X and F, the effect is to modify 

both set¥l)I”^brdmates in the mannbF previously described. The 
curve log 7 = a -f 6 (log X) may have either a concave or convex 
bend if b is positive, bu is always concave from above if b is negative. 
Similar modifications are noted in the^^case of the simple parabola. 

In any event it should be noted that the jurves whose equations 
contain logarithms retain some of the same characteristra*"^r^hose 
with similar equations without ’logarithms. Thus the linear equa- 
tions (with only a and b) nevez, change from a positive to a negative 
slope^^me simple parabola always has one such change, if carried out 
far enough; and th^/cubic parabola al^ways has two such changes. 
In addition, it should be noted that a va ri able can be stated in terms 

of logarithms only, if3~has no negative values. , ^Vhereas the other 

functions can express negative values as feadily as positive ones, the 
I logarithmic curves always become asymptotic as they approach zero — 
that is, they tend to flatten out and to run almost parallel with the axis. 
This is because a logarithm cannot be obtained for a negative number. 
Vl'i'No lE»^ter how small a logarithm becomes, the corresponding anti- 
' logarithm is still positive, even if only a very small decimal fraction. 
/The hyperbola (type [e]) shown just below the center of Figure 
also is peculiar in that it can become asymptotic as it approaches 
both the X axis and the 7 axis, even if one or both of the variables 
are in negative values.^ However, the values of X and 7 which it ap» 

^ There are three types of simple h 3 rperbolas which are frequently useful in 
curve fitting: 

' — is an equilateral hyperbola, asymptotic to a line parallel to the X axis: 
a -t oX * ■ 

7 = a + & is an equilateral hyperbola asymptotic to a line parallel to the 

7 axis; 

i ~ = a + h is an equilateral hyperbola asymptotic tc lines parallel to both 


H'l 
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proaches are not the zero values, as with the logarithmic curves, but 
special values which vary in each particular case and depend upon 
the value of the constants a and b in the equation. Still more complex 
curves of the same hyperbolic type may be obtained by including 
higher powers of X, such as 


. 7 = 


1 

a + bX + cX^ 


Still other curves may be represented by hybrid equations, which 
combine two or more of the simple types described thus far. Thus 
type ig) is a compound of a simple linear equation and a simple 
hyil^bolC" "Thisl^ to represent curves which cannot 

be represented by the simpler types. *yThe choice of an equation to 
regresent a particular set of data, however, “Hepends upon logical 
analys.is^as 'well as upon the eihpirical ability of a given equation to 
represent the relation found. This matter is discussed at length sub- ‘ 
sequently b'n pages 113 Jo 125. ^ 

The equations discussed to this point all have one characteristic in 
common. They can all be fitted to the data by relatively elementary 
arithmetic operations, as will be shown subsequently. Th^re are' many 
o%er^types_of equat ions wh ich cannot Jbe fitted! so 

readily. These can reproduce curves with recurfSpt or periodic oscilla- 
tions, growthv6urves, and other complicated biological or physical 
phenomena. Discussion of the use and fitting of such complicated 
curves lies outsjde the scope o f this bo ok.^ ; 

The inability^'oFany one equation to represent many simple curwsj^l 
may be illustrated by taking a different example from the automobile- 
stopping case we have been considering previously, ^"table IL, shows a 
series of observations of two variables — ^the protein Content of dif- 
ferent samp^ as determined by chemical analysis, and the 


proportion of ^^hard, dark, vitreous kernels^^ in each sample, as de- 
termined by visual examination with the naked eye. The relation here 
is quite different from the one we have been considering so far. There 
is no causal connection between Jhese two variables in the sense of 
If oneTFemgJjaused by the other. Instead, they are merely two differ- 
i en t^ way s of measuring the charact^^qT the,., wheat. "“It "Is a short, 
ra^ processJTiowever, To "examine the samples by eye and determine 








2 For examples of such complicated curves and methods of fitting them, see 
Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, Applied Gerw ral pp. 540- 

571, 441-462, New York, Henry Holt and Co., laiOT™ 
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the percentage of hard, dark, vitreous kernels, whereas it is a long and 
expensive process to run a chemical test on each lot. For that reason 
‘ * it is of importance to know whether it is possible to estimate the 
protein content from the percentage of vitreous kernels, and, if so, 

TABLE 17 

Peotein Content and Propoetion of Vitreous Kernels for Each of a Nuihber 
OF Samples of Wheat* 


Sample number 

Protein content 

Proportion of 
vitreous kernels 


Per cent 

Per cent 

1 

10.3 

6 

2 

12.2 

75 

3 

14.5 

87 

4 

11.1 

55 

6 

10.9 

34 

6 

18.1 

98 

7 

14.0 

91 

8 

10.8 

45 

9 

11.4 

51 

10 

11.0 

17 

11 

10.2 

36 

12 

17.0 

97 

13 

13.8 

74 

14 

10.1 

24 

15 

14.4 

85 

16 

15.8 

96 

17 

15:6 

92 

18 

15.0 

94 

19 

13.3 

84 

20 

19.0 

99 


These values are actual items, picked so as to show the relationship more clearly. Actually, 
the correlation* is not so high as is shown by these selected cases. 

how closely. So even though the vitreous kernels do not cause the 
differences in protein, we can still regard the proportion of vitreous 
^ k ernels as the indepen dent variable and the percentag e of pr^m 
' as thsji^ende^ygnSKE. That naeans only that we are g^^o”try 
to estimate the dependent (protein) from the independent (percentage 
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A, of vitreous kernels) even though there is no direct cause-and-e£fect 
. relation present. 

* The relation between the proportion of vitreous kernels and the 
per cent of protein may be seen more readily if a dot chart is made, 
showing the two variables for each of these individual observations. 
According to the previous discussion, we shall regard the proportion 
of kernels vitreous as X, the independent variable; and the percentage 
of protein as the dependent variable, Y. In preparing the dot chart, 
shown in Figure 12, we shall therefore plot the X values, or percentage 



0 2.0 4.0, 60 80 100 

X-^it^eous kernels, in percent 


Pig. 12. Dot chart showing relation of proportion of vitreous kernels to 
j^rotein content of wheat. 

of vitreous kernels, alon^ the horizontal axis and the Y values, the pro- 
portion of protein, alo^ the vertical axis. 

It is quite obvious from an inspection of the figure that a straight 
line would not do to represent the change in protein with change in 
vitreous kernels, ^me i^rpe^ of curve is necessary. Let us see if the 
simple parabola is the proper type of curve. 

^ ^‘Fitting” a simple parabola. To represent the relationship be- 
tween the two variabfe-according to the formula 

Y = a + bX + cX^ (12) 

we shall have to determine from the 20 observations the values to assign 
to the constants a, 6, and c, just as before for the straight line we 
had to determine values for a and 6. (Of course the a and 6 for 
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the parabola will not be the same as the values for the straight 
line — ^unless c happens to be zero, which would make the equation 
for the parabola give a straight line instead.) The values for these 
constants are determined by constructing and solving the following 
equations; ® 

(Lx^)b + (Sxu)c = 'Exy] 

'(^xujb + (Zv?)c = l^uy] 




A 


and 


(13) 


y a — My — b(Mx) 


y 

c(Mu) 


(14) 


The values necessary in constructing equations (13) and (14) are 



: Srw = "SXU — nMxMu 
~ nMl 

l^xy = SX7 - nMxMy 
\ liny - XUY - nMuMy 


(15) 


After computing these values, the two equations (13) are solved 
simultaneously to obtain the values for b and c, and then these 
values are substituted in equation (14) to obtain the value for a. 

Table 18, following, shows the form of computation in the first 
step to obtain these values for the data of Table 17. 

® An alternative method is to solve the following three equations simultane- 
ously, The ciincal work is about the same in both methods. 

I na + (SX)5 + (2;U)c = SF 
(^X)a + (XX^)h + iXUX)c = XXY 
(2U)a + {XUX)b -f (^U^)c - XYU 

These equations are derived by the process explained in Note 2, Appendix 2. 

made equal to X^ divided by some convenient number, say 1,000, the 
^ volume oT Se cfessary* arithmSdc affecting the 

j accuracy of tile result, SerNotr3^"AppS^2^^^^ 
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TABLE 18 


Computation, foe Wheat Pkoblem, op Values Needed to Deteemine 
Constants of the Simple Paeabola 


Per cent 
vitreous 
kernels 

X 

Per cent 
protein 
(muauslB)* 
Y 

X^SxidU 

xu' 


XY 

UY 

A 

0.3 

36 

216 

1,296 

1.8 

10.8 

/75 

2.2 

5,625 

421,875 

31,640,625 

165.0 

12,375.0 

X 87 1 

4.5 

7,569 

658,503 

57,289,761 

391.5 

34,060.5 

55 

1.1 

3,025 

166,375 

9,150,625 

60.5 

3,327.5 

34 

0.9 

1,156 

39,304 

1,336,336 

30.6 

1,040.4 

98 

8.1 

9,604 

941,102 

£2,236,816 

793.8 

77,792.4 

91 

' 4.0 

8,281 1 

753,571 

68,574,961 

364.0 

33,124.0 

45 

0.8 

2,025 

91,105 

4,100,625 

36.0 

1,620.0 

51 

1.4 

2,601 

132,651 

6,765,201 

71.4 

3,641.4 

17 

1.0 

289 

4,913 

- 83,521 

17.0 

289.0 

36 

0.2 

1,296 

46,656 

1,679,616 

7.2 

259.2 

97 

7.0 

9,409 

912,673 

88,529,281 

679.0 

65,863.0 

74 

3.8 ! 

5,476 

405,224 

29,986,576 

281.2 

,20,808.8 

24 

0.1 

576 

13,824 

331,776 

.2.4 

57.6 

85 

4.4 

7,225 

614,125 

52,200,625 

374.0 

31,790.0 

96 

5.8 

9,216 

884,736 

84,934,656 

556.8 

53,452.8 

92 

5.6 

8,461 

778,688 

71,639,296 

515.2 

47,398.4 

94 

5.0 

8,836 

830,584 

78,074,896 

470.0 

44,180.0 

84 

3.3 

7,056 

592,704 

49,787,136 

277.2 1 

23,284.8 

99 

9.0 

9,801 

: 970,299 

96,059,601 

891.0 

88,209.0 

. 1,340 

Xx 

68.5 

107,566 

9,259,238 

824,403,226 

5,985.6 

542,584.6 


^ * To s implify the following calculations, 10.0 has been subtracted from each protein reading 

(See NotCsT Aippe^lJt 2.) 


The values at the foot of the table give the values called for in 
equations (15). Substituting the values as computed for those shown 
symbolically, the arithmetic appears as follows: 


M, 

_ SX _ 

_ 1,340 _ 

n 

" 20 “ 

My 

_ SF _ 

68.5 , 

n 

" 20 " 


_ ^ _ 

107,566 

n 

20 


5,378.3 
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SZ^ - 107,566 - 20(67)^ == 17,786 

SZU - nM:,Mu = 9,259,238 - 20(67) (5,378.3) = 2,052,316 

~ nMl = 824,403,226 - 20(5,378.3)^ = 245,881,008 

SZ7 ~ nM^My - 5,985.6 -- 20(67)(3.425) = 1,396.1 

XUY - nMuMy = 542,584.6 - 20(5,378.3) (3.425) = 174,171.05 

These calculations give the values needed in equations (13), which 
are to be solved simultaneously to obtain the values of b and c. Sub- 
stituting the values just computed in the equations gives the two equa- 
tions to be solved as follows: 

(A) (Sa;2)6+(Ea;w)c-S:ci/ |lj 17,7865+ 2,052,316c= 1,396.1 

(B) (Sa:u)6+(2:t6^)c =-(22^^)| :l2, 052, 3166+245,881, 008 c=174, 171.05 

The simplest way to solve ^tKese“is by the Doolittle method, as indi- 
cated in Appendix I, page 464.' ' 

Solving the equations simultaneously gives b = — 0.0879, c = 
0.001442. These values are then substituted in equation (14) to obtain 
the value for a. 

a My - h(M^) - ciMu) 

- 3.425 - (-0.0879)(67) + (0.001442) (5,378.3) 
‘/-+1.56 

With our values for a, 6, and c, we can now write out .the equation 
for the parabola, 7 = a + bX + cX^ (12), for this particular case as 
follows: 

7 = 1,56 - 0.088Z + 0.00144Z^ 

Since 10 was s^^^ from the percentage of protein before calcu- 
lating the equa^^^^^ to estimate the actual percentage 10 must be added 

back in, making the equMbO^ 

y r”* ~ * ! 

V " F = 11.56 - 0.088X + 0.00144X2 

, I . 

• This then is the equation of the simple parabola which comes 
nearest to describing the relationships between 'F~and—X7"’'lProm it 
the percentage of protein in a given sample of wheat may be estimated 
from the percentage of hard, dark, vitreous kernels in that sample. 

= See Note 3, Appendix 2, for proof that this does not affect the values obtained 
for 2(a:2),2(i!;y), etc. 
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We can see how the estimates are made by working them out for 
some of the samples. If we take the values of X for the first five 
samples in Table 18 — 6, 75, 87, 55, and 34, for example — and substitute 
them in equation (I) .above, we obtain estimated values for Y as 
follows: . ' 

When X = 6 

^ Y = 11.56 - 0.088(6) + 0.00144(36) = ILOS/ A- J 

i When X - 75 1 \ 

Y = 11.56 - 0.088(75) + 0.00144(5625) == 13.06 I 


When X = 87 

7 = 11.56 - 0.088(87) + 0.00144(7569) = 14.80 

When X = 55 

7 = 11.56 - 0.088(55) + 0.00144(3025) = 11.08 ’ 

: " When X = 34 

7 = 11.56 - 0.088(34) + 0.00144(1156) = 10.23 

Substituting each of the values of X in the formula in turn in 
a similar manner, we obtain estimated values for 7 as shown in Table 
19. So a s to distinguish between the actual values of 7, and the 
yalues for 7 estimated from X according to the equation of the 
^rabola, we shall designate the latter as 7' values. 

It is quite apparent from the table that the actual and the esti- 
mated values generally fall rather near each other, the estimates part 
of the time being too high and part of the time too low. We can 
get a better idea of the relation between the estimated and actual 
values by plotting both on a dot chart (Figure- 13), similar to the way 
we did in Figure 12, using dots as before to represent the values of 7 
originally observed and crosses to represent the estimated values, 7'. 
Sinc ^the 7^valu es are all compute d from the formula, the cro sses all 
lie on a contmudus‘“sm^^ we cap 'sketch in freffilnHTas^ 

i]Micate3n5ytiie‘^o^ figure. ' Jf6w want to esti 

the protein for a.^s^mple^ wi|h^^p^^^^ of vitreous kernels not 
included in our problem, say 65 for exarapte, we can determine it 
either by substituting 65 for X iiTequaSon {I) , and computing it out, 
or by reading from our smooth curve the Y yalue corresponding to 
an X value of 65. Of course this graphic intirpolation, as it is called, ^ 
will not be quite so exact as will the Actual computation, but for many j 
purposes the result will be sufficiently accurate^ i 
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Let us now examine Figure 13 and decide whether the formula 
for the parabola gives a satisfactory “fit” in this”case— wdiether the 

estimated values do agree fairly well with the actual. \ We see at 

once that the curved line of the estimates does come closer to agreeing 
with the actual values than any straight line could. But on the other 


TABLE 19 


COMPAKISON, FOK WhEAT PROBLEM, OF AcTUAL PrOTEUsT CONTENT WITH PrOTEIN 
Content Estimated From Per Cent of Vitreous Kernels on Basis of 
THE Simple Parabola 


Per cent vitreous 
kernels, X 

Per cent protein 
(minus 10), Y 

t/ 

Estimated per cent 
protein (minus"l3)”7 
Y' 

Difference between 
actual and esti- 
mated protein, 

(Y - 

6 

0.3 

1.08 

-0.78 

75 

2.2 

3.06 

-0.86 

87 

4.5 

4.80 

-0.30 

55 

1.1 

1.08 

+0.02 

34 

0.9 

0.23 

+0.67 

98 

8.1 

6.79 

+1.31 

91 

4.0 

5.50 

-1.50 

45 

0.8 

1 0.52 

+0.28 

51 

1.4 

0.83 

+0.57 

17 

1 1-0 

0.48 

+0.52 

36 

0.2 

0.26 

-0.06 

97 

7.0 

6.60 

+0.40 

74 

3.8 

2.95 

+0.85 

24 

0.1 

0.28 

-0.18 

85 

4.4 

4.51 

-0.11 

96 

5.8 

6.41 

-0.61 

92 

5.6 

5.68 

-0.08 

94 

5.0 

6.04 

-1.04 

84 

3.3 

4.35 

-1.05 

99 

9.0 

6.99 

+2.01 


hand we see that the general shape of the par abolic curve and the 
general trend of the actual relationship is rather different. I'd? low 
proportions of vitreous kemels, the estimated^ values are generally 
Itoo low; for the highest proportions, they are also generally too low; 
j whereas for proportions of vitreous kernels ranging from 70 to 95 
per cent; the estimates are too high. 


TITTING” A CUBIC PARABOLA 


Apparently the equation of the simple parabola is not adequate to 
describe this particular relationship. Especially for high proportions 
of vitreous kernels, the estimates are quite inaccurate. For 99 per 
cent vitreous, the parabola would estimate 17.0 per cent protein, 
whereas both samples over 97 per cent vitreous kernels had over 18 
per cent protein. The failure of this curve to give a satisfactory 
is not due to any error in the coinputations but merely to the 
fact that this form ula cannot give the proper-shaped curve to fit the 
relatijonshlp this caseT”“The mathematical properties of the equa- 
tion itself are such that, no matter what constants are used for b, 

protein content 
in pQr eznr 

Y ! T 1 T ^ 1 
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X"“ Vitreous kernels. in percent 

Fig. 13. Dot chart showing relation of vitreous kernels to protein content of 
wheat, and parabolic curve fitted to same. 


and c, it cannot come any closer to describing the true relation. The 
method j ust us ed in computing. a, h, and c gives the best values for 
this”^"ase; any other threT value^^^ in the same formula // 

wo uld d u,ev en less wel l in ^‘fitting^^ this particular set of observations. 

J ' ; ^^Fitting” a cubic parabola. | The cubic parabola, type (/) of 
page"T6,“^ihTgTiFbe tried to see if it would describe 
this particular relationship more closely. 

The equation of the cubic parabola, i 

y r ^ a + bX + cX^ + dX^ ( 16 ) 

has four constants a, 6, c, and d to be computed. Here again, of 
course, a, b, and c will be different from those we have computed 
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■ previously, unless the d value comes out zero. The values b, c, and 
d are computed by the simultaneous solution of the following three 
equations: ° 

Use U to represent the of equation (16) and V to represent 
. the " 


(17) 


(Sa:^)6 + (^xu)c + ('Exv)d = lixy 
+ (Sm^)c + ('Z,uv)d = "Zuy 
(Sxt))& + (Zuv)c + = "Zvy 

The value for a is then computed from the following equation 


a == My- b{M^) - c{Mu) - d{M,) 


(18) 


The values for 'S.xu, "Zzy, and '2,uy are com- 

puted as shown previously, equations (15). The additional values 
required in equation (17) are computed as follows: 


My = 


27 


luv = 2177 


nMuMy 

Xxv = 2X7 - nMy^My 
2y2 = S72 - nMt 
Ivy = 27F - nMyMy 


(19) 


. > 

V i- 

■ 

\ 

It should he noted that among the values required to “fit” this 
cubic parabola, ^toaijs^ to determine the constants a, b, c, and d, are 
such values as 27^ and 2t/7. Reme mbering th at . 7 = X®, and 
U^= X2, we need to calculate X^ and X®. rorX=lL0, A» = 1,000,0007 
so^r values of X^such as those m 'I'able 17, ranging from 6 to 99, it 
wouM talse-a-t cemendous volum e^^of ^mputatio.n to compute the 
values required in equations (171. Tisi r a^^ This inay;2be. 

reduced''5^1ettmg' t/ = X2/100, and 7 =”XVib,000. The coihputar 

® The alternative method here involves the simultaneous solution of 4 equa- 
tions, as follows:^ 

T”' na + (SX)6 + (2U)c + (2V)d = 2F 




(2Z)a + (2Z^& + (2XU)c + (EXV)d = 2XF 
(ZU)a + X{VX)h + (2£r2)c -f (SUV)d = 2UF 
(2F)a + (27Z)5 + (2UF)c + (2F2)d = 2FF 
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^tion is not shown here in detail. It follows the general form of that 
given in Table 18; and the solution of the equations (17), starting in 
just as shown on page 200^ may be most conveniently carried through 
I by the method showrf subsequently on page 464. 

I Even when the cu]^c,pa^abola is ^^fitte^ to th e data given, how- 
ev gr, it^ ^do^Q^ot giv e a satisfactd^^^fi t.^^ Thus Figure li shows 
the cubic paraboTaTStted to the data, worked out as jiSt nfes ' Ci Tb e d. 
The values found gave the equation 

, Y = 0.35 + 0,0345Z - 0.1397 (XVlOO) + 0.1788(XVl0,000) 

or, clearing of fractions,^ 

Y = 0.35 + 0.0345X - O.OOMX^ + 0.000018X2 

Adding in the 10 which was subtracted from F before making the com- 
putations, the equation becomes 

F = 10.35 + 0.0345X - O.OOMX^ + O.OOOOISX^ 

In Figure 14, the original observations are represented by dots, the 
estimated values from the cubic parabola are represented by stars, 
and the curve of the simple parabola is also shown. A curve has been 
drawn through the stars to show the general shape of the cubic 
parabola. ' 

The last curve comes much closer than the previous curve to“ 
describing the relationship which actually exists. Even so, however, 
it is not entirely satisfactory, for it gives estimates which are still too 
low at the very highest percentage of vitreous kernels. Except for 
this,^^ortion, and the downturn at the beginning, it seems quite 

^^T^re are still other types of curves, however, some of which might 
give better fits than the ones we have tried. For instance the fourth - 1 






r der pj mbpla^/ 



a + bX + cX^ + dX^ 


can be fitted bv an extensio n of th e methods j ust described, as can 
I parabdas with even more terms, “Th os^e are rarelyj isefuh however, as 
I the^greater the number of terxns74h€L5^ater the tendency"bec5m¥s Tor 
I the curveTd''*''^5^^ Tn addition, the vdunie"'oraiTn^ 
be*comes ^TFeineiy burdensome— the computations for the fourth- 
order parabolas involving powers of X up to X^ 

’'See Note 3, Appendix 2 , for proof of this step. 
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Furthermore, there are o nly a l i mited number of obseryations . 
20 in aTT IT"a~twfl,hoIa were fitted with 20 constants , for exampl e, 
it simply twist and turn so as to pass throug h ev ery observa - 

tioET^ince it would simply reproduce these 20 observations, it would 
1‘be‘Erno value at all in indicating the relation which probably holds 
1 true in the universe from which the observations in the sample are 
! drawn. (See Chapters 18 and 22 for further discussion and mathe- 


protein confenf 
in per cent 



Fig. 14. Dot chart, with parabola and cubic parabola. 



matical measures of this question of the sampling significance of a 
fitte^r 3urve.) 

’'^/Fitting lines or parabolas to time series. In studying time series, 
it is sometimes desirable to fit a straight line or a curve to the suc- 
cessive observations as a means of determining the long-time trend. 
The techniques of time-series analysis lie outside the scope of this book, 
and therefore are not given especial consideration here.® Fit ting a 
mathematical trend to a time jeries involves r egarding the^ ^ucces- 
sive''mori^^“-or"ye^^ ^STHdependen^^ 

TE^fact that these values are regularly spaceHTly^T^T^^^ 


I ^ An excellent discussion of the methods and meaning of time-series analysis is 
|given by Frede rick C. Mills in his textbook, Statktical JjiethMs, Chapters VII, 
|VIII, and XITre^^d Edition, Henry Holt and &d:7TTew*'?oik, 1938. See also 
IMax Sasuly, Trend Aruxlym oj Statistics, The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
11934. 
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that the same succession reoccurs in many problems, makes possible 
special methods and special tables, which greatly reduce the labor 
of fitting the equations. This method of computation, known as 
■y^ orthoQonal volynomials, should be used in determining lines or para- 
bdlic curves for such data.® 

^‘Fitting^’ a logarithmic curve. Some of the other types of curves 
mentioned on page 76, particularly types b, c, and d, involving 
logarithms, an d type e. us ing reciprocal sTmav be fitted with relatively 
littlFcoinpi^'^^tion. T]jemethods of fitting one of each^f thesej:ypes 
may be shown for the presehlTCE s^even fEough may fail to give 
any'''b"ettertit than the oiirves which havr'alrea Hy been computed. 

^ Thellifee simple types of To^rithmic curves, 6, c, anSTS!^’' may all 
be fitted by exactly the same method previously used in fitting a 
straight line, except that the logarithms of Z, of 7, or of both together 
are employed where otherwise the values of the variables themselves 
are used. Comparison of the straight-line formula with the logarithmic 
formula indicates how this is done. 


I 


If we use rep resent the logarithms of the Y values, and Z to 
represe^the logaHtEms^ the Z j’alues, our^uaUons will change as 
follows: __ 

^(b) log F = a + 6X, to 7 = a + bX 

y(c) log F = a + 61ogX, to y^a + bX 

F = a + 61ogZ,toF = a + &Z 


In each case it is evident that the new equation is identical in form 
mth the simple straight-line equation. 


^ Y = a + iX 

and the same methods may therefore be used in determining the con- 
stants a and b as were used earlier in equations (8) to (11). 

Some indication as to which one of the three logarithmic formulas 
. will come nearest to fitting a given set of data can be obtmned b^ con- 
verting both the Z and Y values to logari^ms, vari^les Z and 7, and 
then making dot charts of 7 against Z, of 7 against Z, and of 7 against 
Z. If one chart shows the dots falling in substantially a straight line 

® For methods of fitting orthogonal polynomials, see Frederick E. Croxton and 
Dudley J. Cowden, Applied General Statistics, pp. 433-35, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1940, and R. A. Fisher, Methods for Research TForAiors, seventh 

edition, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1938, pp. 148-155, 
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’ the equation corresponding to that chart will give the most satisfactory 
fit.“ 

* The first step in applying any one of the three logarithmic equa- 
tions to the data of the wheat example is to work out the logarithms 


TABLE 20 


Vakiables in Wheat Peoblem and Logakithms of Values 


Per cent protein 

Y 

Per cent vitreous 
kernels 

X 

Logarithms of Variables:* 

Protein 

Y 

Vitreous kernels 

X 

10.3 

6 

1.013 

0.778 

12.2 

75 

1.086 

1.875 

14.5 

87 

1.161 

1.940 

11.1 

55 

1.045 

1.740 

10.9 

34 

1.037 

1.531 

18.1 

98 

1.258 

1.991 

14.0 

91 

1.146 

1.959 

10.8 

45 

1.033 

1.653 

11.4 

51 

1.057 

1.708 

11.0 

17 

1.041 

1.230 

10.2 

36 

1.009 

1.556 

17.0 

97 

1.230 

1.987 

13.8 

74 

1.140 

1.869 

10.1 

24 i 

1.004 

1.380 

14.4 

85 

1.158 ^ 

1.929 

15.8 

96 . 

1.199 

1.982 

. 15.6 

92 

1.193 

1.964 

15.0 

94 

1.176 

1.973 

13.3 1 

84 

1.124 

1.924 

19.0 

99 

1.279 

1.996 


* Logarithms to base 10. 


and con^iEuct the thre ^ dat char ^. to indicat a. which formu la to use. 
The form of computation is shown in Table 20. 


^^This is strictly true only if the ^'goodness of fit” is measured in terms of the 
/osarithms used. , 

\// I jbogarithms may also be ^ed with parabola of higher orders, such as: 

I '^Log F = o H-&X +cZ2 

Such involved curves will not be considered at length in this book, however. 
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It should be noted that in working out the logarithms nothing can 
be adde d or subt racted from^any of the variables (except for round- 
in^oir^cimaJs7.^^ In 'Si tES‘~pFevious work the protein had been 
stated as protein in excess of 10 per cent, but now the original per- 
centage figures are used once more. That is because lo^rithms deal 
with relative values, and the relation of 1 to 2 is quite different frbm'TfTe 
reiafadiToFn^to 12. All the previous equations have dealt with abso- 
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Fig. 15. Dot charts illustrating log Y = f(X); Y‘=f(.log X) ; log Y=f(log X)- 


r 


lute values or differences from the average; and the absolute difference 
between 1 and 2 is of course just the same as that between 11 and 12. 

Figure 15 gives the three dot charts in which the three different 
ways of combining the logarithmic and actual values are shown. 
None of the three gives a very close linear relation, but the one where 
Y and X are plotted seems to come near^t.x The equation *•— - 


log F = a + bX, 
will therefore be used. 


or 


After the lo garith ms are once computed, however, they can be “coded” by 
subtracting“ir*cSQstant or by d ivisionTjusT^ other variaWe?^^§''be®ff"‘t^^ 
formefly^"mth the 'saEae^ffecFSoT the final cbnstanfs*bbtained.”"^"^ 


i 
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The values necessary to determine 

a and b are 

IS follows, using 

equations (9) and (10) : 











V/' ZXY, M^, Ml, 



Table 2l shows in full the computation of these values from the 

§' ■ 

original values of the two variables. 






TABLE 21 




Computation, for Wheat Problem, op Values Needed to Determine 

ii; 


Constants fob Logarithmic Curve 


i 


Per cent 

Logaritlims of 

Extensions 


Per cent 

viti’p-ous 



'>1 

protein 

kernels 

Y 



( 

Y 

X 

Y 


XY 

i 

1 ^ 

10.3 

6 

1.013 

36 

6.078 


12.2 

75 

1.086 

5,625 

81.450 

! ■ 

14.5 

87 

1.161 

7,569 

101.007 

'll ' « 

11.1 

55 

1.045 

3,025 

57.475 

'! 

10.9 

34 

1.037 

1,156 

35.258 

1 

18.1 

98 

1.258 

9,604 

123.284 

1 

14.0 

91 

1.146 

8,281 

104.286 

||i 

10.8 

45 

1.033 

2,025 

46.485 

li 

11.4 

51 

1.057 

2,601 

53.907 

ij 

11.0 

17 

1.041 

289 

17.697 

1 

10.2 

36 

1.009 

1,296 

36.324 

1 

17.0 

97 

1.230 

9,409 

119.310 

i 

13.8 

74 

1.140 

5,476 

84.360 

fi' ■ ■ . 

10.1 

24 

1.004 

576 

24.096 

i; 

. 14.4 

85 

1.158 

7,225 

98.430 

1. 

15.8 

96 

1.199 

9,216 

115.104 

r 

15.6 

92 

1.193 

8,464 

109.756 


15.0 

94 

1.176 

8,836 

110.544 

I . • 

13.3 

84 

1.124 

7,056 

94.416 

1 

19.0 

99 

1.279 

9,801 

126.621 ‘ 

1 ■ 

Sums 

SX = 1,340 

Sf = 22.389 

SX® = 107,566 

SXf = 1,546.888 

1 

This computation gives the values necessary to compute a and 6 

f \ 

by formulas (9) and (10) 

' 
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The averages of X and Y of course are: 


ikf» = 




SX ^ 1,340 
20 

22.389 
20 


n 

n 


= 67.0 


= 1.11945 


Then 


b = 


2Xr - nM^My 1,545.888 - 20(67) (1.1 1945) 


- nM'i 


and 


107,566 - 20(67)2 


= 0.002576 


a = My- h{M^) = 1.11945 - (0.002576) (67) = 0.9469 
In terms of the variable, the equation required is therefore 
F = a + 5X = 0.9469 + 0.002576X 
log F = a + 5X = 0.9469 + 0.002576X 


or 



Up 


The percentage of protein can now be estimated from the propor- 
tion of vitreous kernels observed for any sample of wheat, by sub- 
stituting the percentage of vitreous kernels (the X values) in this equa- 
tion and working it out. Thus for the first example, with 6 per cent 
of vitreous kernels, it would work out as follows: 

^ log F = a + = 0.9469 + 0.0026(6) 

log Y = 0.9624 

Using a table of logarithms we find that the number corresponding to 
the logarithm 0.9624 (that is to say, its antilogarithm) is 9.17. The 
estimated proportion of protein is therefore 9.17 per cent. 

Similarly if the proportion of vitreous kernels in the second sample, 
75, is substituted in the equation, the work to calculate the estimated 
proportion of protein is: 


g 4- bX = 0.9469 4- 0.002576(75) 
1.1401 


antilog 1.1401 = 13.8L 



The estimated proportion of protein is therefore 13.81 per cent. 
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Table 22 shows this computation carried through for each of the 
i ; 20 observations. 


TABLE 22 

Computation, fob Wheat Pboblem, op Estimated Protein Content prom 
Per Cent op Vitreous Kernels on the Basis of a Logarithmic Curve 


(Log Y = 0.9469 + 0.00258 X) f- ^ 

' r- 


Per cent 
vitreous 
kernels 

X 

Estimated per cent protein 

Actual 
per cent 
protein 

F 

Percentage errors in 
estimating protein 
proportion 

1000,- i.oo) 

Estimated 

logarithm 

F 

Antilog of. 
estimate 

Y' 

6 

0.9624 

9.2 

10.3 

+12.0 

75 

. 1.1401 

13.8 

12.2 

-11.6 

87 

1.1710 

14.8 

14.5 

- 2.0 

55 

1.0888 

12.3 

11.1 

- 9.8 

34 

1.0345 

10.8 

10.9 

+ 0.9 

98 

1.1993 

15.8 

18.1 ’ 

+14.6 

91 

1.1813 

15.2 

14.0 

- 7.9 

45 

1.0628 

11.6 

10.8 

- 6.9 

51 

1.0783 

12.0 

11.4 

- 5.0 

17 

0.9907 

9.8 

11.0 

+12.2 

36 

1.0396 

11.0 

10.2 

- 7.3 

97 

1.1968 

15.7 

17.0 

+ 8.3 

74 

1 1.1375 

13.7 

13.8 

+ 0.7 

24 

1.0087 

10.2 

10.1 

- 1.0 

85 

1.1659 

14.7 

14.4 

- 2.0 

96 . 

1.1942 

15.6 

15.8 

+ 1.3 

92 

1 1.1839 

15.3 

15.6 

+ 2.0 

94 

1.1890 

15.5 

15.0 

- 3.2 

84 

1.1633 

14.6 

13.3 

- 8.9 

99 

1.2019 

15.9 

19.0 

+19.5 






Sv^ 

S- 


■^1 






V 


I t sho uld be, nated in this table_that errors made in 
pr oportion of protein are stated as r elative error s rather than absolute 
errors. That is doneTecause the thingT5^^*^/^ir;^s^^ is the 
loganthm of the percentages of protein, or 7, and the errors are 
really the differences between the actual logarithms and the estimated 
logarithms. If z is used to stand for the error, in this case z is really 
in terms of logarithms, that is: ~ ^ ^ 

' ^ log F — estimated log F, or F — F' 
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or in terms of natural numbers: 



anti-log z = 


antilog Y 
antilog Y' 


actual F 
estimated Y 


I ' Subtract ing the constant 1.00 and multiplying by 100 changes this 
^ If relativ#^gure to ‘tE e'peYggRtage whIcF'thF'dbVerved 
}'i below the estimate.^^^^ -\ an ~ 

WlreirdufTT^ as the dependent variable, as.has been done 
*1 here, fitting the equation by the methods just shown involves making 
the square of the logari thmic re siduals around the line as small as 
possible. That means that instead of minimizing the sum of the 
abs olute errors, squared, as lmretofore7wTQdw™niMmwth'eTQffl‘Sfthe 
percentage '£efPcu^7'sqiiired. - i^ it may be desired to use 

/’■'the logarithmic curve, yet to continue to minimize the'absolute errors. 
Relatively simple methods are available to accomplish that result.^ 

, I v-' 12 'j'jjg reason for making this distinction will be seen later on, when the ques- 
j; tion of measuring the accuracy of the estimate is taken up. 

To fit the e qua tion 

log F = a 4- b(logX) 


under the conditions that the sum of the squares of the absolute departures of the 
estimated values, F', from the actual values, F, will be as small as possible, deter- 
mine the values of a and 5 by solving the equations 

I i' S(F2)a -{- S(F2X)6 = SF^F 

•I ^(Y^T)a + S(y2J*)6 = 

where F = log F, and X = log X, as above. 

To compute the several sums involved in these equations, the following form 
may be used: 


X 

F 

F2 

X 

F 

Y^X 

Y^XY 

F^F 

F2^2 

6 

75 

10.3 

12.2 

106.09 

148.84 

0.778 

1.875 

1.013 

1.086 

82.54 

279.08 

1 

83.61 

303.08 

107.47 

161.64 

64.21 

523.27 

Sums 

— 

SF2 

— 

— 



SF^F 

2y2Z2 


The two simultaneous equations can be solved conveniently by the same pro- 
cedure described in Appendix 1, page 464. 

For the derivation of these equations, see W. Edwards Deming, Some Notes on 
Least Sguaresy pp. 136-141. U, S. Department of Agriculture Graduate School, 
Washington, 1938. 
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In Figures 16 and 17 the actual proportions of protein, shown as 
dots, are compared with the estimated values as worked out, by the 
, logarithmic relation. In the first of these fig- 

; ures^the actual and estimated'walues^anre'"^^ 

• slated in terms of the logarithms. It is quite 

1.2 -I apparent here that this equation assumes a 

straight-line relation between the proportion of 

j.i iZ_ — vitreous kernels and the logarithms of the pro- 

portion of protein; since they were computed 
1 0 « A 1 * by a straight-line equation (log F = a + bX) 

o/ 50 100 the estimated values all lie along the continu- 

^ ous straight line indicated. % The mext figure. 

Fig. 16. Dot chart show- however, compares the “actual proportion of 
ing observations and ppotein with the estimated, both stated in 
fog^7==T+ ^X^i^loga^ actual terms. Here the continuous curve 
rithmsofV. which the logarithms produce in the esti- 
mated actual values is clearly shown. The re- 
lation between the proportion of vitreous kernels and the percentage 
of protein, as shown by this curve, does not agree with the actual 
relation as shown by the original observa- 
tions even as closely as did the previous H 

curves computed by means of parabolic equa- 

tions. EO 

Before discussing other ways of express- j 

ing the curvilinear relation it might be well ^ ^ - 

to discuss the p rocedure to dete rmine the 
consta nts and b if eith er of the “o tEeF two . * 

forms of simple., logarithmic equations were « 

..... 5Q IQQ 

used., ^ 

If the equation Y = a -f 6 log Z is employed. Fig. 17. Dot chart show- 





X J 

u 

tr • 


the form F = a + bX is used. 

The vaMes“wEicinnust be computed are 


My, EFZ, EZ 2 

and the constants are determined from the equations 


ing observations and 
fitted line for equation 
F = in natural 

values of F. / 


_ EFZ - nMyM^ 
SZ^ - nM'i 


a - My — IM^ 
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Since the equation is in terms of Y itself, the estimated values, com-^ 
puted from the logarithms of X, will be directly in values of F, and will 
not have to be converted to the antilogarithms. 

^ If the equation log F == a + 6 log X is to be fitted, the form 
F = g 4- 6X iaused. 

The values which will have to be computed are: 

My, M^, SFX, SX^, 

and the constants are determined from the equations 

SFX - uMyM-, 

SX^ - nMl 


a = My — hM-^ 


In this case the equation is in terms of F, the logarithms of F, 
and the estimated values will therefore have to be converted from 
logarithms into natural numbers to show just what the relationship is, 
just as was done in the case that was worked out in detail earlier. 

It is evident that no matter which one of the three logarithmic 
curves is employed, the arithmetic is exactly the same as in deter- 
mining the simple straight line, with the exception of computing the 
logarithms and of substituting the appropriate logarithms where the 
actuaJ/Values would otherwise be employed. 

\xln cases where other modifications of the straight-line equation, 
such as ty pe (e) , a re to be used, t he proc esog, the equa- 
tion to a linear form, then compute the constants just as before. 
"TliuiTEe^t^e’ 


can be converted 

^ = a + bX 

, . 1 ^ 
or, lettmg — == Q, 

Q === g -}- 6X 

The computation can then be carried out in the usual way, and 
after the estimated values of Q, Q', are worked, converted back into 



F values by the equation F' = 


Q' 
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Limitations of equations in describing relationships. Up to this 
point an expression of the relation between the proportion of vitreous 
kernels and the proportion of protein in each sample has been worked 
out on the basis of a number of different mathematical formulas. 
Each different equation has given a different curve. Some, such as 
the cubic parabola or the logarithmic curve, have given curves com- 
ing somewhere near to the relationship shown by the actual observa- 
tions themselves; others, such as the simple straight line, have entirely 
failed to describe the relation. Yet the exact slope or shape of each 
curve was determined from . the same set of observations ; the con- 
stants of each curve were determined by “fitting’^ the same data. The 


Profein confenf 



Fig. 18 . Original observations, and several different types of fitted curves. 

I shape of the different curves is strikingly shown in 

Kgure 1 8 , w We the sev’^aT’Hiff e^n^ are all drawn on one 

1 ^hj^riginaT”o bsery at aons'YTO "sE^^ 

apparent £Ee “(TiSerences inVEVSapis’ of the several curves are 
due solely to the particular form of equation used in computing them. 
Tl ^rq-ftre ^ ^c ertain^types of .relations which can J)e_a^0'arately repre- 
sej^ediy^clLaUhese equations. Whenltls ’“fitted” to' data where 
that type of relation is really present, it can give a curve which 
accurately represents the true relation shown by the data. When 
^ ^^however, as in the present case, an attempt is made to represent a 
relation by an equation which does not truly express the nature' of 
^ the relation, the resulting curve gives only a distorted representation 
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the true relation — it sho ws oj^lv insofar as i^is 20ssiUe 

I io do 'so 'i^hin the limi^^f the particular eqn^on^u^,. 

So far there has been no^atteinpFto’’ show what there is in the 
“nature'^ of relations which may make them of the type to be repre- 
sented accurately by one type of equation or by another. Instead, 
I % purely empirical test of the way each one fits has been relied 
I u poi^- If? judged' by the eye, the relation shown by the fitted 
curve lo oked like the relati^ j^wn^y the_ original observations, we 
have said it gave XsaFsfactory fit; if it has noOook^ like it, we 
have said it did not give a satisfactory fit. And in this particular 
case, none of the computed curves has been really fully satisfactory-^, 
we can readily see that there might be some other smooth continuous 
curve which would come much closer to the actual observations than 
does any of the curves so far computed. 

Of course we mig ht con tinue Jihe process, using more and more 
complex equa tion s, unti l finally we fou n d on e which did satisfactorily 
d escribe the relatio n. Or we m i^iJSnd that no ordinary mathematical 
. expression would des cribj^^^ t^^^ It mightTe that the under- 

r lyi^F^Firve” was so complex that it could not be represented in 
^>^^fementary algebraic terms. But eye^ ^ w e c ould describ e the^rela- 

type of equation, the^only advantage 
would be that then we woufd'^ha ^ some way of estim ating values 
n f_ the.,. Aefi aiidmiL wariable (percentages of protein) from the_ 
pen dent variab le (proportion of vitreous kernels) su^E as would 
agree reasonably well with the values actually observed. So long 
as the equation had been derived merely by the ^'cut-and-try'’ 
method des cribed , it would have no meaning beyond serving as a 
sirnpTFde^^e for estimating values of the one variable from known 
values of the other and would throw no particular light upon the 
real or inherent nature of the relation. For if we could find, by 
enough tr ying, one equat ion which wo uld re pr esen | 
fa^tnrr^^ TtFlghl^^ another. As a matter 

of fact, sometimes it is found that two differenFtypes of equations 
may each give exactly the identical curve when figured out.^^ Which 
one expresses the '^true^^ nature of the relation? Merely because a 
given equation can reproduce a certain relation is no proof that it 
re llly “expresses” the nature of the relation! Something more must 

An example of this type may be seen in the bulletin, What makes the price 
of oats, by Hugh Killough, U, S. Department Agriculture Bulletin 1351, page 8. 
Here equations of two different types were found to yield almost identical curves, 
within the range covered by the observations studied. 
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be knowTiJ ^ii merely th at^t g^ jexpress the rela tion. What Jhat 
isomething is will be taken up i n a l ater se ction . 

is not desired to determine what the ^^real nature” 
0 ^ the relationship is, but it is merely desired to express it suffi- 
.X^iently well so that values of one variable (such as protein content) can 
ybe estimated from known values of another (such as the proportion 
vitreous kernels), it does not make any difference what type of 
equation is used, so long as it represents the observed relationship 
,^4^^equately. As a matter of fact, it^is not really neces sary to h ave 
an equatio n at all. If we hav e only a graph^^fTEejcury or a table 
of values for one variaBle^rresponding jv^lues of an oth er, from , 
wEcTwe”^^ all that is really necessary. 

For if we have a graph of the curve we can very readily estimate the 
value for one variable from corresponding known values for another 
by simply reading it from the curve. Thus in Figure 13 the curve 
for the equation 

Y = a + bX + cX^ 



|l is shown. If we wish to estimate the percentage of protein for a sample 

i; having, say 50 per cent of vitreous kernels, we need only to run up 

I the line for Z = 50 and note the value of Y corresponding to that 

I point on the curve. In this case it is apparently about 10.8 per cent. 

I Similarly, the estimates of the percentage of protein corresponding to 

I any other percentage of vitreous kernels within the range covered by 

I the curve may be read off directly from the curve. Further, by 

I enlarging the chart and making the scale sufSciently detailed, we may 

; read off the estimated values to any degree of accuracy that is desired 

{ — much more accurately, as a matter of fact, than our ability to de- 
li termine the real relation usually justifies, as will be evident later on. 

^ In many cases — ^perhaps in t^e gr eat majorj jxj^cases— simply 

! the js^Qlki ^expression of the relation may be all th at iseittier ne eded 

i or desiraBIeT^The “true relation” between the variableT'may^^ 

i in' vbrvM^at a very Comdex mathematica l expressio n ^^uT3’’’“Fe^ 

quired to represent it properly. Even dmple types ^fphysical rela- 
I tions may require rather complex curves to represent them. In 

I many cases, too, the knowledge of the causes of the relation may be 

!; so undeveloped that there is no real basis for expressing the relation- 

ship mathematically. The relation between- vitreous kernels and 
percentage of protein would be an example of this type — ^very complex 
details of chemical content and physical and biological structure are 
probably responsible, so complex as to be quite beyond satisfactory 


X 
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reduction to mathematical expression. Yet the original observations 
undeniably indicate that there is some sort of definite relation. For 
many practical purposes it ma^ be entirely^^^^s^ merely to 

know what the rel ati onship is , wi thout bothering at all w ith what 

it really^ me^ s. Jbiven in sdentific study that may frequentlyTe 
satisfactory as a first step, since in many cases it is essential to know 
what are the facts before trying to work out the reasons why they 
are as they are. 

Wh en the expr ession of the relation is not to be used except a, s 
an em pirical basis for e stim^ing va liies of the dependent variab le,,. 
frpmThe independent, oFTor "showing just what the relationship is, 
tlmnSEterate^ technique of determining the constants of a mathe- . 

matical equation and working out the estimated values by the use of 
that e quation^becomes largely unnecessary. In many cases a curve 
can be determined with only a small fraction of the effort required in 
“fitting’’ a mathematical equation, yet it fits the data quite as well 
as any mathematical curve. In such cases the curve may afford quite 
as satisfactory a description of the relation and a basis for estimating 
one variable from the other as if elaborate computations had been 
made. This method is known as freehand smoothing. 

Expressing a curvilinear relation by a freehand curve. The 
process of determining a freehand curve may be very simply illus- 
trated. In fact, it has already been suggested in much of the previous 
discussion. The very simplest way to do it would be to plot the 
original observati ons on coordinate paper, just as has been shown 
so many times before, and then dmw a ^ ntinuous smooth curx e 
t hrough them by eye in such a wayj ^ ^"pass“l^roy!ina^^ through 
t] ^ center of the .observations all along its coum e. Where the nature 
of the relation is indicated quite as closely by the original observations 
as it is in the wheat problem which we have been discussing, this 
might yield quite a satisfactory expression of the relation. In other 
cases, however, the observations might be more widely scattered, 
and the underlying relation might be more dij05cult to determine, so 
that different persons, drawing in the curves freehand, might draw 
in rather different curves. Some meth od is therefore needed to give 
a gre ater degree of precision to the” result, and to insure th^tl 
samTdata woulT'yfeM-substaai^^ result even in the 

hand s dOS 

be secured by a relatively minor ex- 
tension of the "mMods” already discus in the first illustration of 
a two-variable relationship— the automobile-stopping problem. There 
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Ji, was found that by classif 3 dng the observations in appropriate 
/“'^^roups, the general nature of the re lation could be expressed by 
irregular line connecting the sever al group ^gfagMr~Ml~ijlrairi8 
' needed is some method of deriving a Continuous smooth curve from 


/ 


TABLE 23 

Computation of Averages to Use in Fitting Freehand Curve^ for Wheat- 

Protein Problem 





Vitreous kernels 

Vitreous kernels 

Vitreous kernels 

Vitreous kernels 


below 25 per cent 

25 to 49 per cent 

50 to 74 per cent 

75 to 100 per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Per cent 



vitreous 

Per cent 

vitreous 

Per cent 

vitreous 

Per cent 

vitreous 

Per cent 


kernels 

protein 

kernels 

protein 

kernels 

protein 

kernels 

protein 


6 

10.3 

34 

10.9 

55 

11.1 

75 

12.2 


17 

11.0 

45 

10.8 

51 

11.4 

87 

14.5 


24 

10.1 

36 

10.2 

74 

13.8 

98 

18.1 








91 

14.0 








97 

17.0 








85 

14.4 

i 







96 

15 8 








92 

15.6 








94 

15.0 








84* 

13.3 



! 





99 

19.0 








Totals 

47 

31.4 

115 

31.9 

180 

36.3 

998 

168.9 

No. cases. 

3 


3 


3 


11 


^verages . 

15.67 

10.47 

38.33 

10.63 

60.00 

12.1 

90.73 

15.35 



that irregular line. Smoothing out that irregular line, freehand, is 
a very evident and simple method. At the same time, starting with 
the irregular line of group averages gives a certain stability to the 
process and insures that different persons would draw in the curve 
with about the same position and shape. 

Applying the process to the wheat problem, the first step is to 
classify the data into appropriate groups according to the values 
of the independent variable, the proportion of vitreous kernels, and 
to determine the average percentage of vitreous kernels and of protein 
content for the observations falling into each group. The discussion 
of the automobile problem has shown that, for the differences in 
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averages to be significant, it is necessary for the groups to be large 
enough so that the averages would not vary erratically from group to 
group. In some cases a little experimenting might be necessary to 
determine what this size would be. In the present case, inspection of 
the dot chart showing the original observations (Figure 12, page 83) 
indicates that a class interval of 25 per cent of vitreous kernels will 
give groups large enough to make the averages of protein content 
fairly stable from group to group. 

The form of computation most ' convenient to obtain the group 
averages, using groups of the size suggested, is shown in Table 23. 



X' Vitreous kernels, in percent 

Fig. 19. Original observations and averages of protein content, and freehand curve. 


cated by hollow circles, whereas original observations are again shown 
by soii3~^St5^ — iSTsmooth continuous dashed curve has been drawn 
through the series of group averages, ignoring the individual ob- 
servations and following only the general trend shown by the averages. 



This smooth curve comes quite near to repres enting the relation sh own 
h v tEruidividuafobservations through -mostoLits-gxient ; but beyoird 
95 per cent of vitreous kernels it fails to follow the individuaT obser- 
vations — ^through that portion of the range the protein content- rises 
much faster than is indicated by the average for the whole range 
from 75 through 100 per cent vitreous kernels. 

nvpr half oi fl,U the observation aJa ll in this upper por tion 
of the rknge, it would seem reasonable to classy them into smaHSr 




I 
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groups jQ_M_ia_gW6-^ better basis for determining this portion of 
t] te curv e. Let us try spitting the observations above bOlrrEo^fOur 
groups, each with about the same number of observations — say 50 to 
69, 70 to 84, 85 to 94, and 95 to 100. The computation of the new 
averages is shown in Table 24. 

TABLE 24 

Computation of Sub-ayerages for Last Groups in Wheat Problem, for Fitting 

Freehand Curve 



Vitreous kernels 

Vitreous kernels | 

Vitreous kernels 

Vitreous kernels 


50 to 69 per cent 

70 to 84 per cent ^ 

85 to 94 per cent 

95 td 100 per cent 


Per cent 
vitreous 
kernels 

Per cent 
protein 

Per cent 
vitreous 
kernels 

Per cent 
protein 

Per cent 
vitreous 
kernels 

Per cent 
protein 

Per cent 
vitreous 
kernels 

Per cent 
protein 


55 


11.1 

75 

12.2 

87 

14.5 

98 

18.1 


51 


11.4 

74 

13.8 

91 

14.0 

97 

17.0 





84 

13.3 

85 

14.4 

1 96 

15.8 




92 

15.6 

99 

19.0 






94 

15.0 








Totals 

106 


22.5 

233 

39.3 

449 

73.5 

390 

69.9 

No. cases. 

2 



3 


^5 


4 


Averages . 

63^ 

J 

L 

_Tz: 


"XSTT” 

89.8 

14.7 

97.5 

17.48 


These 2 jewfovei^;|es 
are als^plo tted 


, together witlL jhe previous ones for the low er 
in Figure 19, arij i.the number . 


each repr"esentsTF indicateTnextr^^it^to^^ what_ weig:h t 

to "' Ssign to T EaFliver age . Finally, a smooth continuous curve .has 

I been drOTuTinTT^ pass as near asjpossible "Itrlhe^^iff 

without rnfl,kiTigJ]]n g;ica.l twists Of tuj ms^ JfsTs^evident in the figure, 
I it has been possible to draw the Tine with no point of inflection in it, 
yet so that it passes quite near to all the group averages and ap- 
proximately through the middle of the individual observations. Fur- 
ther, the general course of the line is sufficiently well defined by the 
several group averages so that if it were redrawn, either by the same 
person or another person, it could have only minor differences from 
C the line actually shown, v Making the chart over two or three times, 
I and drawing a separate curve on each trial, then averaging the two or 
T three curves together, is one method of reducing the variation due to 
^individual Judgment in drawing the curve. 
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Ca|mhgg.i^ freehand fitting. In drawing in the freehand curve 
no atti^^hias been made to have the curve follow all the twists and 
turns of the irregular line of averages. As was shown previously 
with the automobile illustration, these irregular differences from group 
to group may very readily be due to chance fluctuations in sampling 
where the groups are small. ^^sTot unless the groups included a very 
much larger number of cases than these do here would one be justified y- ^ 

in bending the curve because of the position of a single group average, 
and not even then unless there was some logical basis for a curve of that 
shape. In doubtful cases breaking up a particular group into smaller 
groups, as was just done In the wheat example, or reclassifying the 
observations into somewhat different groups, will help to determine 
whether or not the data positively indicate that an extra inflection 
is needed. It is also necessary to see if some single observation is 
responsible for the abnormality; if it is, it is better to disregard it 
and draw the curve without the extra twist. 

In drawing in a freehand curve, it is desirable to place certain 
logical limitations on the shape of the curve ratherTHan to have it be 
pufeIy'‘~M^'1e^^ representatira of the data. To t]^ 


JLJb 


nec essary to decide before the c urve is dra wn what those limitations 

sh ould b e. The limitations should be based upon a logfcal anali^is 

of the relation under examination, in the light of all the information ^ ^ ^ 

available to the investigator. In this case, for example,, a considera- 

tion of the biological structure of the kernels, of the portions which j rv 

run high in protein content, and of the appearance and size of thoseO^ 


portions might lead one to the following conclusions: 

An increase in the proportion of vitreous kernels might be 
associated with no change in the proportion of protein, or with an 
increase in the proportion, but never with a decrease in the proportion. 

(6) The relation between vitreous kernels and protein should be 
a progressive one, consistently changing throughout the range of 
vacation, rather than fluctuating back and forth. 

^ {c) The maximum proportion of protein would be found with the 
largest proportion of vitreous kernels. 
h These three logical expectations might then be expressed in the 
1 following limitations to be placed on the shape of the curve to be 
1 drawn: 

^ (1) The curve should have no negative slope throughout its length. 

(2) The curve should have no points of inflection, but should 
change shape continuously and progressively. 
y/"(3) The maximum should be reached at the end of the curve. 
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These three logical limitations are all fulfilled by both the curves 
shown in Figure 19, yet they would exclude other types of curves 
which might be drawn. For example, they would rule out a curve 
with a hump or twist in it, or one which sloped down and then up.^^ 

In some cases, examination of the data by the method of successive 
group averages, even after all the tests suggested above, will show the 
presence of a relation which cannot be expressed within the logical 
limitations imposed on the shape of the curve. In that case, the rea- 
soning underlying the logical analysis should be reexamined, to see 
if some step requires restatement and if the limitations themselves 
should be changed. (For a further discussion of this interaction of 
induction and deduction, see pages 443 to 452 of Chapter 24.) For 
a curve to have real meaning, it must be consistent with a careful 
logical analysis, no matter whether the curve is obtained mathe- 
matically or freehand, or whether the logical limitations are expressed 
in a mathematical equation or in a set of limitations placed on the 
shape o^he curve drawn by freehand fitting.^® 

InpBT^ting the fitted curve. It is evident that the freehand curve 
picomes%[oser to agreeing with all the original observations than did 
.. J \ny of the mathematically determined curves. So far as can be 
-fudged by eye alone, it “fits^^ the relation actually observed quite 
^^^j[^^ 5 i^atisfactorily. So far as giving a definite statement of the relation, 
^ and serving as a basis for estkm^g values of one variable from known 
n values of the other, t Ms’Wm^btained by the very simple process 
sho wn; is more ^s atisfactory than any of the curves obtamod by t he 
mathematical^ cUmputationsl ' 

The use of the freSTand curve in estimating values of the dependent 
variable, percentage of protein, from known values of the independent 
variable, proportion of vitreous kernels, may be readily illustrated. 
Taking the first observation, with 6 per cent of vitreous kernels, and 
reading off the corresponding proportion of protein from the curve 


This use of logical analysis in stating the limitations on a freehand curve 
may be compared with the use of logic in deciding on the type of mathematical 
equation to employ. Note the subsequent section in this chapter on ^The logical 
significance of mathematical functions.” 

16 For a more detailed discussion of the pros and cons of freehand versus mathe- 
matical fitting, see W. Malenbaum and J. D. Black, The use of the short-cut 
graphic method of multiple correlation, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Yol. LII, 
November, 1937, and The use of the short-cut graphic method of multiple correla- 
tion: comment, by Louis Bean, and Further comment, by Mordecai Ezekiel, and 
Rejoinder and concluding remarks, by Malenbaum and Black, Quarterly Journal* 
of Economics, Eehmaxy, 1940, 
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in Figure 19, we get 10.4 per cent as the estimated protein content. 
Similarly for the second observation, 75 per cent vitreous kernels, 
the curve indicates 12.9 per cent as the proportion of protein. Reading 
off the estimated protein for each of the 20 observations we get the 
estimates shown in Table 25. 



equation stating the relation between X and 7, we still have a mathe- 
matical expression of the relation between them. For we can write 

F=/(Z) 

which simply means that the estingaiieSj"^^ are a function 

of X; that is, for every Z "value IHere is some corresponding T' 
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value. Of course, we can find what this corresponding value is only 
by reading it off the curve; yet that is enough. We have a grapMc^ 
statement of the functional relation; if we had a feSmi^eTormuIa 

an anal ytical statem ent of the 

relation as well. 

Although we do not have a definite equation to represent the free- 
hand curve, it is still possible to state the relation shown by the 
curve other than in graphic form. This can be done by constructing 
a table showing, for whatever values of the independent variable may 
be selected, the corresponding estimated values of the dependent vari- 
able. Such a tabul ar statement of the relation may be mo re readily 
no 2 ;¥ypi^ei]fied^Ja^ ^ n ot accustomed to graphic "i^es^nt^fmm 

Further, it provides a basis for reconstructing the curve on any scale 
desired for the purpose of making further estimates. Table 26 illus- 
trates this method of stating the relation. 

TABLE 26 


EE Cent of Peotein Coeeesponding to Vaeioits Peopoetions of Viteeous 
Keenels in Samples of Wheat, as Indicated by 20 Obseevations 


Proportion of 
vitreous kernels 

Corresponding 
proportion of 
protein 

Proportion of 
vitreous kernels 

Corresponding 
proportion of 
protein 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

10 

10.4 

70 

12.4 

20 

10.5 

80 

13.5 

30 

10.7 

90 " 

15.0 

40 

10.9 

95 

16.2 

50 

11.2 

99 

18.0 

60 

11.7 




In the range where the curve is rising most steeply the readings 
are taken more closely together, to provide for reproducing that por- 
tion of the curve more accurately. In addition, no readings are taken 
beyond the range covered by the original observations, nor are any 
shown for the extreme ends where the observations are few. This 
raises the whole question of how curves like this can serve as a basis 
for estimating when measurements are made of the independent vari- 
able, such as proportion of vitreous kernels, in cases other than those 
used in determining the relation. This problem will be taken up at 
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the end of this chapter. But first the question of whether to use 
fre^and or analytical curves will be discussed. 

logical significance of mathematical functions. There has 
been frequent reference previously to the question whether an equa- 
tion did or did not express 'The real nature” of a relationship, with 
little explicit attempt to explain exactly what that meant. To know 
when we are justified in using the simple freehand curve, and when 
we should go to the additional work of determining an equation for 
the curve, we must understand the logical bases for different types 
of equations, so that we can judge whether or not any particular type 
of curve can logically be expected to express the relation in any given 
set of observations. 

The linear equation. Many relations are so simple that ordinarily 
we would not think of expressing them mathematically. Thus, if a 
train is traveling 45 miles an hour, the distance traveled is equal to 
the time multiplied by the speed. Using t for the time in hours, d 
for distance, and s for speed, the relation is obviously 


d — st 

This is a simple straight-line relation. Now, if, in addition, the 
train were a miles away from a given station at the beginning, after 
t hours of additional travel away from the station it would be D miles 
away, where 

. D^a-{-‘d^a-\-st 

This is now expressed in the usual form for the straight-line 
equation, T = a + bX. This equation is therefore the one to b e 
used whenTi^ can logically be expected that^ch unit change in X 
causes a corr esponding change in 7 , regardless of the size of X, Thus 
iiT^co^uEn^ ' the train has traveled we are assuming 
that it continued to travel at a definite rate, say 45 miles an hour, 
the whole way, and traveled the 200th mile just as fast as the first 
mile. Now if we were dealing wdth something where the change in 
F was not the same for different values of X, the equation would no 
longer be satisfactory. For example, an airplane on a long-distance 
flight has to carry a heavy load of gasoline at the start and hence 
cannot attain full speed; the farther it goes the lighter its load be- 
comes and the higher speed it can make. In such a case the straight- 
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line formula would not be applicable, since the speed of the plane 
would increase with the distance it had gone. If the straight-line 
formula were used, it would indicate that it would take just as long 
to travel the first hundred miles as the last hundred, whereas actually 
it would take longer than that to travel the first hundred and less 
than that to travel the final hundred. Only an equation which in- 
cluded some value that properly took into account the change in speed 
witluthe change in distance could satisfactorily represent this relation. 

^ h e quadrati c equation. Another case in which the rate at which 
Y increases changes as the value of X increases is that of a weight 
falling to the ground. Since the attraction of the earth is for prac- 
tical purposes a constant, it exercises a constant pull on a falling 
body. Thus, the farther a body falls, the faster it travels. It is just 
as if, in throwing a ball, a boy did not let go the ball for it to travel 
by its momentum but was able to keep shoving against it, adding 
more and more speed to the momentum it already had. Physicists 
express this relation bv savin g that the velocity with which an object 
. falls is accelerated at a constant rate. This equation, therefore, is: 

where p is a constant measuring the force of gravity, V is velocity in 
feet per second, and t is time in seconds. 

With regard to the distance a body will fall in any giyen time, 
therefore, the case is much the same as with our airplane. The 
velocity, or speed, is increasing with every passing moment, and there- 
fore the' distance traveled in each succeeding second will be greater 
than the distance traveled in the previous second. 

If we assume that the value of g in the equation is already known 
to^be 32, the equation 

V=^gt 

can then be written 

V = m 

We can then estimate the distance traversed by a falling body in 
each successive second by a process of approximation like this: 

Let us figure that the average speed for each 2 seconds is the same 
' as at the midpoint (which may not be exactly right) and then let us 
estimate the distance traversed in those 2 seconds by multiplying this 
average speed by the time. Then by adding all the distances together 
we can get an approximation of the total distance. ; 
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First we need to calculate the average speed for each period, using 
the last equation, V = 32t: 

End of 1st second, speed = 32(1) = 32 = average speed for 1st two seconds 

End of 3d second, speed == 32(3) = 96 — average speed for 2d two seconds 

End of 5th second, speed = 32(5) = 160 = average speed for 3d two seconds 

End of 7th second, speed = 32(7) = 224 = average speed for 4th two seconds 

End of 9th second, speed = 32(9) = 288 — average speed for 5th two seconds 


Then we can estimate the distance traveled in each 2-second period, 


as follows: 


Period 

Average speed, feet 

Distance in that 


^per second 

period, feet 

1st 

32 

64 

2d 

96 

192 

3d 

160 

320 

4th 

224 

448 

5th 

288 

576 

Estimated total distance 

..... 1600 


Another estimate could be obtained by estimating the distance for 
each second separately, for there might be less error in assuming that 
the speed at the middle of each second would represent the average for 
that se^gpd. On this basis the problem would work out. 


Speed at middle of 1st second = 32 (|) = 
Speed at middle of 2d second = 32 (l|) = 
Speed at middle of 3d second = 32(2 J) = 
Speed at middle of 4th second = 32 (3 1) = 
Speed at middle of 5th second = 32 (4 J) — 
Speed at middle of 6th second = 32 (5 J) — 
Speed at middle of 7th second = 32 (6 1) = 
Speed at middle of 8th second = 32 (7 J) = 
Speed at middle of 9th second = 32 (8|) = 
Speed at middle of 10th second = 32 (9 J) = 


16; distance in that second = 16 

48; distance in that second = 48 

80; distance in that second = 80 

112; distance in that second = 112 

144; distance in that second = 144 

176; distance in that second = 176 

208; distance in that second = 208 

240; distance in that second = 240 

272; distance in that second = 272 

304; distance in that second = 304 

= 1,600 


In 10 seconds, total distance traversed 


This comes out exactly the same as before. On reflection, it is 
evident that this is to be expected. Since the velocity increases at 
a uniform rate for each moment of time, the true average rate of speed 
for any period -will be just half way between the speed at the be- 
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ginning and at the end.^’' If we consider our 10 seconds as a whole, 
the velocity at the beginning is equal to 

U = Z2(t) = 32(0) - 0 

that is, the initial velocity is zero; whereas the velocity at the end is 
7 = 32(0 = 32(10) = 320 
The average speed for the period, therefore, is 


0 + 320 
2 


160 


which is exactly the same as the speed at which the body is falling at 
the middle of the period, at the end of the fifth second, which is 


7 = 32(0 = 32(5) = 160 

Computing the total distance traversed by multiplying the total 
time by this average speed, we have 

d = (160) (10) = 1,600 

giving exactly the same answer as our earlier computation. 

The averag e sp eed during anv p f rrod^o-f A s pconds is therefore 32i^^2 . 
The total disfahce' traversed in the t seconds can therefore be deter- 
mined by multiplying the average speed, 32it/2, by the total i^jgiber of 
seconds, t. This gives 

or 

N/d = 32^ 

-16^2 

So far, we have assumed that we know the acceleration, or rate of 
increase in velocity per second. Suppose instead we had not known it 
to begin with. How could we have found it out? 

If we had used the symbol g to represent this value, we could have 
carried out all the previous calculations, except that we should have 
used where instead we have used ■■ 32.” 

17 This would not be true of all types of relations. If, for example, velocity 
increased at a changing rate, the smaller the units taken the more accurate would 
be the result, 
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Our last formula then would have been 


f 




or 


If we let ^ 
2 


by the equation then would read 

^ d - be 


We could readily determine the value for b by observing the 
distance a given body falls in 1 second, in 2 seconds, in 3 seconds, etc., 
and then working out the probable value for the constant, just as has 
been done before. 

After we had made measurements of several distances d in the 
several periods ty we could determine b most readily for the straight- 
line equation by using T for e. Then 

v/ d = hr 

"(whi ch is the s ame form as T = a -f- bX ). 

Since we may assume a = 0, it follows, from equation (10)., 


that 
Hence 
and 


a == My — bMx 


0 - ilf - bM^ 


bMx = My 


5 = ^^ 
ifx 


27 

2Z 


or, in the terms of this particular example, 


Mt 

which gives a basis for determining p, the acceleration due to gravity in 
feet per second, simply by making observations of the time for bodies 
to fall varying distances. 

Substituting an observation of 64 feet in 2 seconds in this equation 
gives b = = 16; htoce ^ = 32. 
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In this case it should be noted that the formula 



is derived on the assumpti on that the attraction of gravity is a con - 

per second, or 

^ ^jiiTor^meTTJ^nTTKs'assu^^onis^^ 

Fe used. The equation is directly based upon this assumption; the 
reasoning used in deriving the equation also serves to explain wh:it 
the constants obtained really represent. On the basis of this reasoning 
the equation determined is not a mere empirical expression of the 
relation between time falling and distance traversed. Instead, it is a 
fundamental measurement of why that distance is what it is^ and 
relates it in a logical manner to the attraction of the earth. 


/ 





Fig. 20. The trajectory of a projectile, illustrating the equatj^p^ 
Y=a+bX + cX2. 

Although it would be quite possible in this particular case to draw 
a freehand curve expressing the relation between time and distance, 
it would not be so satisfactory as the mathematical equation. The 
curve would merely state what the relation was ;g&fi«,^||||tioiL in 
a d^tion. explains why it is. in the terms of a particular hypotnesil.* 
^Thepar^^ic^ Another physical case in which a definite 

reblror^^ logically, and then measured statis- 

tically, is the firing of a projectile from a gun. 

Disregarding the resistance of the air, there are three elements 
"^hi t^h 'will dj^ ^ the projectile wiinSuw ^reac^ 

given instant after, it leaves the muizTe^ the gun. The simplest 
of these elements is the height of the muzzle of the gun itself, repre- 
sented by a in Figure 20. All the subsequent changes in elevation will 
obviously have to be added to that. 

The second element is the rate at which the projectile is moving up- 
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ward at the instant it leaves the muzzle. That is dependent, of course, 
on the angle at which the gun is elevated and the muzzle velocity. If 
the gun were elevated 1 per cent from the horizontal and the muzzle 
velocity were 1,000 feet per second, the projectile would leave 
the muzzle moving upward at the rate of 10 feet per second. If there 
were no resistance of the air, and if there were no force of gravity 
to pull the projectile off its course, its momentum would carry it on 
in this direction to infinity, as illustrated by the straight line in the 
picture. Here h represents the increase in elevation the projectile 
would attain for each additional second of flight, and a and hi the ele- 
vation it would attain if gravity did not influence it. 

But gravity is at work too. As we have already seen, as soon as a 
body is released, the pull of gravity tends to move it downward at 
ever-increasing speed. Even if it is headed upward as when shot 
from a gun, the pull of gravity starts tending to pull it down. The 
diagram illustrates what happens, with C used to represent the distance 
the body would have fallen if it had no upward velocity. At first the 
gain in height from its upward momentum is more than enough to 
offset the tendency to lose height because of the pull of gravity, and 
the projectile moves upward along the curved course indicated. But 
finally the loss due to gravity becomes greater than the gain from its 
original upward ««iomentuin and the trajectory gradually turns down- 
ward, imtil the projectile finally comes to rest in the earth or on its 
target. 

The height that the projectile reaches at any moment is the sum 
of these three components — ^the original height, the upward course, and 
the loss by gravity. Its height, then, can be expressed by adding 
together the three elements. 

a remains the same, regardless of the time elapsed. 

B, tne^fTeight due solely to the original momentum, depends on 
the time, increasing as the time increases. If we let b represent the 
initial rate of gain in elevation per second of time, B can then be 
stated: 

B = 

Finally, C depends on the time elapsed, and, as we have just seen, 
varies with the square of time. With the same notation as in our 
falling-stone problem, but with C substituted for distance fallen 

2t 
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Adding these three elements together, we obtain the equation for 
the height of the projectile at any instant, letting H represent height 

“ rr , -Lt , ,2 

jff = fl -f" ci 

It will be seen that this equation is exactly identical in form with 
the equation for a parabola 

'^Y = a + 5X + cZ® I 


Measurements of the height of the projectile at various given timei 


imiR mvp.n ^ 


after firing the charge, made for a given gun, firing the same charge^? ^ 
at the same elevation of the gun, would give a series of Z and Y values 


■i 

jWf 


which could be used in computing the constants a, h, and c, even if alt 
were unknown to start with. 

If the equation were actually worked out, it would tell much more 
than merely the graph of the relation. For if the reasoning on which 
the several different constants were included in the equation was 
correct, then the equation would furnish a real explanation of why the 
projectile moved as it did, in terms of the laws of motion and of 
gravity upon which all such movements depend. 

Reasoning such as this, carried out to much greater lengths, has 
formed the basis for the scientific ^daws’^ which have been discovered 
fin physics and chemistry and expressed in definitui^ equations. The 
methods for determining the constants in such equations, a^j^esented 
earlier in the chapter, were devised to serve in determining^Bch types 
of relations. Bu t when the same metho ds are app lied to biological, 
economic, educational, of dtherr^ 


rarejyns tnere 

basiS^for iSpectmg'lTp^ mathematical relationship such as 
can be expressed in a given type of equation. In many cases our 
knowledge of the reasons for the relationship are alt^^her too 
limited to enable us to say why the relationship is; and even where 
we can establish the reasons, they are frequently too complicated or 
too involved — or even too biological — ^to admit of mathematical treat- 
ment. If we express a given relation by a formula, merely on the 
basis that that formula seems to describe the observed relation satis- 
factorily, we do not have any greater knowledge of the relation than 
if we merely drew in a freehand curve. The equation is simply an 
empirical description of the relation; of and by itself, it offers no 
clue as to what the relation means. 

p VJien equation. From this discussion, the 

following tentative conclusion may be reached: Only when there is 
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some good logical basis for expecting a certain type of relation to hold 
should mathematical curves be employed in describing the relation- 
ship. When there is a l ogical bas is for using a given formula, the 
constantsoT*^^'*e^iawra serv^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ln^re 
oFT^rdSiou^^r**E*^r‘"^EeF'c^stiiemath^ 
no^murelTgm^ance than the freehand curve; the latter may there- 
fore be employed to describe the nature of the relation, and can be 
determined with much less expenditure of effort. That does not mean 
that a mathematical curve, based on adequate logical analysis, is of no 
additional value. I f it can be shown that s uch a curve does fit th e 
data, that may verify an hypothe sis and so provide a jdaw^^ to state 
£Ke n^ure~STIieTFelalKmi^^ may be of far more value than 

what the relationship is observed 
w to be. If, however, there is no logical basis for anything except the 
I empirical statement of the observed relation, the freehand curve 
^ is just as valuable as one fitted by aid of a mathematical equation. 

Where the logical expectations do not lead to a relation which can 
I be formally expressed in a simple equation, they may, as has already 
I been shown, still be sufficient to state a set of limiting conditions 
^to be used in fitting a freehand curve. 

♦ A mathematical equation used in an economic 'prob lem, Econo- 
tfiists sometimesilse thehypotESsTKal^or^^ there 

will be a constant relation between the rate of change in the 

quantity consumers would buy and the rate of change in price. That 
is, if an increase of, say, 1 per cent in price would cause a 2 per cent de- 
crease in consumption when prices were low, a similar increase of 1 per 
cent in price would still cause a decrease of 2 per cent in consumption 
even when prices were high and consumption was already low. 

This ^^onomic hypothesis can be stated in definite mathematical 
terms quite as readily as the various physical hypotheses which have 
been mentioned; for it makes certain definite assumptions as to the 
precise way the two 'variables (price and consumption) are related. 

If C is used for quantity consumed and P for price, the statement 
says that the relation 

C=/(P) 


that is, that the quantity consumed depends upon and varies with 
price, is a function of the type 


C = kP^ 
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The reason for its being that type can be seen by stating the last 
equation in logarithmic form: 

log C = a + 6 log P 

This says now that a given change in the logarithm of P is always 
accompanied by a change of b times as much in the logarithm of C. 
Remembering that the same absolute change in the logarithm of a 
number always means a constant 'percentage change in its actual 
value, we can see that this equation states the economic hypothesis 
that a given proportional change in price is always accompanied, on 
the average, by a constant proportionar change in consumption, no 
matter whether price was high or low to start with. 

The practical application of the logarithmic demand equation may 
be illustrated by a concrete case. Table 27 shows the slaughter of 
hogs (under federal inspection) in the United States during the years 
1922 to 1927 and the average price paid by packers during those years. 
If we assume that all the meat and other products from these hogs was 
consumed and ignore any possible shifts in the levels of demand during 
that period, we may ask whether the relation between the annual 

TABLE 27 » 


Slaughtbb op Hogs, and Aveeage Peice, and Comptitation op 
Logaeithmic Cueve % 

(log C = o + ?> log P) .MH 


Year* 

Weight of 
hogs 

Price of 
' hogst 

(P) 

Logarithms of data 

Extensions 

slaughtered f 

(C) 

Slaughter 

Price 

CP 

Jt>2 


Billion 

Dollars 

C 

P 



1922-23 

pounds 

11.66 

per cwt. 
7.62 

1.0667 

0.8820 

0.94083 

0.77792 

1923-24 

11.83 

7.61 

1.0730 

0.8814 

0.94574 

0.77687 

1924-25 

10.25 

10.71 

1.0107 

1.0298 

1.04082 

1.06049 

192&-26 

9.66 . 

12.16 

0.9850 : 

1.0849 

1.06863 

1 . 17701 

1926-27 

10.04 

10.84 

1.0017 

1.0350 

1.03676 

1.07123 

1927-28 

10.99 

9.20 

1.0410 

0.9638 

1.00332 

0.92891 

Sums ..... 



6.1781 

5.8769 

6.03610 

5.79243 





♦ From November to October, iaclusive. 
t Live weight of hogs slaughtered under federal inspection. 

t Average costs to packers, at live weight. Adjusted for differences in price level, to 1928 level. 
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average price and the consumption of hog products in the United States 
during this period agrees with the hypothesis that a given propor- 
tional fall in price causes a constant proportional rise in consumption. 
' We may at least roughly hold constant the effect of changes in price 
level by adjusting the price averages for concurrent changes in the level 
of wholesale prices. 

Accordingly we “fit” the equation 

log C = a + 6 log P 

(where C = consumption, and P — price) 


to the data by the methods previously discussed. The actual com- 
putations are all shown in Table 27. 


Mr = 




IC 6.1781 


n 

2P 


6 

5.8769 


= 1.02968 


= 0.97948 


n 6 

S(^) = S(^) - nikf^ikfp 

=^.03610 - 6(1.02968) (0.97948) =- 0.01521 
= S(p2) _ nMp = 5.79243 - 6(0.97948)® = 0.03614 
S(^) -0.01521 


S(p®) 


0.03614 


= - 0.42086 


hMy = 1.02968 - (- 0.42086) (0.97948) 


C — cicp ”h h^jjP 


= 1.4419 - 0.42086P 
logC = 1.4419 - 0.4209 log P 


We may next test how well this equation describes the relation- 
ship by plotting both the original observations and the curve corre- 
sponding to the equation. Figure 21 shows this comparison in terms 
of the logarithmic values used in the computation and with the 
logarithmic values of the function (which, of course, is a straight 
line) . It is seen that this straight line seems to fit the original values 
quite closely; they fall very close to it, above and below, in such a 
random fashion that no other type of curve seems necessary. 
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The comparison may also be made in terms of the original values, 
using the estimated values of the curve transformed from logarithms 
back to real numbers. Figure 21 shows the comparison of these values. 
Here again, the demand curve is seen to be a satisfactory “fit” to 
the actual data.^® 

The economic hypothesis as to the relation between price and con- 
sumption would therefore seem to be borne out so far as this par- 
ticular illustration is concerned, and with the assumptions stated. 
The size of the constant, b, — 0.42, indicates that anywhere along the 
curve a 1 per cent increase in the price of hogs is accompanied by 
approximately 0.4 per cent decrease in hog consumption, or vice versa}^ 


Loa of 
consumption 



Actual consumption 
Billions, of pounds 



7 8 9 10 II IE 13 

Actual price, in cents per Jb. 


Fig. 21 . The relation of consumption of hog products to hog prices, fitted by a 
logarithmic demand curve, both in logarithms of consumpti^ and price and in 

natural numbers. 


The wheat-protein example, on the other hand, illustrated a case 
where there was no logical basis for the use of any particular equation 
and where a freehand curve was therefore as satisfactory as any other 
type and gave a better fit than any of the analytical types which 
were tried. As has been stated, the great majority of the problems 
in the natural and social sciences are probably of this type, where 

Six observations, such as used in this case, are far too few to give stable or 
dependable results in price analysis or any other form of correlation. A curve 
from, a sample of six observations is still less reliable than is an average from a 
sample of six observations. The close fit of the line to the observations in this 
case is partly due to the small number of observations utilized. The student can 
check this by recomputing this example including additional data for a longer 
period, say through 1937-1938, as given in Agricultural Statistics, p. 327, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1939. 

19 In calculating this* simple illustration, no attempt has been made to allow for 
the effect of changes in other factors which might also influence hog prices, such as 
the lever of consumer buying power, the’supplies or prices of other competing meat 
animals, or the changes in export demand. Chapter 23 discusses actual price anal- 
yses involving much mpre elaborate work than this shoym here, 
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the relation can be measured even though the specific causes for it 
cannot be stated in mathematical language. Only where the relations 
can be explained on some logical basis which lends itself to mathe- 
matical statement is there justification for a large amount of work 
to ^^fit^^ a specific formula; and even then, if it is found that that 
particular formula does not give as good a ^^fit” as a simple freehand 
curve, there would be question as to whether the hypothesis was in 
agreement with the facts in that particular case, 
f Limitations in estimating one variable from known values of an- 
other. The methods shown so far provide a definite technique by which 
an investigator can determine the way in which the values of one 
variable differ as the values of another related variable differ. These 
same operations afford a basis for estimating values of the dependent 
variable from given values of the independent variable, for cases in 
addition to those from which the functional relation was determined. 
Whether such estimated values, for cases not included in the original 
study, can be expected to agree with the true values if they could be 
determined, depends upon two groups of considerations: (a) the de- 
scriptive significance of the curve and (b) its representative significance 
when it comes to applying to new observations. 

These two groups of considerations apply (a) to exactly what a 
given curve m€||is, with regard solely to the particular cases from 
which ^was determined; and (b) the significance of the curve with 
regard mmh to the ability of those observations to represent the uni- 
verse (whole group of facts), from which they were drawn and the 
ability of the curve to represent the true relations existing in that 
universe. This second group involves an extension of the points which 
were raised in the first chapter as to the reliability of an average; 
discussion of these questions will be deferred to Chapters 18 and 19. 

Just as an average computed from a sample may differ more or 
less widely from the true average of the universe from which that 
sample was drawn, so a regression line or curve determined from a 
sample may differ more^orTe ss widely from the tfuTregression in 
umversa ThFloHowing ch^ter discusses this 

18 'pl^ents methods of estimating how far the regression line or curve 
from an individual sample may miss the true regression of the uni- 


verse. 

. The representative significance of a curve depends upon the num- 
ber of observations from which its shape was determined and how 
closely the curve as determined “fits” those observations. Since the 
number of observations usually differs along the different portions of 
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a curve, it may be much more reliable in its central portions, where 
the bulk of observations occurs, than in the extreme portions where 
the number of observations may be much less. • This may be espe- 
cially marked in the case of complex curves fitted by mathematical 
means, where single extreme observations may have a material effect 
upon the shape of the end portions. In any event, only those por- 
tions of the curve where there are enough observations to make its 
shape and position definite should be regarded as statistically de- 
termined; the end portions, when dependent upon a few observations, 
should either not be used at all or else stated as very rough indica- 
tions of the true curve. 

It is particularly to be noted that determination of the line or 
curve of relationship gives no basis for estimating beyond the limits 
of the values of the independent variable actually observed. No mat- 
ter whether a formula has been fitted .or not, any attempt to make 
estimates beyond the range of the original data by ^‘extrapolation,’^ 
i.e., by extending the curve beyond the range of the observed data, 
gives a result that is not based on the statistical evidence. In case 
a formula has been used which has a good logical basis, extrapolation 
may give a result which it is logical to expect — but its reasonableness 
rests on the validity of the logic rather than on a statistical basis. 
uThe statistical analysis indicates only what the rel^ons are within 
lithe range of the observations which are used in the analyds^ 

The “closeness” with which the line or curve fits the origHH data 
is another criterion of the reliance which can be placed in it. If the 
data all fall quite close to the line, that f acb inspires more confidence 
in it than if they differ widely and erratically from it. But there are 
special statistical measures of just what this “closeness” is, and they 
will be given separate considerations in the next chapter. 

As noted earlier, many more cases are required to determine a 
relation with any degree of dependability than were used in the 
hog-consumption example just considered. That example was given 
to illustrate the type of problem where a definite equation might be 
applied but not as an illustration of a real research problem. 

Summary. In some functional relations, the change in the de- 
pendent variable with changes in the independent variable cannot 
be represented by a straight line. Such a relation may be represented 
by a curve showing the value of the dependent variable for each par- 
ticular value of the independent variable. Curves may be fitted 
to given sets of observations either by use of mathematical functions, 
such as parabolas, logarithmic curves, and hyperbolas, or by various 
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processes of freehand smoothing. When there is some logical basi s 
for the selecti on of a particular equation , the equation and the corre- 
I logical measurement of th e 
I natjmr^H’TKTrelaHo n^i^ ^ can be de- 

veTope^^TcxmvTnbted by a definite equation yields only an empirical 
statement of the relationship and may fail to show the true relation. 

I ln such cases a curve fitted freehand by graphic methods, and conform- 
ing to logical limitations on its shape, may be even more valuable as 
a description of the facts of the relationship than a definite equation 
and corresponding curve selected empirically. 

In any event, estimates of the probable value of the dependent 
variable cannot be made with any degree of accuracy for values of 
the independent variable beyond the limits of the cases observed; and 
can be made most accurately only within the range where a consider- 

| .able number of observations is available. It may be possible to 
extrapolate the curve if its equation is based on a logical analysis 
of the relation as well as on the cases observed; but in that case 
the logical analysis, and not the statistical examination, must bear the 
responsibility for the validity of the procedure. 

Note 1, Chapter 6. The methods described in this chapter have been illus- 
trated by determining the curve expressing the average change of percentage of 
protein with chan^ in percentage of vitreous kernels. In more general terms, that 
is, they have beeflimited to determining the relation 



Exactly the same methods can be used to determine the reverse regression, which 
would show the average change in percentage of vitreous kernels with a given 
change in percentage of protein. Although this regression is not precisely the recip- 
rocal of the other, it will usually be found that, where a curve rather than a straight 
line is necessary to represent one regression, a curve will similarly be needed for 
the other, regression. It will not necessarily be a curve of the same shape, how- 
ever, or one that can be represented by the same equation. 

Note 2, Chapter 6. When an equation is used with the dependent variable 
stated as a logarithm, as types (6) and (c) on page 93, the further assumption is 
involved that the errors to be minimized vary proportionately with the size of 
the dependent variable. The standard error of estimate also must be stated as a 
percentage of the value estimated, rather than as a natural number. Por an 
example of a problem where the range of error increases with the size of the 
dependent variable, and where a logarithmic equation would therefore be justified, 
see Figure 23, on page 154. 


CHAPTER 7 


MEASURING ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE AND DEGREE OF 

CORRELATION 




The methods developed up to this point may be used to estimate 
the values of one variable when the values of another are known or 
given. They also furnish an explicit statement of the average dif- 
ference or change in the values of the estimated or dependent variable 
for each particular difference or change in the value of the known or 
independent variable. But that is not enoughs In addition it is fre- 
quently desirable to answer three queries :%j^) How close can values 
of the dependent variable be estimated from the values of the inde- 
pendent variable? >j(2) How important isAhe relation of theiiependent 
variable to the independent variable? ^(3) How far are the regres- 
sion curve and these relations, as shown by the particular sample^ 
likely to depart from the true values for the universe f^gjn which t^ 
sample was drawn? Special statistical devices, term^*^) the stanW' 
ard error of estimate and the coefficient and iniWx of coi^ation^ 
have been developed to meet the need indicated by the^Rt two 
questions. ^]rror formulas and knowledge of the distributions of 
these coejBScients, and standard errors for the regression line or curve, 
provide approximate answers for the third, under the assumption that 
the conditions of sampling are ideal (an assumption rarely valid 
even in experimental work). 


0 ^" 


The Closeness of Estimate — Standard Error of Estimate 

Attention has previously been called to the fact that when some 
dependent variable, such as the distance required for an automobile to 

> stop after the brake is applied or the protein content in wheat samples, 
is estimated from another variable, such as the speed at which the car 
* is moving or the proportion of vitreous kernels in the sample, the 
e stimated values in many cases will not be the same as the values 
o f the dependent variab le that^ ^il priginallv observ ed These di^ 
ferences are oF?ioi33y'cli^ %o residual causes; that is, to variations 
in the dependent variablewEiclTv^e unrelEtgd to changeFimEEe^^x- 
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ticular indep endent va ria b le used in the analysis. For that reason 
i tKT’gfg ^^^betw een the estimated values and the a ctual values are 

I termed‘l^SISmI„di^ ^nces~^^7^^'simp^ m^S^' ' ‘ • 

linear relations, The^^^uals and their use 

in determining the standard error of estimate and the coefficient and 
index of correlation can best be understood if illustrated by a concrete 
case. Such an illustration is given in Table 28. Here 18 observations 
of the number of days (X) that horses worked on different farms 
and the quantity of grain fed each horse (Y) have been fitted by a 
straight line to estimate the quantity of feed from the days of work. 
The estimated quantities, Y', and the residuals, z, or differences be- 
tween the estimate and the actual, are also shown, 

TABLE 28 


Days Worked by Horses, Grain Fed per Horse, and Grain Estimated from 

Days op Work 


Days worked 

X 

— • 

Grain fed, in 
hundred weight 

Y 

Estimated grain 
fed* 

Y' 

Excess of actual 
over estimate 

z 

1 

J 107 

49 

48.0 

1.0 

70 

28 

40.9 

-12.9 

81 

44 

43.0 

1.0 

57 ; 

36 

38.4 

- 2.4 

87 

58 

44.2 

13.8 

114 

38 

49.4 

-11.4 

/ 73 

49 

41.5 

7.5 

74 

53 

41.7 

11.3 

42 

33 

35.5 

- 2.5 

90 

45 

44.8 

0.2 

100 

59 

46.7 

12.3 

59 

39 

38.8 

0.2 

86 

38 

44.0 

- 6.0 

89 

41 

44.6 

- 3.6 

98 

42 

46.3 

- 4.3 

95 

1 45 

45.7 

- 0.7 

76 

‘ 39 

42.1 

- 3.1 

98 

46 

46.3 

-- 0.^ 


* Computed by regression form\ila Y *= 27.43 + 0.1927Z. 


The residuals vary from +13.8 to —12.9. If we wish to say how 
large they are on the average, we can ignore the plus and minus signs 
and compute the average deviation. For the 18 residil^ls in Table 
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28, the average deviation is 5.25, and the standard deviation is 7.13. 
If these residuals are grouped in a frequency distribution, they fall 
as shown in Table 29. 

The standard deviation of z is different from the standard deviations 
previously computed. Instead of showing the standard deviation of 
grain fed from the mean quantity (that is, dy ) , it shows the standard 

TABLE 29 


Fbequency Distribution of Residuals in Estimating Grain Fed 


Residual* 

Number of 
times occurring 

Residual* 

Number of 
times occurring 

A-l6to -12 

1 

Oto + 4 

4 

-12 to - 8 

1 

+ 4 to + 8 

1 

— 8 to — 4 

2 

"4" 8 to -1“12 

1 

— 4 to 0 

6 

-|-12 to -i”16 

2 


* As stated in Chapter 1, —12 to —16 means from —16 up to, but not including, —12; and so 
on for the other groups. 


deviation around a changing quantity, depending on the number of 
li days worked. The is thus the standard deviation around the fitted 

il; line of relation, and may be indicated graphically on a correlation 

jjj chart as a certain area above and below the fitted line. (Note Figure 

|| 22, page 151 of Chapter 8.) 

: The standard deviation is 7.13, so we should expect two-thirds of 

I the residuals to come between +7.13 and —7.13. Of the 18 cases, 

;• 12'came within this range of the line, or 67 per cent of all the cases. 

Similarly, only 5 per cent of the cases would be expected to fall out- 
! side the range ±2cr, or below —14.3 or above +14.3- Actually 

^ none come outside this range, which is close to the expected propor- 

I tion for a normal distribution with this limited number of observations, 

l i Where the same set of conditions prevails as those under which 

III the original data were selected and only the independent variable is 

known, it may be desired to estimate the probable value of the de- 
■: pendent variable from the known value of the independent. Thus if 

ij the number of days that horses work on other farms in the same area 

if! is known, it may be desired to estimate the quantity of grain that 

will be needed to feed them. Or in a case where yield of cotton 
with various applications of irrigation water has been determined 
if 

ji , - ■ ' 

■1 ■■ ' ' , . : ' 
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(note the example in the next chapter) it may be desired to estimate 
the most probable yield on other fields, solely from the amount of 
water applied. In case the estimates were to be made for new observa- 
tions taken from the same ^^universe” — for example, on the same soil 
type, in the same area, and for the same year — -as were the previous 
samples, a knowledge of the standard deviation of the residuals for 
original samples gives a basis for judging how closely the new esti- 
mates are likely to approximate the true, but unknown, yields for the 
new observations. Similarly in the feeding case it is evident that the 
errors of estimate will not often be greater than 14.3 hundred weight 
of grain, and usually will be less than 7.1 hundred weight. 

Since the standard deviation of the residuals does thus serve to 
indicate the closeness with which new estimated values may be ex- 
pected to approximate the true but unknown values, it has been 
named the standard error of estimate} 

The symbol S is used to denote the standard error of estimate. 
Sy.x indicates the standard error for estimates of Y made from a linear 
relation to Z, by the equation F = a + 6Z. Similarly, Sy,f{x) would 
indicate the standard error for estimates of Y made on the basis of a 
freehand curve relation to Z, as indicated by the equation F = / (Z) . 

The standard error of estimate is therefore defined by the two 
equations: 


o2 

tOy.x 





.2 

'z 


n 


( 20 . 1 ) 


The standard error of estimate in estimating grain fed the horses 
from number of days worked, by the linear equation, is therefore 7.13 
hundred weight. 

For curvilinear relations. The calculation of the standard error 
where a curvilinear function is used to express the relation may also 
be illustrated by the horse-feeding data. From a freehand curve, 
fitted by methods already described, estimates of F from the relation 
y = ^ (X) were obtained, as shown in Table 30. 

The standard deviation of the new residuals is 6.85. This is then the 
standard error of estimate for estimates based on the curve. 

The standard error of estimate of 6.85 from the curve, compared 

1 Chapter 19 gives more refined measures of the accuracy with which estimates 
may be made for new observations. 
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with that of 7.13 from the straight line, indicates that in both cases the 
amount of feed fed horses in a year can be estimated, for the cases 
included in the sample, from the number of days they work in a year 
with a standard error of between 675 and 725 pounds. It appears 
at this stage that the estimates made on the basis of the curvilinear 
relation are a little more reliable than those based on the linear 
% relation. 

TABLE 30 


Days Worked by Horses, Grain Fed per Horse, and Grain Estimated from 
Days of Wore, by Freehand Curve 


Days worked 

X 

1 

Grain fed, in 
hundredweight 

Y 

Estimated grain 
fed 

Y" 

Excess of actual 
over estimate 

107 

49 

46.5 

2.5 

70 

28 

41.4 

-13.4 

81 

44 

44.2 

- 0.2 

67 

36 

37.4 

- 1.4 

87 i 

58 

45.5 

12.5 

114 

38 

46.5 

- 8.5 

73 

49 

42.2 

6.8 

74 

63 

42.5 

10.5 

42 

33 

32.5 

0.5 

90 

45 

45.9 

- 0.9 

100 

59 

46.5 

12.5 

69 

39 

38.1 

0.9 

86 

38 

45.2 

- 7.2 

89 

41 

45.8 

i - 4.8 

98 

42 

46.5 

- 4.5 

95 

45 

46.4 

- 1.4 

76 

39 

43.0 

- 4.0 

98 

46 

! 46.5 

- 0.5 


The standard error of estimate can also be used to indicate the prob- 
able reliability of a series of estimates of the values of the dependent 
variable for new observations when only the values of the inde- 
pendent variable are known, but only where it is definitely known that 
the new cases are drawn at random from exactly the same universe 
—the same set of conditions— as were the observations from which 
the relation was determined. In case they do not represent exactly the 
same conditions — ^as if, for example, they represent a different period 
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of time ® — ^then the standard error of estimate has meaning only with 
respect to the scatter of the residuals around the regression line for the 
cases used in determining the relationship. It measures (when ad- 
justed) what the differences probably would have been in the universe 
from which the observations came but does not give more than a clue 
or a possible indication as to what the differences may be when the 
same relations are applied to data from new or different conditions. 

Adjustment of standard error of estimate for the number of ob- 
servations. The standard deviations of a series of samples drawn from 
any stable universe will vary from one to another, owing to statistical 
fluctuations. The same is true for the standard error of estimate 
computed for a fitted line. The standard deviations, or standard errors 
of estimate, not only vary but on the average also are somewhat 
smaller than the result that would be obtained from a large sample 
from the same universe. Because of this tendency of the standard 
error of estimate from the sample to understate the standard error in 
the universe, an adjustment is necessary. An unbiased estimate of the 
value of the standard error of estimate for the entire universe may be 
calculated from the standard error of estimate for the sample by the 
use of the following equations: 


Syx ~ 


ncr. 


hence 


n2 

^yx 


S(/) 
n — 2 


And for curvilinear functions 


Sl-m = 


hence 


Si 




yf(x) 


nSlx 

(21.1) 

n — 2 


(21.2) 

\n — 2/ 


nSlf^x-) 

(22.1) 

i n — m 

- ” 

— (Tz/r 

(22.2) 


n — m n m 


In these equations, Syx is used to indicate the estimated standard 
error of estimate for the universe, just as a was used (in Chapter 2) 
to indicate the estimated standard deviation in the universe from 
which the sample was drawn. 

2 See Chapter 2, page 15, for the other conditions assumed before error formulas 
apply exactly. 
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In equations (21.1) to (22.2), n stands for the number of observa- 
tions. In equations (22.1) and (22.2), m stands for the number 
of constants in the regression equation, such as a, h, and o. In the 
case of a parabola of the second order (type a), m would be 3; for 
a cubic parabola (type /) , it would be 4. Where a freehand curve has 
been used, it is necessary to estimate how many constants would be 
needed to represent the curve mathematically. (See pages 76 to 81 , 
for the constants needed to represent various shapes of curves.) 

The standard error of estimate in estimating grain fed the horses 
by the linear equation, after the standard deviation of the residuals 
is adjusted by equation (21.1), works out to be: 


c2 _ 


TKT. 


n 


18(7.13^) 

18-2 


- 57.19 


= 7.56 


The new value indicates that the errors in estimating grain from days 
worked, when the estimate is made for new observations drawn at 
random from the same universe, will run slightly larger than was 
indicated by the residuals for the cases included in the study, as 
tabulated in Table 29. 

When the standard deviation for the curvilinear function is cal- 
culated by equation (22.1), a different result from that before appears. 
If it is assumed that the regression curve used could have been repre- 
sented mathematically by an equation with three constants (such as 
a parabola) then the correction works out to be: 




2 

ncTztf 

n — m 
18(6.85^) 
18-3 


== 56.31 


— • 7.50 

The adjusted standard error of estimate for the curvilinear rela- 
tion, 7.50, is barely smaller than that for the linear equation, 7.56. 
This indicates that when estimates are made for new observations 
from the same universe, the straight line is likely to give* about as 
reliable results as is the regression curve. Not unless the adjusted 
standard error for the curve is materially smaller than for the straight 
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line can the curvilinear regression be expected to improve the accuracy 
of estimate.® 

Units of statement for standard error of estimate. The standard 
error of estimate is necessarily stated in exactly the same kind of 
units that the original dependent variable is stated in. Where the 
dependent variable is stated in feet, as in the automobile problem, 
the standard error of estimate will be in feet; where it is in percentage 
points, as in the wheat problem, the standard error will be in per- 
centage points ; and where it is in logarithms, as in Table 27, the 
standard error will be in logarithms. Thus in a case like that shown 
in Table 27, the standard error might be the logarithm 0.038. That 
means that the logarithm of the estimates is likely to agree with the 
logarithm of the true values to within d= 0.038, two-thirds of the time. 
With an estimated logarithm of 1.00, the logarithm of the true value 
would then be between 0.962 and 1.038, two-thirds of the time. In 
terms of anti-logarithms, this gives values of 9.16 and 10.91, or 
between 9.1 per cent above and 8,4 per cent below the value 10. Since 
a given logarithmic difference always means the same percentage 
difference, no matter how large or how small the base to which it is 
applied, when the standard error is thus stated in logarithms it indi- 
cates the range within which the estimates may be expected to be 
reliable, not as absolute quantities such as pounds of grain but as 
percentages. In terms of absolute differences, the estimate might be 
expected to be right within 100 pounds, no matter whether the quantity 
fed was estimated at 1,000 pounds or 4,000 pounds; whereas using 
logarithms, if the estimate was expected to be right within 100 pounds 
for an estimate of 4,000 pounds, it would be expected to be right 
within 25 pounds for an estimate of 1,000 pounds. 

The standard error of estimate is thus computed from the stand- 
ard deviation of the residuals for the cases on which the relation is 
based. It indicates the closeness with which values of the dependent 
variable may be estimated from values of the independent variable. 
Its exact interpretation differs with the particular units in which the 
values of the dependent variable are expressed. 

® The values of are subject to errors of sampling, just as the values of <Sx are 
subject to errors of sampling. Accordingly, the values of By.x must be regarded 
only as estimates of the true values, Be, which prevail in the universe from which 
the sample is drawn. Also, it must be remembered that the adjustment, m, for the 
number of degrees of freedom removed, is only an approximate adjustment in the 
case of a freehand curve, and that this introduces a further limitation to the ac- 
curacy of 
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The Relative Importance of the Relationship— Correlation 

In certain problems it might be found that every bit of variation in 
one variable could be explained, or accounted for, by associated dif- 
ferences in the value of an accompanying variable. Thus all the varia- 
tion in the volume of a cube can be explained by the corresponding 
difference in the length of one side. No other variable is needed to 
account for the volume of the cube. If we know what the length of 
the side is, we can compute accurately what the volume will be. All 
the variation in volume can therefore be said to be explained, or 
accounted for, by the known relation to the length of the side. 

In most problems with which the statistician has to deal, however, 
all the variation cannot be explained by the relation to another 
variable, and residual variation is left over. As has just been pointed 
out, this residual variation can be measured and used as an indica- 
tion as to the errors in estimate. 

It is obvious that if no relation has been found, the independent 
variable considered does not explain any of the observed variation in 
the dependent variable, and so none of the variation can be explained 
as due to, or associated with, the independent variable. If, as in the 
case of the cube, the estimates all agree exactly with the actual values, 
there are no residual elements, and the variation is perfectly ex- 
plained. But between these two extremes lie the cases of partial 
explanation, where a portion of the variation can be explained by the 
independent variable considered, and a portion cannot. In the auto- 
mobile case, part of the variation in stopping distance, but not all, 
was associated with the speed; in the wheat case, part of the varia- 
tion in protein content, but not all, could be estimated from variations 
in the proportion of vitreous kernels; and in the horse-feed case, part 
of the variation in feed fed, but not all, could be accounted for by 
variations in number of days worked. In many problems it is of inter- 
est to determine what proportion of the variation in the dependent 
variable can be explained by the particular independent variable con- 
sidered, according to the relation observed. 

Measurement of the relative importance of the relation between 
two variables calls for a different type of statistical constant than the 
standard error of estimate. The standard error of estimate simply 
indicates the size of the residuals without regard to the amount of 
variation in the dependent variable as first observed. If the standard 
error of estimate for a cotton-yield problem, for example, were 50 
pounds, that would be the standard error no matter whether the 
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yield of cotton in the original cases varied only between 200 and 400 
pounds or between 50 and 1,200. If the yields varied only between 
200 and 400 pounds, and the standard error was 50, practically all 
the variation in the original yields would still be left in the residuals; 
whereas if the yields varied between 200 and 1,200 and the standard 
error was 50, only a very small portion of the original variation would 
be left in the residuals. Yet the standard error of estimate would 
be of the same size in both cases. 

What is needed to show the relative importance of the relationship 
is some measure which shows what 'proportion of the original varia- 
tion has been accounted for. The amount of the variation in the series 
of estimated (F') values shows how much variation has been ac- 
counted for. All that need be done is to compare that variation 
with the variation in 'the original series to determine what propor- 
tion of the variation has been explained. 

The standard of deviation may be employed for the purpose of 
measuring the amount of variation. The actual values, F, shown in 
Table 28, have a standard deviation of 7.92. The values estimated 
from the linear regression equation, F', have a smaller standard devia- 
tion, 3.47. If we determine how large the latter is compared to the 
former, we get crj,'/(ry= 3.47/7.92, or 0.44. This is then a measure of 
the importance of relationship between the two variables — or the 
amount of correlation, as it is termed — according to the particular type 
of curve for which the relationship was determined. 

Linear relations — coefficient of correlaion. Where the relationship 
between the two variables is found or assumed to be a straight line, 
the value of ary'/o-y is termed the coefficient of correlation. The symbol 
r is used to represent it. When values of F are estimated from values of 
X according to a straight-line equation, then the proportion of the 
variation in F which is so accounted for is indicated by the notation 
Tya,, which is read ^The coefficient of correlation between F and 

The coefficient of correlation may therefore be defined 



<Xy 


This formula gives values of r identical with those given by the 
more usual formula, equation (27), presented subsequently on page 
148, as can be proved by simple algebra (see Note 3a, Appendix 2). 

The method of computing the coefficient of correlation which has 
just been shown demonstrates that the coefficient is simply a measure 
of how large the variation in the estimated values is, in proportion to 
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the variation in the original values. The coefficient of correlation thus 
measures the 'proportion of the variation in one variable which is 
associated with another variable, and therefore is a measure of the 
relative importance of the concomitance of variation in the two factors. 

Curvilinear relations — index of correlation. In case the relation 
has been determined as a curvilinear function instead of a straight 
line, the ratio <jy is termed the index of correlation, and is repre- 
sented by the symbol pyx* 

The index of correlation may therefore be approximately defined as 



(Ty 


(A more exact value for the index of correlation is given in equation 
(29) on page 156.) 

Computing the index of correlation for the horse-feed case, o-yV (Xy 
= 3.86/7.92 = 0.49. From this figure, it would appear that the cor- 
relation is definitely higher for the curve than for the straight line.^ 

Characteristics of the measures of correlation. It should be noted 
that in the case of straight-line relations, if the line has a positive slope, 
so that as X increases the values of Y' (the estimated values of 7) 
increase, the correlation is said to be positive, and a plus sign is affixed 
to the correlation coefficient. Similarly, if the line has a negative slope, 
so that as the values of X (the independent variable) are larger, the 
values of y-' (the estimated values for the dependent variable) become 
smaller, the correlation is said to be negative, and a minus sign is 
affixed to the correlation coefficient. The coefficient of correlation thus 
takes the same sign as the constant 6 of the corresponding linear 
equation. In the case of the correlation index, the curve may be 
positive in one portion and negative in another, so no sign is used, 
and reference to the curve is necessary to indicate the nature of the 
relationship. 

In a case where the observed relation explains all the variation in 
the dependent variable, the estimated values will be identical with the 
actual values. The standard deviation of 7' will therefore be exactly 
as large as the standard deviation of 7, and the ratio o-y'/ cxy will equal 
1.0. This is termed perfect correlation, and is indicated when p = 1.0, 
or when r = + 1.0 or — 1.0. 

^ In some statistical texts, is, used to represent the correlation observed in a 
given sample; and pj/® is used to represent the true correlation existing in the uni- 
verse from which that sample was drawn. The’ student should not confuse that use 
of the Greek rho, p, with the way it is used here. 
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At the other extreme of no relation, no variation can be accounted 
for by the particular independent variable considered, and the estimated 
values 7' are therefore all the same, being merely the average of 7. In 
that case the standard deviation of the estimated values is zero, and the 
ratio (yy'/<yy = 0/% = 0. The case of complete absence of correlation, 
therefore, is indicated by values of 0 for either r or p. 

The possible values of the coefficient of correlation therefore range 
from 0 to + 1.0 or to 1.0; whereas the values for the index of 
correlation range from 0,.to 1.0. Since most problems with which the 
investigator has to deal involve cases that are intermediate, where there 
is some but not perfect correlation, it is these intermediate cases which 
are of most importance. The precise significance of different values 
of r and p will, next be considered. 

Where both X and 7 are assumed to be built up of simple elements 
of equal variability, all of which are present in 7 but some of which are 
lacking in Z, it can be proved mathematically that measures that 
proportion of all the elements in 7 which are also present in X, For 
that reason in cases where the dependent variable is known to be 
causally related to the independent variable, may be called the 
coefficient of determination. It may be said to measure the percentage 
to which the variance in 7 is determined by X, since it measures that 
proportion of all the elements of variance in 7 which are also present 
in X.^ The coefficient of determination, d^y, may be defined by the 
equation 

dxv = ' ( 24 . 1 ) 

Where some elements are present in each variable which occur in the 
other, the coefficient of determination is the product of these joint pro- 
portions. That is, if 2/3 of the elements, in X are the same as 2/3 of 
the elements in 7, then the coefficient of determination will be equal 
to 4/9. 

Although the coefficient of correlation was the earliest measure used, 
it can be seen that it may be misinterpreted. Thus if half the variance 
in 7 is directly due to Z, the coefficient of correlation would be 0.707 
( = Yet the coefficient of alienation® is also 0.707. If instead 

the coefficient of determination is used, when we know that that is 0.50, 
we know at once -that the coefficient of non-determination^ is also 

s See Note 4, Appendix 2. 

® See Note 5, Appendix 2, for a fuller definition of these new terms. 
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0.50; or if the determination is 0.60, the non-determination is 0.40. 
The coefficient of non-determination may be defined. 


^xy 


(24.2) 


Since this is the most direct and unequivocal way of stating the pro- 
portion of the variance in the dependent factor which is associated 
with the independent factor, it may be used in preference to the other 
methods. 

Where curvilinear relations have been used in determining the rela- 
tionship, the term index of determination will be used to denote the 
value of p2, thus retaining the same relation to the index of correlation 
that the coefficient of determination bears to r, the coefficient of correla- 
tion. The index of determination, may be defined 

dyf(x) ^ Pyx (24.3) 


When an expression is used such as 'Torty per cent of the variance 
in yield is due to differences in rainfalV^ it will be understood that it is 
either the coefficient or the index of determination which is being 
stated. 

Relation of the measures of correlation to the two regression lines* 
Attention has been called in several previous chapters to the fact that 
two regression lines can be fitted to any set of observations. These 
are denoted by the two coefficients byx and b^y in the two equations 


and 


T Oyx “i" hyx A 

X == Oxy hxy Y 


Although there are these two regression lines, there is only a single 
coefficient of correlation for any one set of observations. In fact, the 
coefficient of correlation has certain definite relations to the two lines. 
It indicates how closely the two lines approach one another. The 
higher the correlation, the closer the two lines come together; the 
lower the correlation, the farther they diverge. In perfect correla- 
tion (r = ± 1) the two lines coincide. When there is no correlation 
(r = 0) the two lines will be at right angles to one another. 

This relationship is so exact that the value of the correlation coef < 
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ficient can be computed from the slopes of the two lines according to the 
equation 

Tyx — ^byx hxy (24.4) 

It follows from this equation that when r — 1, byx = and therefore 

^xy 

the two regression lines will coincide.’ 

Although there can be only a single coeiBScient of correlation for a 
single set of observations, there can be two indexes of correlation. 
This follows from the fact that the curve which expresses the relation 

F=/(X) 

may be a curve of quite a different type from that which e3g)resses 
the relation 

X^cj>iY) 

Accordingly, the index of correlation, py^,, which measures the closeness 
of correlation according to the first curve, may be quite different from 
the index of correlation, which measures the closeness according 
to the second curve. Only in the special case where all the observations 
lie precisely along the curve, so that p = 1, will the two indexes have 
the same value. In that case it will also hold true that the curves 
Y = fiX) and X = <j>iY) will be identical with the coordinates re- 
versed. 

There is only one* correlation coefficient, r, however. It measures 
the correlation according to both regression lines. Since r ^ Ta,y, 
either notation can be used interchangeably. 

Adjustments for number of observations. Where the number of 
cases in the sample is not very large, both the coefficient and index 
of correlation require certain adjustments before the values calculated 
from the sample, as given by equations (23.1) and (23.2), can be 
used to indicate the values which are most probably true for the 
universe from which that sample was drawn. Without correction, 

This property of the two lines can be used to estimate graphically the close- 
ness of correlation. When the two variables, X and F, are stated in terms of unit 
standard deviation, X/ctx and F/o-y, by dividing each observation by the standard 
deviation of the series, the coefficient of correlation will then be a precise mathe- 
matical function of the angle between the two lines. By stating the variables in 
this way, plotting them on a dot chart, and drawing in the two lines graphically, a 
fairly close approximation to the coefficient can be obtained. 
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the observed coefficient or index of correlation tends to exceed the true 
correlation.® 

Denoting the adjusted constants as Tj,® and p's/®? the adjustment 
formulas are: 

it - 1 - (1 - 4) (^) (25) 

S. - 1 - (1 - 4J (~) (26) 


If the value to the right of the first “1 in equation (25) or (26) 
exceeds unity, 0 must be taken for the value r or p. 

In these equations, n and m have the same meaning as in equations 
(22.1) and (22.2), presented on page 133. The adjusted value f is the 
value which most probably exists in the universe, if the correlation is 
0.80 or better. In half the samples, the value f will be as large as the 
true value; and in half, it will be smaller than the true value. If, how- 
ever, the correlation is low, 0.60 or less, f is a somewhat more conserva- 
tive estimate of the true correlation. 

Applying the correction to the value of Vy^ previously computed for 
the horse problem, the correlation of grain fed with number of days 
worked is found to be : 


’ yx 

fya^ = 0.38 


[1 - (0.44)2] (18 - 1) 
18-2 


0.1432 


The index of correlation is even more likely to be spuriously high 
when based on a small number of cases than is the coefficient of corre- 


® The value of r calculated from a sample is derived from the standard deviation 
of the estimated values <7y/ and the standard deviation of the dependent variable a-y. 
It was noted in Chapter 2 that when standard deviations are computed from a small 
sample, they tend to be less than the true standard deviation of the universe, and this 
applies to o-y. At the same time, a-y* is determined from a hmited number of observa- 
tions. It was already, pointed out that a straight fine would exactly fit any two 
observations with no residuals at all. When a straight line is fitted to ten observa- 
tions, there are only eight “degrees of freedom” in determining the values a and &, 
as the “freedom” of two of these observations is used up in the determination. As 
a consequence of these conditions, the <Tyr tends to be larger than it should be, and ay 
tends to be too small. Hence the quotient, ay^/ay tends to be too large, on the 
average. Also, since ayf tends to be too large, ag tends to be too small, and hence 
the observed standard error of estimate also needs correction, as provided in equa- 
tions (21.1) to (22.2), 
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lation and is even more in need of the adjustment, indicated by 
equation (26) 

Computing the index of correlation for the horse-feed problem, 
with the corrections shown in equation (26) : 



= I - 

Pyx ” 0.37 




18-3 


= 0.1389 



After adjusting, we find that in this case the index of correlation is 
almost the same as the coefficient, agreeing with the conclusion shown 
by the two standard errors of estimate. Just as with the standard 
errors,* so it is with the correlation — ^not unless the index of correla- 
tion is still definitely higher than the coefficient, after they have been 
adjusted by formulas (25) and (26), can it be said that there is 
definite indication of curvilinear correlation rather than of linear.^® 

It should be noted that in any case the adjustment to r or p is 
small compared with its own standard error — ^that is, the value given 
by the sample may miss the true value in the universe by a margin 
much larger than the difference between the observed value and the 
adjusted value. Chapter 18 discusses methods of estimating the 
probable range of such departures of the observed correlation from 
the true. Even so, the average value from a series of samples always 
tends to have the bias mentioned, and it is worth eliminating this 
average bias as far as possible, even if the adjusted value from an 
individual sample is still subject to a considerable standard error of 
its own. 

The reliability of the regression line or curve and of the measures 
of correlation. Chapter 2 shows how a series of samples drawn from 
the same universe would yield varying estimates of the true average 
in that universe. It also presented methods of estimating how far the 

^ The adjusted index of correlation p has the same interpretation as the adjusted 
coefficient of correlation — ^half of the samples will give values of p which will not 
exceed the true value of p in the universe from which the sample was drawn. 

Just as the a and b of the linear equation eliminate two degrees of freedom, a 
curve representing three constants (or more) can be passed exactly through three 
observations (or more) and so may eliminate three (or more) degrees of freedom. 
There is therefore even more tendency for p to be spuriously high than for r, and the 
correction is even more needed. 

See Figure F of Appendix 3 for a graphic method of computing adjusted 
coefficients or indexes of correlation from the unadjusted values. 
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average from a single sample might miss the true average in the uni- 
verse. In exactly the same way, if regression lines or curves are de- 
termined for a series ^of samples from the same universe, they will 
yield regressions which vary among themselves. Similarly, the coef- 
ficients or indexes of correlation and the standard errors of estimate 
will vary from sample to sample. Standard errors of each of these 
measures are available. They provide estimates of the range from 
the true values in the universe within which two-thirds of the values 
from such samples will fall and of the wider range within which larger 
proportions of the samples will fall. These measures of reliability for 
the sample results are much more complicated, both in computation 
and in interpretation, than the standard error of an average. Ac- 
cordingly, their presentation is deferred to a later chapter (Chapter 18) . 
In addition, the special problem of the reliability of an individual 
estimate for an individual new observation, from the results shown 
by a sample, is treated in a separate chapter (Chapter 19). The 
methods given in the present chapter and Chapter 8 are sufficient for 
determining the correlation and regression as shown in the individual 
sample. Before a student 'or research worker uses the results of the 
sample to draw more general conclusions as to the relations which hold 
true in other samples or in the universe as a whole, or before he makes 
estimates for new observations, he should master these later chapters 
and should apply the checks and limitations set forth there in stating 
his general conclusions or in making his estimates. - 

Summary. This chapter has pointed out that the closeness of 
relation between two variables may be measured either, by the abso- 
lute closeness with which values of one may be estimated from known 
values of the other or on the basis of the proportion of the variation 
in one which can be explained by, or estimated from, the accompany- 
ing values of the other. The absolute accuracy of estimate is measured 
by the standard error of estimate, which indicates the reliability of 
values of the dependent variable estimated from observed values of 
the independent value. 

The relative closeness of the relation is best measured by the coeffi- 
cient of determination, in the case of linear relationship, or by the 
index of determination, in the case of curvilinear relationship. These 
measures show the proportion of the variance in the dependent vari- 
able which is associated with differences in the other variable. In 
the case of variables causally related, they measure the proportion of 
the variance in one which can be said to be due to the other. 
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The best methods of computing the various measures of corre- 
lation will be shown in the next chapter; the methods used in this 
chapter are designed rather to show the significance of the measures 
themselves. 

This chapter has also called attention to the fact that the measures 
of correlation obtained from a sample will vary from the true facts 
of the universe, has referred to later chapters where standard errors 
for estimating such variation are discussed, and has warned against 
drawing general conclusions or making new estimates from a single 
sample unless the precautions described in these subsequent chapters 
are observed. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS FOR WORKING TWO-VARIABLE 
CORRELATION PROBLEMS 

Terms to be used. The preceding discussion has developed the 
means by which values of one variable may be estimated from the 
values of another, according to the functional relation shown in a set 
of paired observations. Simple correlation involves only the means for 
making such estimates, and for measuring how closely those estimates 
conform to, and account for, the original variation in the variable 
which is being estimated, for the given set of observations. 

The regression line is used, in statistical terminology, to designate 
the straight line used to estimate one variable from another by means 
of the equation F = a + 

This equation is termed the linear regression equation; and the coeffi- 
cient 6, which shows how many units (or fractional parts) Y changes 
for each unit change in X, is termed the coefficient of regression. 
Where a curvilinear function has been determined, either by the 
use of an equation or by graphic methods, the corresponding curve is 
similarly designated as the regression curve. Either the mathematical 
equation or, if none has been computed, the expression 

where the symbol j[X) stands for the relation shown by the graphic 
curve, is termed the regression equation. 

The coefficient of correlation and the index of correlation have 
both been defined as the ratio of the standard deviation of the esti- 
mated values of F to the standard deviation of the actual values, 
whereas the standard error of estimate has been defined as the stand- 
ard deviation of the residuals from the estimates so made. In the 
case of linear relations, however, the coefficient of correlation and 
the standard error of estimate can both be computed directly from 
the same values as were employed in computing the constants of the 
regression equation. This will be illustrated by the practical example 
which follows. 
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Working out a linear correlation. As was illustrated in Chapter 
5, pages 64 to 71, the values for a and 6 of the regression equation can 
be determined for any two variables, X and 7, between which it may be 
desired to determine the relation, by working out the values, Mo,, My, 
HX^ and S(X7), and then substituting them in the appropriate equa- 
tions. In order to compute directly the coefficient of correlation, 
and the standard error of estimate, Sy^, it is necessary only to compute 
in addition the value 27^ and substitute it in appropriate formulas. 
The data given in Table 31 illustrate the necessary operations. 

TABLE 31 

Computing the Values Needed to Deteemine Linear Regression and 
Correlation Coefficients 



Irrigation water 
applied per acre * 
(A) 

Yield of Pima 
cotton per acre * 
(F) 


XY 

F2 


Feet 

Units of ten pounds 





1.8 

26 

3.24 

46.8 

676 


1.9 

37 

3.61 

70.3 

1,369 


2.5 

45 

6.25 

112.5 

2,025 


1.4 

16 

1.96 

22.4 

-256 


1.3 

9 

1.69 

11.7 

81 


2.1 

44 

4.41 

92.4 

1,936 


2.3 

38 

5.29 

87.4 

1,444 


1.5 

28 

2.25 

42.0 

784 


1.5 

23 

2.25 

34.5 

529 


1.2 

18 

1.44 

21.6 

324 


1.3 

22 

1.69 

28.6 

484 


1.8 

18 

3.24 

32.4 

324 


3.5 

40 

12.25 

140.0 

1,600 


3.5 

65 

12.25 

227.5 

4,225 

Total . 

27.6 

429 

61.82 

970.1 

16,057 

Mean. 

1.97 

30.64 





* From James C. Muir and G. E. P. Smith, The use and duty of water in the Salt River Valley, 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 120, University of Arizona, 1927. AH the plots were on 
the same type of soil, Maricopa sandy loam. 


The computations shown in this table— squaring both X and Y, cal- 
culating the product XY, summing both X, Y, and the three columns 
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of extensions, and dividing the first two sums by the number of cases to 
give the mean of X and Y — ^provide all the basic data necessary.^ The 
values a and b for the regression equation may next be computed by 
substituting these extensions in equations (9) and (10), which were 
used previously in Chapter 5, page 66. 


S(XF) - nM:,My 970.1 - 14(1.97) (30.64) 
“ S(Z2) - ~ 61.82 - 14(1.972) 


125.050 

7.4874 


16.701 


a ^'My - = 30.64 - 16.701(1.97) =- 2.261 

The regression line, F = a + bX, therefore is for this case 
F = - 2.261 + 16.701X 

The unadjusted coelEcient of correlation, r^-y, may now be computed 
from the following new formula: 


S(XF) -- nM:,My 

“ V[S(Z2) - [2(F2) - null 

970.1,- 14(1.97) (30.64) 

” V[61.82 - 14(1.97)2] [16,057 - 14(30.64)2] 


It should be noticed that the numerator of this fraction is the same as 
that in the equation for b and that half of the denominator is the same, 
except that it is under the radical sign. 

Comparison of equations (9) and (27) with equation (5) for the 
standard deviation 



shows that they may be written more simply 


byx 


i:(XF) - nM^My 
no-l 


or 


n<rl 


(27.1) 


rxy 


S(XF) - nM^My 

nCx<^y 


S(xy) 

tier x^y 


(27.2) 


^ Where the number of cases to be handled is large, various short cuts may be 
used to reduce the volume of computation required in computing the sums of ex- 
tensions 2Z2, 2XF, and 2F2. The use of these short cuts is developed in Appen- 
dix 1, pages 455 to 463. 
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The second form, in each case, uses the notation '^{xy) for 2(ZF) ^ 
n{MxMy) as discussed on page 66.^ The forms shown in equations 
(9), (10), and (27), however, are the ones ordinarily used in actual 
computation, and should be kept clearly in mind. 

Once Tcoy has been computed, the value adjusted for the number of 
cases can then be obtained by equation (25). 

= 1 - (1 - liy) 

For the present problem, that becomes 


• xv 


= 1 


[1 - ( 0 . 847 ) 2 ] (14 - 1 ) 


14 - 2 


f^y = 0.833 


0.6939 


Knowing fxy, we may next compute the standard error of estimate 
by the following equation: 




16,057 - 14 ( 30 . 642 ) 
13 


[1 - ( 0 . 833 ) 2 ] 


(28) 


= ^68.62 = 8.28 


Since this equation includes fxy, already adjusted for the number of 
observations, no further adjustment is necessary. The standard error 
computed by equation (28) is identical with that obtained by equa- 
tion (21.1), or (21.2), given in the previous chapter. 

As noted earlier, tiiough Vxy = tyx, hxy is not the same as hyx- The 
former regression, showing the change in X for each unit change in Y 
(that is, regarding the dependent factor as the independent factor 
instead), is obtained by modifying equation (9) to the following form: ® 

_ S(Xr) - nMxMy 
S(y2) _ n{Myf 

2 The value of 2 (a;?/) is sometimes called the product moment. 

2 When the correlation is perfect, so that 1, the two regression coefficients 
will have the definite relation byx=llhxy. Under these conditions the regression 
lines will be identical, no matter which variable is regarded as the independent 
variable and which as the dependent. 
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The new regression coefficient, ba.y, shows the average change in 
water applied with each additional unit (ten pounds) of cotton 
harvested. With the quantity of water subject to human control, as 
in this case, this relation appears to have little meaning. However, 
if it is desired to chart it on Figure 22 along with the other regression 
line, it can be charted according to the linear regression equation 

X ^ ” 1 ~ bxyX 

The value of the new a can be computed by restating equation (10) in 
the form 

dxy == Mx bxy^y 

Equation (28) completes the computation of all the values needed^ 
except the coefficient of determination, dxy, which is simply T^xy That 
is : 

4^ = = (0.833)2 = 0.694 

Interpreting the results of a linear correlation. The next step is 
to take the several constants which have been computed and see what 
they mean. 

The coefficient of regression of Y on X, hyx = 16.70, shows that on 
the average the acre yield of cotton increases 16.7 ten-pound units, or 
167 pounds, for each additional acre-foot of water applied. The con- 
stant a shows that with no water applied, a yield of — 2.26 ten-pound 
units, — 22.6 pounds, or less than no cotton at all, might be expected. 
Since these results are based on observations extending from 1.2 acre- 
feet of water to 3.5, the relations shown by the regression line do not 
necessarily hold beyond those limits, and it is not certain what the yield 
would be when no water is applied. Extrapolating the regression line 
to that point is only a guess. 

The regression equation 

7 - - 2.26 + 16.7(X) ; 

or 

Yield - - 22.6 + 167 (feet of water) 

then gives the yields of cotton estimated as most likely to be obtained 
from the quantity of water applied within the limits of 1.2 to 3.5 feet. 
Figure 22 shows how these estimated values, along the regression line, 
compare with the actual yields observed. 

. ^Except also the calculation of measures of reliability, as explained in Chap- 
ters 18 and 19. 
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The standard error of estimate, 8.28 ten-pound units or 82.8 pounds, 
shows that the (adjusted) standard deviation of the differences be- 
tween the actual and the estimated values is 82.8 pounds of cotton. 
Two lines have been drawn in Figure 22, at 82.8 pounds above and 
below the regression line. It will be seen that of the 14 cases, 9 
fell between these two lines, or in the zone within one standard error on 
either side of the regression line. 



Fig. 22. Relation of yield of cotton to irrigation water applied; estimated yields 
from a linear regression and zone of probable yields indicated by the standard 

error of estimate. 

The coefficient of correlation, f^y = 0.83, and the coefficient of 
determination, da;y = 0.69, show that about 69 per cent of the variance 
in the yield of this crop in this area, on the farms from which these 
records were obtained, could be accounted for by the differences in the 
quantity of water used in irrigation. Since this leaves only 31 per cent 
of the variance to be accounted for by all other factors, it would appear 
that the quantity of water applied (or other factors associated with it] 
was the most important factor which was associated with the yield of 
cotton on these farms and on this type of soil. 

The fact that 69 per cent of the variance in yield can be explained 
by corresponding differences in the quantity of water applied does 
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not in itself mean that the differences in irrigation caused the differ- 
ences in yield. For example, it might be possible that the quantity 
of water applied was regulated to conform to the fertility of the land 
and that the differences in yield were really due to the differences in 
fertility. The statistical measure merely tells how closely the vari- 
ance in one variable was associated with variance in the other; 
whether that association is due to, or can be taken as evidence of, 
cause-and-effect relation is another matter, and is outside the scope of 
the statistical analysis. (For more extended discussion of this point, 
see the last two chapters of this book.) 

Working out a curvilinear correlation. The next step is to 
consider whether the straight line is adequate to describe the way that 
the yield increases as more water is applied, or whether a curve had 
better be employed. (This step can be taken before any of the linear 
results are worked out, and, if a curve is decided on, the previous 
work can be skipped entirely, if desired.) 

Before fitting the curve, we must consider what type of curve 
it is logical to expect. In most agricultural production problems, 
diminishing returns are experienced.® That is, the application of suc- 
cessive increments of fertilizer or other productive aid on the same 
areas will be expected to produce a smaller and smaller increase in 
the product. Also, it is known that if too much of some factors are 
applied, the result may be to produce a decline in output. The decline 
after the point of optimum application is reache'd may be gradual, or 
it may be sudden, owing to a toxic effect of too much of one substance 
upon the plant or animal. These considerations would lead us to ex- 
pect a curve with the following characteristics: 

1. It should rise steeply at first, and then less and less sharply 
until a maximum is reached. 

2. It might show a decline after the maximum is reached, either 

gradual or sharp. • , - 

3. It would have only the single point of inflection (change of 
direction) at the optimum application. 

These are the conditions we shall apply in fitting the curve. 

Examining Figure 22 more closely, we see that, in the range up 
to 1.8 acre-feet of water, the actual yields lie below the regression 
line four times, and above four times; in the range from 1.9 to 3 acre- 

® William J. Spillman, The Law oj Diminishing Returnsj World Book Co., 
ydnker^-on-the-Hudson, New York, and Chicago, 1924. 
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feet, the actual yields lie above in all four observations; and above 3 
acre-feet the one yield below the line is much farther below than is the 
one above. These facts suggest that a curve convex from above, giving 
lower estimated yields than the straight line for the lowest and highest 
applications of water and higher estimated yields for the intermediate 
applications, would more accurately represent the relations in this 
case. (The number of observations is far too low to serve as a very 
accurate indication of the shape of the curve, but it will serve at 
least as a simple illustration of the way the whole problem may be 
worked through.) 

The next step is to group the observations according to the value 
of X (the quantity of water) and average both X and Y, water and 
yield. In view of this small number of observations, rather large 
groups are taken; were more cases available, the groups might be 
made narrower. 

TABLE 32 

Computation op Group Averages to Indicate Regression Curve — 
Cotton Example 


X (water) 1 to 1.4 

X (water) 1.5 
to 1.9 

X (water) 2. 0 
to 2. 9 , 

X (water) 3.0 
to 3.9 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

1.4 

16 

1.8 

26 

2.5 

45 . 

3.5 

40 

1.3 

9 

1.9 

37 

2.1 

44 

3.5 

65 

1.2 

18 

1.5 

28 

2.3 

38 



1.3 

22 

1.5 

23 







1.8 

18 





Sums. , . 5.2 

65 

8.5 

132 

6.9 

127 

7.0 

105 

Means . . 1.3 

16.25 

1.7 

26.4 

2.3 

42.33 

3.5 

52.5 


These averages are then plotted, as shown in Figure 23, an irregu- 
lar line dotted in connecting them and as smooth a curve as possible 
which fulfills the stated conditions drawn in freehand through the 
averages and the broken line, just as discussed in pages 105 to 110, 
Chapter 6. This then gives the regression curve. It is seen to fit 
the data well, and yet to fulfill the logical conditions stated. The 
point of maximum yield, however, apparently lies beyond the limit 
of the observations. , ■ 
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Next the estimated yields for each different application of water 
are read off from this curve, and the difference between the actual 
and the estimated yields is determined. These residuals are then 
squared to determine their standard deviation. In case the linear 
correlation has not been previously worked, the yields, or Y values, are 
also squared as shown, so as to determine their standard deviation, 
and so give the basis for measuring the amount of correlation. 

Yield of 



Fig. 23. Relation of yield of cotton to irrigation water applied ; estimated yields 
from a curvilinear regression; and zone of probable yields as indicated by the 
standard error of estimate. 

The sum of the Y" values is slightly smaller than the sum of 
the Y values, and the mean of the values is therefore not exactly 
zero, but 0.264. That indicates that the curve shown in Figure 23 
should be shifted up 0.264 unit, or 2.64 pounds, to make the esti- 
mated and actual averages agree.^ Representing this curve by /(X), 

6 In problems with many observations, the sum of the Y values and of the Y" 
values may be determined separately for the several different portions of the curve, 
to see if its position should be shifted in one portion and not in another. This 
process cannot be carried too far, however, for if the divisions are made too small 
the effect will be to make the curve pass through each successive group average, 
without smoothing out the irregularities into a continuous function. 
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the regression equation for the curvilinear correlation may therefore 
he written: 


7 = fc+/(X) 

F-2.64+/(X) 


TABLE 33 


Computation op Residuals and Standaed Deviation for Curvilinear 
Regression — Cotton Example 


Water 
per acre, X 

Yield, in 
ten-pound 
units, Y 

Yield estimated 
from Xj in ten- 
pound units, Y" 

Y-Y", 

(2") 

(2")2 

Y2 

1.8 

26 

29.0 

- 3.0 

9.00 

676 

1.9 

37 

31.0 

6.0 

36.00 

1,369 

2.5 

45 

42.8 

2.2 

4.84 

2,025 

1.4 

16 

19.2 

- 3.2 

10.24 

256 

1.3 

9 

16.8 

- 7.8 

60.84 

81 

2.1 

44 

35.2 

8.8 

77.44 

1,936 

2.3 

38 

39.5 

-- 1.5 

2.25 

1,444 

1.5 

28 

21.9 

6.1 

37.21 

784 

1.5 

23 

21.9 

1.1 

1.21 

529 

1.2 

18 

14.2 

3.8 

14.44 

324 

• 1.3 

22 

16.8 

5.2. 

27.04 

484 

1.8 

18 

29.0 

-11.0 

121.00 

324 

3.5 

40 

54.0 

-14.0 

196.00 

1,600 

3.5 

65 

54.0 

11.0 

121.00 

4,225 

Sums 

429 

425.3 

+ 3.7 

718.51 

16,057 


The values at the foot of Table 33 now give the constants necessary 
to measure the closeness of the correlation. First the standard devia- 
tions of F and of z'^ are computed, using the formula 


(Ty 




(Xz'f 


4 


- n{M\ 




718.51 - 14(0.264*) 
14 


7.16 . 


Then, by equation (22.2), 

(ij^) - 

Sy.f{x) “ 8.07 
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Here 3 is used for the value of m, since it is judged that a parabolic 
equation of type {a)j with 3 constants, would be adequate to reproduce 
the freehand curve. 

The standard error of estimate for the graphic regression curve is 
thus 8.07 ten-pound units, or 80.7 pounds. This is 2.1 pounds smaller 
than the corresponding value in the case of the linear correlation, in- 
dicating how much more closely the curve fits the data than does the 
straight line, even after allowing for its greater flexibility. In Figure 
23 two dotted lines have been drawn in, each 80.7 pounds away from 
the regression curve, indicating the zone of estimate within which 
approximately two-thirds of the cases fall (10 out of 14 in this instance) 
and within which two-thirds of the actual yields may be expected to fall 
if new estimates of yield are made from the water applied for addi- 
tional cases drawn from the same universe. (Note also the discussion, 
in Chapters 18 and 19, of, the reliability of such estimates.) 

The index of correlation, may next be computed by substituting 
the two standard deviations in formula (29) : 



This formula includes the corrections for the number of variables 
and constants. It should always be used in calculating the index of 
correlation where the curve has been determined freehand, as in this 
case, since it gives a more accurate measure of the correlation than 
does equation (23.2), shown previously. 

Where the equation of the curve has been determined by mathe- 
matical means, the standard error of estimate and the index of corre- 
lation may be computed without working out the estimates , and 
residuals for each of the individual cases. These methods will be 
described subsequently."^ 

In the example given, the index of correlation works out 


—2 

Pyz = 


1 - 


( 7 . 16)2 
L (14.44)2 


14 - 


14 


- 1 ] 

-3. 


= 1 - 0.2905 = 0.7095 


Pya: — 0.842 


Since the index of determination is simply it is 71.0 per cent. 
Comparing these results with those obtained by linear correlation the 
index of determination of 71.0 per cent compares with the coefidcient of 

7 See page 412, Chapter 22. 
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determination of 69.4 per cent. Apparently taking into account the 
curvilinear nature of the relations has increased the proportion of the 
variance in yield accounted for by differences in water application by 
1.6 per cent of the total variance in the yield.® (Only the measures of 
determination can be directly compared in this way. If the coefBcient 
of correlation, 0.833, were subtracted from the index of correlation, 
0.842, that would give an incorrect idea of the importance of taking 
account of the curvilinear nature of the relation.) 

Interpreting the results of curvilinear correlation. The index 
of determination and the accompanying standard error of estimate 
have been interpreted for the curve in much the same manner as were 
the coefficient of determination and the standard error of estimate for 
the straight line. In the case of the regression curve itself, however, 
a somewhat different method of presentation may be best, since a 
mathematical equation expressing the relation has not been computed. 

TABLE 34: 

Yield of Pima Cotton, with Different Applications of Irrigation Water, on 
Maricopa Sandy Loam Soils in the Salt Eiver Valley, Arizona, in 
1913, 1914, AND 1915 


Irrigation water 
applied 

Average yield of 
cotton lint 

Acre--feet 

Pounds per acre 

1.25 

156 

1.60 

222 

1.75 

283 

2.00 

335 

2.25 

385 

2.50 

431 


The regression curve just worked out for the cotton problem, for 
example, may be presented either as a curve showing graphically the 
yield to be expected for various applications of water, as is illus- 
trated in Figure 23, or as a table showing the same thing, as in Table 
34. In both instances the constant which has been determined from 
the average of is added to the values read from the curve in Figure 
'23, /(X), so as to give the final estimates which would b^ made by 
taking into account this slight shift in the position of the curve. 

8 See Chapter 18, page 319, for tests as to whether this difference is large enough 
to be significant. 
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Similar presentation could be given the regression line in cases of 
linear correlation, if desired, but then the chart would show only a 
straight line and the table would show exactly the same changes in 
the dependent variable for each successive uniform change in the 
independent variable. In preparing the table, the relation is shown 
only for that range of water application within which the bulk of the 
observations fall. Similarly, only this range should be shown by the 
solid line in the chart; a dotted line might be used to indicate the 
relations beyond that up to the extremes observed. Neither the re- 
gression line nor curve should, ordinarily, be carried beyond the 
limits of the observations on which it was based. Also, before general 
conclusions are drawn as to the application of the results to cases 
other than those included in the sample (as, in this instance, to other 
fields in the same area), the standard errors set forth in Chapters 18 
and 19 should be calculated and included in the interpretation. 

Summary. This chapter has illustrated the way in which corre- 
lation analysis may be applied to a specific problem, the manner in 
which linear and curvilinear regressions may ^be determined most 
simply, and the way in which they may be interpreted. In addition, 
the simplest manner of computing the standard error of estimate and 
the coefficient and the index of correlation have been illustrated, and 
their significance has been briefiy discussed. 


CHAPTER 9 


THREE MEASURES OF CORRELATION— THE MEANING 
AND USE FOR EACH 

So many different statistical coefficients have been introduced in 
the discussion of correlation that there may be some confusion among 
them as to the meaning and use of the different coefficients. Par- 
ticularly in linear correlation, there are three constants which sum- 
marize nearly all that a correlation analysis reveals. 

First, the standard error of estimate shows how nearly the esti- 
mated values agree with the values actually observed for the variable 
being estimated. This coefficient is stated in the same units as the 
original dependent variable, and its size can be compared directly with 
those values. 

Second, the coefficient of determination (r^) shows what propor- 
tion of the variance in the values of the dependent variable can be 
explained by, or estimated from, the concomitant variation in the 
values of the independent variable.^ Since this coefficient is a ratio, it 
is a ^^pure number’^; that is, it is an. arbitrary mathematical measure, 
whose values fall within a certain limited range, and it can be com- 
pared only with other constants like itself, derived from similar 
problems. 

Finally, the coefficient of regression measures the slope of the 
regression line; that is, it shows the average number of units increase 
or decrease in the dependent variable which occur with each increase 
of a specified unit in tho independent variable. Its exact size thus 
depends not only on the relation between the variables but also on the 
units in which each is stated. It can be reduced to another form, 
however, by stating each of the variables in units of their own indi- 
vidual standard deviation. In this form it has been termed ^ or 
the “beta’’ coefficient ^ The relation between beta and the coefficient 

^ These statements are all subject to the error limitations set forth later, in 
Chapters 18 and 19. » 

2 gee Truman Kelley, Statistical Method, p. 282, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1924. 
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of regression may be indicated by stating the regression equation in 
both ways: 

y S= ^ -j- 



f’ Stated in this way, for the cotton-yield problem is 0.845. That 

j! is, for each increase of one standard deviation (0.73 acre-fodt of 

I water) in Z, the yield of cotton increased 0.845 of one standard i 

I deviation. Since the standard deviation of Y was 144.3 pounds, that ' ! 

' is equal to 121.9 pounds of cotton for each 0.73 acre-foot of water. ? 

This is at the rate of 167 pounds of cotton for each foot of water, i 

|: which is the same thing as was shown by the coefl&cient of regression. 

[: However, for comparisons between problems where the standard de- 

V viations are much different, the “beta’^ coefficient may have value. 

It is evident that in simple correlation the value of beta is the same 
as that of r. 

Relation of the different coefficients to each other. Even though f 

each of the three coefficients measures certain aspects of the relation 
between variables, it does not follow that all three coefficients will • 

vary together, or that a problem which shows a high coefficient of 
^ determination will also show a high regression coefficient, or a low 

standard error of estimate. That is because they measure different 
aspects of the relation. 

The particular usefulness of each of the three different groups ; 

,i of correlation measures is illustrated in Figure 24, which shows three 

: sets of simple relationships, with hypothetical data. ,• 

' Here the regression coefficient is smaller in A than 5. In 4 an i 

» additional inch of rain causes an average increase of 2.5 bushels in 

yield, as compared with an increase of 3.1 bushels in B. But in case 
A, a considerable part of the variation in yield is apparently due to 
rainfall, as shown by the high correlation (r = 0.83) and the small i 

size of the standard error of estimate (2.2 bushels) ; whereas in case 
jB, factors other than rainfall apparently cause most of the differ- 
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ences in yield, as indicated by the lower correlation (r = 0.71) and 
the larger standard error of estinaate (3.8 bushels) . In terms of deter- 
mination apparently about 69 per cent of the differences in yield are 
related to differences in rainfall in the first case, and only about 50 
per cent in the second! 

In comparison with A and B, case C has much less variable yields, 
ranging from only about 8 bushels to 12 bushels, compared with a 
range of 8 to 21 in case A and 0 to 20 in case B. Only a small part 
(22 per cent) of the variation in yields is associated with rainfall 
differences, as indicated by the low correlation (0.47). An increase 
of 1 inch in rainfall apparently causes only 0.5 bushel increase in 
yield. Yet in spite of this low relation, it is possible to estimate yields, 
more accurately, given the rainfall, in this case than in either of the 


@ 


r-.83 






© 

^ r^.^7 

Yield byx'0.5 Syx*US 
20 ^ 




6 8 10 
Rainf&Il 

Fig. 24. Hypothetical sets of data, illustrating three types of correlation 

coefficients. 


other two, as is shown by the standard error of estimate of 1.15 
bushels as compared to 2.2 bushels for A and 3.1 for J5. The original 
variation in yields is so slight in case C that even the small relation 
shown to rainfall is enough to make it possible to estimate yields more 
accurately than in either of the other cases.^ 

These three cases illustrate the relative place of each of the three 
types of correlation measure. Case B shows the greatest change in 
yield for a given change in rainfall (the regression measure) ; case 
A shows the highest proportion of differences in yields accounted for 
by rainfall (the correlation or determination measure) ; and case C 
shows the greatest accuracy of estimate (the error of estimate meas- 

^ In calculating the measures for these illustrative cases, the corrections for 
numbers of cases have been ignored, as they would not have affected the particular 
points these examples were set up to illustrate. 
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ure) . Which of these measures should have most attention in a par- 
ticular investigation depends upon the phase of the investigation which 
is most important: the amount of change (regression) ; the propor- 
tionate importance (correlation) ; or the accuracy of estimate (standard 
error) . All have their place, and none should be entirely overlooked 
or ignored. 



CHAPTER 10 


DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WHEN 
TWO OR MORE OTHER VARIABLES CHANGE: (1) BY 
SUCCESSIVE ELIMINATION 

The Problem of Multiple Relations 

The relations studied up to this point have all been of the type 
where the differences in one variable were considered as due to, or 
associated with, the differences in -one other variable. But in many 
types of problems the differences in one variable may be due to a 
number of other variables, all acting at the same time. Thus the 
differences in the yield of corn from year to year are the combined 
result of differences in rainfall, temperature, winds, and sunshine, 
month by month or even w^eek by week through the growing season. 
The premiums or discounts at which different lots of wheat sell on 
the same day vary with the protein content, the weight per bushel, 
the amount of dockage or foreign matter, and the moisture content. 
The speed with which a motorist will react to a dangerous situation 
may vary with his keenness of sight, his speed of nervous reaction, his 
intelligence, and his familiarity with such situations. The price at 
which sugar sells at wholesale may depend upon the production of 
that season, the carryover from the previous season, the general level 
of prices, and the prosperity of consumers. The weight of a child will 
vary with its age, height, and sex. The volume of a given weight of 
gas varies with the temperature and. the barometric pressure. 

The physicist and the biologist use laboratory methods to deal 
with problems of compound or multiple relationship. Under laboratory 
conditions all the variables except the one whose effect is being studied 
may be held constant, and the effect determined of differences in 
the one remaining varying factor upon the dependent variable, while 
effects of differences in the other variables are thus eliminated. In 
the case of a gas, for example, the temperature may be held constant 
while the volume at different barometric pressures is determined 
experimentally, and then the pressure held constant while the volume 
at different temperatures is determined. For many of the problems 
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with which the statistician has to deal, however, such laboratory 
controls cannot be used. Rainfall and temperature and sunshine vary 
constantly, and only their combined effect upon crop yields can be 
noted. Economic conditions are constantly shifting, and only the 
total result of all the factors in the existing situation can be measured 
at any time. And so on through many other types of multiple rela- 
tions similar to those mentioned — ^the statistician has to deal with facts 
arising from the complex world about him, and frequently has but 
little opportunity to utilize laboratory checks or artificial controls. 

Theoretical example. Where a dependent variable is influenced 
not only by a single independent variable, as in the relation of Y to Z, 
but also by two or more independent variables, we can represent the 
relation symbolically by the equation 

Xi == a + ^2^2 + + • • • in^n (29.1) 

Here represents the dependent variable, and X2, X3, . . . Xn 
represent the several independent variables. 

The meaning of the several constants in this equation and the way 
in which it may be interpreted geometrically can be shown by making 
up a simple example. 

Let us assume that in a new irrigation project the farms are all 
alike in quality of land and kinds of buildings and that the price at 
which each one is sold to the settlers is computed as follows: 

Buildings, $1,000 per farm 

Irrigated land, $100 per acre 

Range (non-irrigated) land, $20 per acre. 

Using Xi to represent the selling price per farm in dollars, X2 to 
represent the number of acres of irrigated land in each farm, and X3 
to represent the number of acres of range land, we can state the method 
of computing the selling price in the single equation 

Xi - 1,000 + 100X2 + 20X3 

The relations stated in this equation may be represented graphically 
as shown in Figure 24 . 1 . The representation is broken up into halves. 
The first half shows the relation of farm value to irrigated land for 
farms that have no range land; the second shows the relation of farm 
Value to range land for farms that have no irrigated land. This figure 
is constructed exactly the same as was Figure 9 on page 61 . Thus in 
the upper section of Figure 24 . 1 , each change of 1 unit in X2, as, for 
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example, from 3 to 4, adds 1 unit of {> 2 ? $100, to the farm value. 

Similarly, in the lower section of Figure 24.1, each change of 1 unit in 
X 3 , as, for example, from 5 to 6 , adds 1 unit of bs, or $ 20 , to the farm 
value. In each case, as for zero acres,' the line -begins with the value 
of a, $ 1 , 000 , to cover the value of the buildings. 

The equation just shown (29.1) is called the multiple regression 
equation. The term multiple is added to indicate that it explains Xi 
in terms of two or more independent variables, X 2 , X 3 . . . X^. The 

X/ 

Farm vafue 

$ 2,000 
1,500 


1,000 

500 

0 

X, 

Farm 

value 

^ 1,500 


1,000 
500 
0 

Fig. 24.1, Graph of the function Y = 1,000 + IOOX 2 + 2 OX 3 . 

coefficients 62 and 63 are termed net regression coefficients. The term 
net is added to indicate that they show the relation of Xi to X 2 and 
Xs, respectively, excluding, or net of, the associated influences of the 
other independent variable or variables. In contradistinction, the re- 
gression coefficient of equation ( 8 ) , 

Y = Cl byxX 

may be termed the qtoss TeQvession coefficient. The term gross is added 
here to indicate that it shows the apparent, or gross, relation between 
Y and X without considering whether that relation is due to X alone, 
or to other independent variables associated with X. 
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The difference between the net and gross regression coefRcients may 
be further shown by a simple arithmetic illustration, based on the farm- 
value formula just discussed. 

Let us take a dozen assumed irrigated farms and calculate from 
the pricing equation what their selling prices should be. In setting up 
these illustrative farms, let us assume further that in general the farms 
with large irrigated areas had small range areas and those with little 
irrigated land had larger amounts of range land. Under these condi- 
tions the computation works out as follows: 

TABLE 34.1 


Computation of Estimated Selling Price, with Xi = 1,000 + IOOX 2 + 2 OX 3 


Observation 

number 

X 2 

(1) 

X 3 

(2) 

100(X2) 

(3) 

20(X3) 

(4) 

Calculated values of Xi 
(3)+(4)+l,000 

1 

8 

5 

800 

100 

1,900 

2 

4 ' 

5 

400 

100 

1,500 

3 

3 

10 

300 

200 

1,500 

4 

7 

8 ■ 

700 

160 

1,860 

5 

7 . 

10 

700 

200 

1,900 

6 

8 

15 

800 

300 

2,100 

7 

6 

12 

600 

240 

1,840 

8 

1 

15 

100 

300 

1,400 

9 

4 

17 

1 400 

340 

1,740 

10 

2 

22 

200 

440 

1,640 

11 

4 

20 

400 

400 

1,800 

12 

5 

13 

500 

260 

1,760 


The apparent relation of the values of Xi, as just computed, to X2 
and Z3 may be shown by preparing dot charts of the Xi to X2 relation 
and the Xi to X 3 relation. These dot charts are shown in Figure 24.2. 

Examining this figure, we find that X^ is fairly closely related to 
X2 but that it has no definite relationship to X3. We could calculate 
the regression lines for each of the two relationships shown. The re- 
gression coefficient, bi2j for the first comparison, would show the 
average change in X^ with unit changes in X2. The regression coeffi- 
cient, 613, for the second comparison, would show the average change 
in Xi with unit changes in X3. The latter coefficient would come very 
close to zero, to judge visually from the chart. Both these would be 
gross regression coefficients^ measuring only the apparent relation be- 
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tween Xi and each of the other variables. We know in this case that 
the values of Xi are completely determined by the values of X 2 and Z3. 
If we could hold constant, or eliminate, the true effect of X2 on Xi, 
we should find that the relation of the corrected values of Xi to X3 was 
just as close as to X2. In spite of the fact that the gross regression, 
bis, appears to be zero, the net regression, 63, is really 20. 

By using the known net regression of Xi on X2, we can correct the 
Xx values to eliminate that part of their variation which is due to X2 


j, 

Farm value 



Fig. 24.2. The apparent relation of farm value to acres of irrigated land and to 
range land reveals little of the underlying net relationship. 

and then relate the remaining fluctuation to Z3. Let us do that by 
subtracting 62-^2 fi’om Xi- This process is shown in Table 34.2. 

We can now plot the values of X^, corrected for X 2 , Xi — 62^2, 
as shown in the sixth column, against the Xs value, as shown in the 
third column. The resulting dot chart is shown in Figure 24.3. 

This figure now shows the underlying relation between X^ and X3, 
with all the dots falling exactly on one straight line. If we now draw 
in the regression line and calculate its slope, we shall find it is exactly 
the same as the line for ^2 which was illustrated in the lower section of 
Figure 24.1. Figure 24.3 illustrates the net regression of X^ on X3, 
as contrasted to the gross regression which was represented by the 
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lower section of Figure 24.2. If Xi were similarly corrected for 
and the values Xi — 63 X 3 were plotted against X 2 , the net regression 
of Xi on X 2 would similarly be shown. (This step is left for the 
student to perform.) 



Xj-’ Acres of range land 


Fig. 24.3. After the net influence of irrigated land has been removed, the under- 
lying relation of farm value to acres of range land is very clear. 

If we had not known the underlying relationships as given in this 
case to start with, but merely had the series of observations of X^, X 2 , 
and X 3 shown in Table 34.1 and Figure 24.2, would it be possible to 

TABLE 34.2 


COEKECTION OF COMPUTED Xi FOR CONTRIBUTION OF X2 


Observation 

number 

(1) 

^2 

(2) 

X3 

(3) 

Xi 
(4) . 

62X2 

(IOOX2) 

(5) 

Xi — 62X2 
(6) 

1 

8 

5 

1,900 

809 

1,100 

2 

4 

5 

1,500 

400 

1,100 

3 

3 

10 

1,500 . 

300 

1,200 

4 

7 

8 

1,860 

700 

1,160 

5 

7 

To 

1,900 

700 

1,200 

6 

8 

15 

2,100 

800 

1,300 

7 

6 

12 

1,840 

600 

1,240 

8 

1 

15 

1,400 

100 

1,300 

9 

4 

17 

1,740 

400 

1,340 

10 

2 

22 

1,640 

200 

1,440 

11 

4 

20 

1,800 

400 

1,400 

12 ■ 

5 

13 

1,760 

500 

1,260 


work out from those observations the underlying, or net^ relationships? 
That is the problem which next will be explored. This time we shall 
use a series where we do not know the relationship^ and see how we 
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can proceed to work it out. Also, as in most practical cases, we shall 
use an example where all the causes of variation are not known and 
where we must deal with independent variables which explain only 
a part of the variation in the dependent variable. 

Practical example. The problem of multiple relations is illustrated 
by the data in Table 35. These represent 20 farms in one area, with 
varying crop acreages, dairy cows, and incomes. To determine from 
these records what income may be expected, on the average, with a 
given size of farm and with a given number of cows, it is necessary to 
estimate the effect of differences in the number of acres on income 
and also the effect of differences in the number of cows on income. 

TABLE 35 


Ackes, Number of Cows, and Incomes, for 20 Farms 


Record no. 

Size of farm 

Size of dairy 

. 

Income 


Number of acres 

Number of cows 

Dollars per year 

1 

60 

* 18 

960 

2 

220 

0 

830 

3 

180 

14 

1,260 

4 

80 

6 

610 

6 

120 

1 

590 

6 

100 

9 

900 

7 

170 

6 

820 

8 

110 

12 

880 

9 

160 

7 

860 

10 

230 

2 .| 

760 

11 

70 

1 

17 

1,020 

12 

120 

15 

1,080 

13 

240 

7 

960 

14 

160 

0 

700 

15 

90 

1^ 

800 

16 

110 

16 

1,130 

17 

220 

2 

760 

18 

110 

6 

740 

19 

160 

12 

980 

20 

80 

15 

800 


From these data it would seem that both the size of the farm and 
the size of the dairy herd influence farm income, to judge from dot 
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charts showing the relation of income to acres (Figure 25) and of 
income to number of cows (Figure 26) . It appears from these charts 

Income 



Fig. 25. Correlation chart of acres and 
income on individual farms. 


Income 
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Fig. 26. Correlation chart of number of 
cows and income on individual farms. 


that there may be a slight’ tendency for the farms with the larger 
acreage in crops to have larger -incomes and a rather marked tendency 

for the farms with the larger num- 
ber of cows to have larger incomes. 

Analysis by simple averages not 
adequate. The simple comparison 
alone, however, is not sufficient to 
tell exactly how incomes change 
with acres and with number of 
cows. That is because there is a 
marked relation between the size of 
the farms and the number of cows, 
as is illustrated in Figure 27. There 
is a definite tendency for the larger 
farms to have smaller dairy herds. 
As a result, the difference in in- 
comes in Figure 25, which appeared 
to be due directly to differences in acreages, may be due in part to the 
differences in the sizes of the dairy herds on the farms with different 
acreages in crops. If we make groups of farms of 50 to 99 acres, 100 
to 150 acres, and so on, and average the acres, cows, and income for 
each group, as is shown in Table 36, we find a marked difference in 
the number of cows from group to group, as well as in the number of 
acres and in the incomes. 



Fig. 27. Correlation chart of number 
of cows and number of acres on indi- 
vidual farms. 
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TABLE 36 


Average Number of Cows and Income, for Farms of Different Sizes 


Size group 

Number 
of farms 

Average size 

Average size 
of dairy 

Average income 



Number of acres 

Number of cows 

Number of dollars 

50-99 acres 

5 

76 

13.6 

838 

100-149 acres 

6 

111 

9.8 

887 

150-199 acres 

5 

166 

7.8 

924 

200-249 acres 

4 

228 

2.8 

828 


The farms of 60 to 99 acres, with an average size of 76 acres, have 
incomes which average $838; the farms of 150 to 199 acres, with an 
average size of 166 acres, show incomes which average $924. Is this 
difference in income due to the difference in size? Before this can 
be definitely answered we must consider that the two groups also 
differ in the average number of cows, with 13.6 in the first group and 
only 7.8 in the second. So far, there is nothing to indicate whether 
the difference in income is due to the difference in the size of the 
farms or in the number of cows; we have shown that both vary from 
group to group, and that is all. 

If, on the other hand, we should attempt to determine how far 
income varied with differences in the number of cows by classifying 
the records with respect to the number of cows, and averaging incomes, 
we should secure the result shown in Table 37. 

TABLE 37 


Average Acres and Income, for Farms with Different Numbers of Cows 


Size of herd 

Number j 
of farms 

Average size 
of dairy | 

Average size 
of farms 

Average income 



Number of cows 

Number of acres 

Number of dollars 

Under 5 cows 

5 

1.0 

190 

728 

5-9 cows 

6 

6.8 

143 

815 

10-14 cows 

4 

12.5 

135 

980 

15 cows and over 

5 

16.2 

88 

998 


Even though the income is higher on the farms with more cows, 
Table 37 does not indicate how much of that can be credited to the 
cows and how much to other factors. It is evident from the table 
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that as the number of cows goes up, the number of acres goes down; 
are the differences in income associated with changes in number of 
aows, in number of acres, or in part with both? 

Eliminating the approximate influence of one variable. What we 
need to know is how far income varies with size of farm, as between 
farms with the same number of cows; and how far income varies with 

TABLE 38 

Adjusting Fakm Incomes foe Dipfeeences in Number of Cows 


Size of farm 

Size of dairy 

Income 

Income assumed 
due to cows 

Income adjusted 
to no-cow basis 

Number of acres 

Number of cows 

Dollars 

Number of dollars 

Number of dollars 

60 

18 

960 

362 

598 

220 

0 

830 

0 

830 

180 

14 

1,260 

282 

978 

80 

6 

610 

121 

489 

120 

1 

590 

20 

570 

100 

9 

900 

181 

719 

170 

6 

820 

121 

699 

110 

12 

880 

241 

639 

160 

7 

860 

141 

719 

230 

2 

760 

40 

720 

70 

17 

1,020 

342 

678 

120 

15 

1,080 

' 302 

778 

240 

7 

960 

141 

819 

160 

0 

700 

0 

700 

.90 

12 

800 

241 

.559 

110 

16 

1,130 

322 

808 

220 

2 

760 

40 

720 

110 

6 

740 

121 

619 

160 

12 

980 

241 

739 

80 

15 

800 

302 

498 


the number of cows, as between farms of the same size as to acres. 
One way of determining this would be to adjust the income on each 
farm to eliminate the differences due to (or associated with) the 
number of cows, and then compare the adjusted incomes with the size 
of the farm to determine the effect of size on income. To start this 
process the effect of the number of cows upon incomes is needed. We 
can secure an approximate measure of this by determining the straight- 
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line equation for estimating incomes from cows — approximate only, 
since the differences in the size of the farms are ignored at this point. 

Determining the straight-line relation according to Chapter 5, we 
'find that the relation between cows and income is given by the 
equation: 

Income = $694 + 20.11 (number of cows) 


According to this equation, farms with no cows averaged about 
income, and these incomes increased $20.11 for each cow added, 
on the average. Knowing this relation, we can adjust the incomes 
on the several farms by deducting that part of the income which 
would be assumed due to the cows, according to this average relation. 

Table 38 illustrates the process of adjusting the incomes to a 
no-cow basis, by subtracting out this approximate effect of cows on 
incomes. The next step is to see what the relation is between the 
acres in the farm and these adjusted incomes. Plotting both on a 
dot chart. Figure 28 shows this relation graphically. Comparing this 
figure with Figure 25, where the relation between the acres and the 
unadjusted incomes was plotted, we see that the relation is much closer 
and more definite for the adjusted incomes than for the unadjusted 
incomes. This is only natural; now that the marked relation of num- 
ber of cows to income has been removed, even if only approximately, 
the underlying relation of size to income can be more clearly seen. 

It is evident from Figure 28 that size has a more marked effect 
upon income than appeared in 
Figure 25, where the effect of to'? 
cows was mixed in also. As was 
pointed out earlier, the fact that 
cows and acres were correlated 
meant that the effects of differ- 
ences in cows were mixed in with 
the effects of differences in acres. 

Now that the effect of cows has 
been at least roughly removed, 
the change in incomes with 
changes in acres, can be more ac- 
curately determined. 

Fitting straight lines to the relations shown in Figures 25 and 28, 
to determine the average change in income with changes in acres, 
we obtain regression equations as follows: 

Income = $868.74 + (number of acres) $0.0234 

Income, effect of cows removed, =$508.51 + (number of acres) $1.33 


Income, adjusted 
) no-cow oasis 


1000 


800 


600 


400 



250 


Fig. 28. Relation of income, adjusted 
for number of cows, to number of acres. 
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It is evident that the determination of the effect of acres upon 
income without making some allowance for the effect of the correlated 
variable, number of cows, in this case would have seriously under- 
estimated the effect of acres upon income. Such a determination 
would have shown only $0.02 increase in income for each acre increase 
in size, whereas the later determination shows $1.33 increase in income 
! , for each acre increase in size. 

The relation now shown between income and acres illustrates the 
! extent to which one variable may really influence a second, even 

though its influence is concealed by the presence of a third variable. 
From Figure 25, which indicates that there is practically no correla- 
tion between acres and income, one might conclude that differences 
in income were not at all associated with differences in acreage; yet 
, when the variation in income associated with cows is removed, even 

by the rough method shown, a very definite relation of income 
to size is found. For that reason one cannot conclude that, because 
two variables have no correlation, they are not associated with each 
other; the lack of correlation may be due to the compensating influ- 
ence of one or more other variables, concealing the hidden relation. 

Eliminating the approximate influence of both variables. We 
;| ! . now have two equations, one showing the effect of cows upon income 

!||;i , and the other the effect of acres: 

; I (A) Income = $694 + (number of cows) $20.11 

! (B) Income, effect of cows removed, 

‘ = $508.51 + (number of acres) $1.33 

jj|i These two equations can be combined into a single equation by 

taking that part of the first one which shows the increase in income 
for each cow and adding it to the second one. This gives an equation 
which includes allowances for both factors, as follows: 

(C) Income = $508.51 + (number of acres) $1.33 

+ (number of cows) $20.11 

1; The last equation gives a basis for indicating the effect of both 

I acres and cows on income and for computing the income that might 

I . be expected, on the average, with a farm of a given size and with a 

given number of cows. For example, for a farm of 120 acres and 
15 cows, the expected income would work out as follows: 

Income = $508.51 + (120) $1.33 + (15) $20.11 
- $508.51 + $159.60 + $301.65 = $970 
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If 5 cows were added, making it 120 acres and 20 cows, the esti- 
mated income would be: 

Income = $508.51 + (120) $1.33 + (20) $20.11 
= $1070 

Or if 50 acres were added, making 170 acres and 15 cows, the 
income would be estimated: 

Income = $508.51 + (170) $1.33 + (15)^20. 11 

TABLE 39 


Actual Income and Income Estimated feom Number of Acres and Cows 


Acres 

Cows 

Computation of estimated income : 

Estimated 
■income 
(A) + (C) 
+$508.51 

Actual 

income 

Actual 

income 

minus 

estimated 

income 

Estimate for acres 
$1.33 (acres) 

(A) 

Estimate for cows 
$20.11 (cows) 
(C) 

60 

18 

$ 80 

$362 

$ 950.5 

$ 960 

$ 9..5 

220 

0 

293 

0 

801.5 

830 

28.5 

180 

14 

239 

282 

1,029.5 

1,260 

230.5 

80 

6 

106 

121 

735.5 

610 

-125.5 

120 

1 

160 

20 

688.5 

590 

- 98.5 

100 

9 

133 

181 

822.5 

900 

77.5 

170 

6 

226 

121 

855.5 

820 

- 35.5 

no 

12 

146 

241 

895.5 

880 1 

- 15.5 

160 

- 7 ’ 

213 

141 

862.5 

860 ‘ 

- 2.5 

230 

2 

306 

40 

854.5 

760 

- 94.5 

70 

17 

93 

342 

943.5 

1,020 

76.5 

120 

15 

160 

302 

970.5 

1,080 

109.5 

240 

7 

319 

141 

968.5 

960 

- 8.5 

160 

0 i 

213 

0 

- 721.5 

700 

21.5 

90 

12 

120 

241 

869.5 

800 

- 69.5 

no 

16 

146 

322 j 

976.5 

1,130 

153.5 

220 

2 

293 

40 ; 

841.5 

760 

- 81.5 

no 

6 

146 

121 

775.6 

740 

- 35.5 

160 

12 

213 

241 

962.5 

980 

17.5 

80 

15 

106 

302 

916.5 

800 

-116.5 


Equation (C) can be used as illustrated, to work out what income 
might be expected, on the average, for each of the farms shown in 
Table 39. The estimated income can then be compared with the 
actual income and the difference, if anv, determined. 
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As is illustrated in Table 39, the estimated incomes vary somewhat 
from the actual. This is just another way of saying that all the 
differences in income cannot be accounted for by the effect of differ-^ 
ences in acres and in cows, according to the relations summarized in 
equation (C). This failure of the estimated values to agree exactly 
with the original values is seen graphically in Figure 28 by the fact 
that all the dots do not lie exactly along the regression line. Sub- 
tracting the estimated values from the actual values gives the residual 
differences of the actual income above or below the income estimated 
from the two factors, acres and cows. 

Correcting results by successive elimination. It may now be 
recalled that, even though the incomes were adjusted to eliminate the 
effects of cows upon income before determining the relation between 
income and acres, the determination of the relation between income and 
cows was made without making any allowance for the concurrent effect 
of acres. Since we now have an approximate measure of the effect 
of acres determined while eliminating to some extent the effect of 
cows, we can use that new measure, equation (B), to adjust the in- 
comes for the effect of the acres and then get a more«accurate measure 
of the true effect of cows alone upon incomes. This process is shown 
in Table 40. Here estimates of income are worked out by equation 
(B) on the basis of acres, showing what the incomes might be ex- 
pected to average if all the farms had no cows. The difference 
between these estimates and the actual incomes may then be con- 
sidered to be the part due to cows alone, while eliminating the effect 
of differences in the numbers of acres. On the first farm, for example, 
equation (B) indicates that with no cows the income for 60 acres 
should be $588. Subtracting this from the $960 actually received 
leaves $372 as the income apparently accompanying the 18 cows. 

The adjusted incomes may then be plotted on a dot chart with the 
number of cows as the other variable, as shown in Figure 29. Com- 
paring this figure with Figure 26, where the number of cows was 
plotted against income without first making any adjustment in the 
original incomes, we easily see how much closer the relation is after 
making the adjustment. Further, it is evident that cows have a 
greater effect upon income than was indicated by the earlier compari- 
son. Computing the straight-line relationship for Figure 29 gives 
the equation: 

(D) Income, adjusted to constant acres, 

== $68.77 + (number of cows) $27.88 
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By this last computation (equation [D] ), each increase of one cow 
causes an average increase in income of $27.88, whereas according 
to the earlier comparison (equation [A]), each increase of one cow 
caused an average increase in income of only $20.11. The second 
value is larger than the first, again 
showing the necessity of making adjus7edi 
allowances for the effect of one 
factor before the true value of the 
other can be properly measured. 

Now that we have a new meas- 
ure of the effect of cowS, we might 
go on to adjust incomes for cows 
by this new measure and then get 
a revised value for the effect of 
acres upon incomes on a no-cow 
basis, in place of the relation 
shown in equation (B). This pos- 
sibility of further correction will 
be referred to later. But before that we will make some experiments 
with the new equation (D). 

We now have equations for the relation of incomes, adjusted for 
the other factors, to the remaining factors. These two equations, (B) 
and (D), are: 

(B) Income, effect of cows removed, 

= $508.51 + (number of acres) $1.33 

(D) Income, adjusted to constant acres, 

J.77 -f (number of cows) $27.88 


10 

C0W5 


15 


20 


Fig. 29. Relation of income, adjusted 
for number of acres, to number of cows. 


These two equations may be combined to give a revised equation 
to indicate the effect of both cows and acres upon incomes, equa- 
tion (E). 


(E) Income = $439.74 (number of acres) $1.33 

-f (number of cows) $27.88 

Equation (E) is exactly the same as the previous equation (G) 
except that the revised effect of cows is included, and the constant 
term has also been changed owing to changing the allowance for cows. 

In exactly the same way that equation (C) could be used to work 
out the estimated income for any given combination of cows and 
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acres, equation (E) can be also used. Thus for 120 acres and 15 
cows, it would give 

Estimated income = $439.7 + (120) $1.33 + (15) $27.88 
= $439.7 + $159.6 + $418.2 = $1,018 

TABLE 40 


Adjusting Faem Incomes fob Diffeeences in Numbee of Acees 


Size of farm 

Size of dairy 

Income 

Income estimated 
for acres, with 
no cows 

Income with 
effects of acreage 
differences 
eliminated * 

Number of acres 

Number of cows 

Dollars 

Number of dollars 

Number of dollars 

60 

18 

960 

588 

372 

220 

0 

j 830 

801 

29 

180 

14 

1,260 

748 

512 

80 

6 

, 610 

615 

- 5 

120 

1 

590 

669 

- 79 

100 

9 

900 

642 

258 

170 

6 

820 

735 

85 

110 

12 

880 

655 

225 

160 

7 

860 

722 

138 

230 

2 

760 

815 

- 55 

70 

17 

1,020 

' 602 

418 

120 

15 

1,080 

669 

1 411 

240 

7 

960 

828 

132 

160 

0 

700 

722 

- 22 

90 

12 

800 

1 629 

171 

no 

16 

1,130 

655 

1 475 

220 

2 

760 

802 

~ 42 

no 

6 

740 

655 

I 85 

160 

12 

980 

722 

258 

80 

1 

800 

615 

185 


* Where the actual income is below that expected for a farm oX that size with no cows, the 
deficit is indicated by the minus sign. 


The result, |1,018, is $48 higher than the $970 worked out by 
equation (C). This higher estimate is due to the fact that equation 
(E) makes a larger allowance for the effect of each cow, and 15 is 
more than the average number of cows. If less than the average 
number of cows were used, equation (E) would give a lower estimate 
than equation (C). 
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Working out the estimated incomes for each of the original obser- 
vations according to equation (E), we obtain results as shown in 


Table 41. 


TABLE 41 

Actual Income and Income Estimated from Number of Acres and Number of 
Cows, Revised Relations 




Computation of estimated income 

Estimated 


Actual 

income 

minus 

estimated 

income 

Acres 

Cows 

Estimate for acres 
$1.33 (acres) 

(A) 

Estimate for cows 
$27.88 (cows) 
(B) 

income, 
(A) + (B) 
+$439.7 

Actual 

income 

60 

18 

$ 80 

$502 

$1,021.7 

$ 960 

-$ 61.7 

220 

0 

293 

0 

732.7 

830 

97.3 

180 

14 

239 

390 

1,068.7 

1,260 

191.3 

80 

6 

106 

167 

712.7 

610 

-102.7 

120 

1 

160 

28 

627.7 

590 

- 37.7 

100 

9 

133 

251 

823.7 

900 

76.3 

170. 

6 

226 

167 

832.7 

820 

- 12.7 

no 

12 

146 

335 

920.7 

880 

- 40.7 

160 

7 

213 

195 

847.7 

860 

12.3 

230 

2 

306 

56 

801.7 

760 

- 41.7 

70 

17 

93 

474 

1,006.7 

1,020 

13.3 

120 

15 

160 

418 

1,017.7 

1,080 

62.3 

240 

7 

319 

195 

953.7 

960 

6.3 

160 

0 

213 

0 

- 652.7 

700 

47.3 

90 

12 

120 

335 

894.7 

800 

- 94.7 

no 

16 

146 

446 

1,031.7 

1,130 

98.3 

220 

2 

293 

56 

788.7 

760 

- 28.7 

no 

6 

146 

167 

752.7 

740 

- 12.7 

160 

12 

213 

335 

987.7 

980 

- 7.7 

80 

15 

106 

418 

963.7 

800 

-163.7 


Comparing the residuals, or differences between the actual and 
estimated income, obtained by means of this new equation with those 
obtained using the equation in its first form (shown in Table 39) , we 
see that in more than half the cases they are smaller with - the 
revised form. A more definite comparison can be made by comput- 
ing the standard deviation of the residuals in each case. The standard 
deviation of the residuals shown in Table 39, using equation (C), 
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is $90.29, whereas the standard deviation of the residuals shown in 
Table 41, using equation (E), is but $78.70. It is apparent from this 
that the revised equation, determined after the effects of the other 
variables had been eliminated, gives more accurate estimates of income 
than does the original equation in which the effects of the other vari- 
ables had not been so fully eliminated. 

It was suggested previously that the last corrected values for the 
relation of cows to income gave a new basis for correcting income 
so as to measure more accurately the relation of acres to income. 
This in turn would give a new basis for measuring the effect of cows, 
and so on, until a final stable value had been reached. So long as 
a new correction would result in a further change in the computed 
effect of either variable, the new values would give a better basis for 
estimating income than did the previous values. Only when the point 
was reached where no further change need be made in the effect of 
either variable could it be said that the relation of each variable to 
income had been quite correctly measured while allowing for the influ- 
ence of the other factor, and that might involve a large number of 
successive corrections. 

This -method of allowing for the effect of other factors so as to 
determine the true relation of each one to the dependent factor (as 
income, in this case) , by first correcting for one, and then for another, 
is known as the method of successive elimination. This method can 
be used where there are three or more independent factors related to 
(or accompanying variations in) a dependent (or resultant) factor 
just as it was used here for two factors, except that then the depend- 
ent needs to be corrected in turn to eliminate the effects of all the 
other independent factors except the particular one whose effect is 
being measured. But although it is possible to measure the relations by 
this method, it would be a very slow and laborious process. A 
shorter mathematical method which gives the same result by more 
direct processes is available instead. This method, known as the 
method of multiple correlation, is presented in detail in Chapter 12. 

Summary. This chapter has shown that when two related fac- 
tors both affect a third factor it is diffieult to measure the effect of 
either factor upon the third without the result being affected by both 
causal factors. Allowing for this duplication by eliminating the 
effects of each factor in turn (successive elimination) can gradually 
determine the true effect of each, but the method is long and laborious. 



CHAPTER 11 


DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WHEN 
TWO OR MORE OTHER VARIABLES CHANGE: (2) BY 
CROSS-CLASSIFICATION AND AVERAGES 

We have previously seen (Chapter 4) how the relation between 
two variables can be studied by means of averages. An extension 
of the same method can be used for problems where two or more vari- 
ables affect a third variable, such as that discussed in the last chapter. 

Analysis by averages where there are two independent variables 
involves classifying the records first by one variable, then breaking 
each of the resulting groups into several smaller groups according 
to the values of the second variable. If a third independent variable 
were to be considered, these groups would be broken up into still 
smaller groups, according to the values of the third variable. Then 
the values of the dependent variable, as well as each of the inde-^ 
pendent variables, would be averaged for each subgroup. This process 
is known as subclassification or cross-classification. 

Cross-classification for three variables. In the problem pre- 
sented in the last chapter, there were two independent variables — 
number of cows and number of acres. The records would therefore 
need to be classified into groups both according to the number of 
cows and the number of acres on each farm. Since there is such a 
small number of records the groups should not be made too small. 
Let us take three groups for cows; less than 6, 6 to 11, and 12 and 
over; and four groups for the sizje of farm; from 50 to 99 acres, from 
100 to 149, from 150 to 199, and 200 acres and over. This will give 
us twelve possible groups in all. The records may be classified into 
these twelve groups and totals and averages computed for each, as 
shown in detaih in Table 42. 

It is apparent that none of these groups has a sufficient number of 
farms represented to make the averages particularly significant; yet 
even at that a certain regularity in the averages can be observed. In 
each column the average income increases as the size of farm increases, 
though there is but little difference in the average number of cows 
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from group to group; similarly across each line of averages the 
income increases as the number of cows increases, though there 
is but little difference in the average size of farm from group to 

TABLE 42 

Cboss-classification of Re poets Accokding to Size of Faem and Size 
OF Daisy Herd 


Size of dairy herd 


Size of farm 

Under 6 cows 

6 to 11 cows 

12 cows and over 

Acres 

Cows 

Income 

Acres 

Cows 

Income 

Acres 

Cows 

Income 

50 to 99 acres' 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Dollars 

Num- 

ber 

80 

Num- 

ber 

6 

Dollars 

610 

Num- 

ber 

60 

70 

90 

80 

Num- 

ber 

18 

17 

12 

15 

Dollars 

960 

1,020 

800 

1 800 




























300 

75 

62 

15.6 

3,580 

895 

- - - 

Average 

1 



80 

6 

610 





100 to 149 1 
acres | 

Total . . . . 

120 

1 

590 

100 

no 

9 

6 

900 

1 740 

no 

120 

no 

12 

15 

16 

880 

1,080 

1,130 









1 




210 

105 


B 

340 

113 

43 

14.3 

3,090 

1,030 

Average 

120 

1 

590 

150 to 199 j 
acres 1 

Total 

160 

0 

700 

170 

160 

6 1 
7 

820 

860 

180 

160 

14 

12 

1,260 

980 





1 


330 

165 

13 

6.5 

1,680 

840 

340 

170 

26 

13 

2,240 

1,120 

Average. . . . . 

160 

0 

700 

200 acres andj 
over 1 

Total ....... 

220 

230 

220 

0 

2 

2 

830 

760 

760 

240 

7 

960 




670 

223 

4 

1-3 

2,350 

783 

240 

7 ^ 

960 




Average..... 
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group. These relations may be more clearly seen in Figures 30 and 
31, where the average incomes from Table 42 are charted, first for 
differences in the number of cows with farms of similar sizes, and 
then for differences in the number of acres, with farms of similar 
numbers of cows. 


Income 



Fig. 30. Difference in average income with difference in number of cows, for farms 

grouped by size of farm. 

Both figures show the tendency for income to increase with an 
increase in the independent variable, when the effect of the other 
variable is held fairly constant by the grouping process. In Figure 


Avcrfl<3e 

Income 



Average number of acres 


Fig. 31. Difference in average income with difference in number of acres, for farms 
grouped by numbers of cows. 

30 the lines show about the same general slope for each of the four 
groups, though there are some irregularities. Figure 31 similarly 
shows about the same general change in income with a given change 
in the size of the farm, no matter what is the number of cows; but 
here the irregularities from group to group are even more st riking . 
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In Chapter 4 it was shown that such irregularities from group to 
group might readily be due to random errors of sampling. In the 
present case, the number of items in each group is so small that it 
would be hardly worth while to compute the standard error for each 
average. Even if there were many more cases in each group than are 
available here, differences as large as those shown might be due 
simply to random differences in sampling and therefore have no real 
meaning as indicating differences prevailing in the universe from 
which the sample was selected. 

Although the averages obtained by the process of subsorting may 
be considered to show the general effect of changes in one variable, 
such as cows, upon income, with the effect of the other variable, such 
as acres, removed, they cannot be considered to show the specific 
effect of specific differences. For example, much more evidence 
would be needed to prove that, between 75 and 100 acres, a change 
of 1 acre has much greater effect upon income on farms with 6 to 11 
cows than on farms with 12 cows or more, even though the lines in 
Figure 31 would appear to indicate this. All that is really proved 
is that on farms of both numbers of cows there is a tendency for income 
to increase with an increase in the number of acres. 

TABLE 43 


Difpeeenc® in Average Income for Farms of Different Sizes and 
With Different Sizes of Dairy Herd 


Size of farm 

Under 6 cows 
in herd 



6 to 11 cows 
in herd 

12 cows or over 
in herd 

Size of 
group 

Average 

income 

Size of 
group 

Average 

income 

Size of 
group 

Average 

income 


Number 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

Number 

Dollars 

50 to 99 acres . . . 

of farms 

of farms 

1 

610 

1 of farms 
' 4 

895 

100 to 149 acres. . . 

1 

590 

2 

820 

3 

1,030 

150 to 199 acres . . . 

1 

700 

2 

840 

2 

1,120 

200 to 249 acres . . . 

3 

783 

1 

960 




The averages obtained by the process shown in Table 42 may be 
summarized for publication in a form similar to Table 43. The num- 
ber of cases represented in each average is included to prevent the 
reader from placing an undue amount of confidence in an average 
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based on a small number of observations. In addition, each should be 
followed by db its own standard error. 

The very small number of cases included in each of the groups 
is strikingly brought out in Table 43. Even if there were five times 
as many farms to deal with — 100 in all — if they were distributed in 
the same manner, the largest group would have only 20 cases, and 
all the rest would have 15 or less, which, under ordinary conditions, 
would be hardly enough for really significant averages. 

Average differences between matched sub-groups. After the ob- 
servations have been grouped and averaged as shown in Table 43, 
average differences in the dependent variable (as here, dollars of 
income), with given differences in each independent variable, can be 
roughly determined while holding constant the other independent 
variable or variables. This involves determining the average differences 
between the averages for the dependent variable for matched groups. 
The computations are shown in Tables 43.1 and 43.2. 


TABLE 43.1 

Change in Avekaqb Income between Geoups Matched foe Size of Faem 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Size of farm 

Under 

6 to 

Increase 

Over 

Increase 


6 cows 

11 cows 

(.B-A) 

12 cows 

(D-B) 

Acres 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

50-99 


610 


895 

285 

100-149 

590 

820 

230 

1,030 

210 

150-199 

700 

840 

140 

1,120 

280 

200-249 

783 

960 

177 



Average change with cows . 



182 

1 


258 


From these results it appears that increasing the number of cows 
from under 6 to between 6 and 11, without changing the size of farm, 
was accompanied by an average increase of $182. Increasing the 
cows further to over 12 cows was accompanied by a further increase 
of income of $258. Similarly, increasing the size of farm from under 
99 acres to 100-149 acres, without changing the number of cows, was 
accompanied by an increase of $173 in income. A further increase to 
150-199 acres was accompanied by a further average increase of $73 
in income, and to 200-249 acres, by $102 more income. (In this 
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discussion ^^increase’^ in size or cows has been used to designate dif- 
ferences between results for farms of different sizes or with different 
number of cows.) These rough measurements of differences in the de- 
pendent variable with differences in one independent variable, while 
holding a second independent constant by subsorting, may be compared 
with results obtained by the more exact methods set forth in subse- 
quent chapters.^ 

This same method may be applied to get the average difference, 
between matched subgroups, where two or more other independent 
variables are held constant by the grouping. 


TABLE 43.2 

Change in Aveeage Income between Gboitps Matched eob Nijmbeb oe Cows 


Number 
of cows 

A 

50-99 

acres 

B 

100-149 

acres 

C 

Increase 

(B-A) 

D 

150-199 

acres 

E 

Increase 

(D-B) 

F 

200-249 

acres 

G 

Increase 

(F-B) 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Under 6 


590 


700 

no 

783 

83 

6 to 11 

610 

820 

210 

840 

20 

960 

120 

12 or over ...... 

895 

1,030 

135 

1,120 

90 

■ 


Average change 




' 



I 

with acres 



173 

i 

73 


102 


Limitation of cross-classification for many variables. This small 
problem illustrates one fundamental difficulty with the method of 
subclassification and averaging — ^the large number of cases required 
for conclusive results. Though there are only two independent 
variables involved, and the records are classified into only three groups 
one way and four the other, apparently 100 cases or more would be 
required for really significant results. If it had been desired to sub- 
classify the records according to two more additional variables— say 
number of men employed and number of hogs kept — that would have 
greatly increased the number of records necessary. If each of the 

^In computing Tables 43.1 and 43.2, no attention was paid to weighting the 
results according to the number of cases falling in each. group, or to the sampling 
reliability of each average. For a discussion of the first of these points, and for 
possible methods of dealing with it, see F. A, Harper, Analyzing data for relation- 
ships, University Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir 231, June, 1940, 
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TABLE 44 


Fokm for Showing Differences in Average Income for Farms Classified 
BY Acres, Men Employed, Cows, and Hogs 


Area and number of hogs 

1 man 

2 men 

3 men 

Size * 

Average 

income 

Size * 

Average 

income 

Size * 

Average 

income 


Under 6 cows 

Farms of 50 .to 99 acres: 

Under 20 hogs . 

20-39 hogs. 

40 hogs and over 

Farms of 100 to 149 acres: 

Under 20 hogs 

20-39 hogs 

40 hogs and over 








6 to 11 cows 

Farms of 50 to 99 acres: 

Under 20 hogs 

20-39 hogs 

40 hogs and over 

Farms of 100 to 149 acres: 

Under 20 hogs 

20-39 hogs 

40 hogs and over 

- 

i 






12 cows and over 

Farms of 50 to 99 acres: 

Under 20 hogs 

20-39 hogs 

40 hogs and over 

Farms of 100 to 149 acres: 

Under 20 hogs 

20-39 hogs 

40 hogs and over 


- 

- 





Etc. 


^ Number of reports in group, 
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groups already shown had been further divided into 1-man, 2-man, 
and 3-or-more-man farms, and each of these sub-groups had been fur- 
ther divided into farms with less than 20 hogs, 20 to 39 hogs, and 
40 or more hogs, that would have increased the number of possible 
groups from 12 to 108. Where over 100 records would have been 
needed in the first case to give results at all reliable, probably a thou- 
sand or more records would be needed with this further classification. 
Although such large numbers of records are available in some types 
of work, as in census tabulations, they are rarely obtainable in most 
economic or social-science studies, and for that reason treatment of a 
large number of variables by the method of detailed sub-classification 
has but limited application in this field. 

The way in which a fourfold classification, such as that described 
in the preceding paragraph, might be presented is indicated by the 
form in Table 44, even though it would only occasionally be used. 

In addition to the large number of cases required to obtain reliable 
results, the method of sub-classification and averaging has further 
shortcomings; it provides no measure of how important the relation 
shown is as a cause of variation in the factor being studied, or of how 
closely that factor may be estimated from the others on the basis of 
the relations shown. Thus Table 43 shows that, on the average, certain 
differences in the number of cows and in the number of acres were 
accompanied by certain differences in the average income,. By itself, 
however, it did not give any indication of how closely the income 
could, be estimated if the number of acres or the number of cows 
were known; nor did it indicate the proportion of the variance in 
income which can be explained by concurrent differences in size of 
farm and size of dairy. For these reasons, as well as because of 
the large number of cases necessary to obtain reliable conclusions, 
the method of sub-classification and averaging does not determine 
the relationships where many variables are involved so satisfac- 
torily as do other methods, which will be considered in subsequent 
chapters. 

Significance of differences in group averages. When the data are 
classified as shown, above, the results may be tested to determine 
whether the differences found between successive group averages are 
significant, or whether they might have occurred by chance. One 
method for testing this is to compute the standard error for each group 
average and to consider these standard errors in judging whether or 
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not the differences are significant.^ A second method of judging the 
significance of the differences is by determining whether the variation 
between the averages of the columns or cells is or is not significant, as 
compared to the variation between the individual items which fall in 
each column or cell. Relatively simple methods, set forth in standard 
textbooks,^ are available for this “analysis of variance.^' Since these 
methods relate only to the significance of the observed differences, 
and not to the functional nature of the relations which underlie those 
differences, they are not presented here. 

Summary. The relation of one variable to several others may be 
approximately determined by detailed cross-classification. Very large 
numbers of records are required to make the averages accurate, how- 
ever, since the number of groups increases rapidly with additional 
variables. Further, the averages by themselves give no indication of 
the closeness of correlation. 

2 Formulas for the standard errors of the difference between two group averages 
are given by G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall in their Introduction to the Theory 
of Statistics (eleventh edition), pp. 387-88, C. Griffin and Co., Ltd., London, 1937. 

^ Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, Applied General Statistics, 
pp. 351-59, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 

R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (seventh edition), 
Chapter VIII, Oliver and Boyd, London and Edinburgh, 1938. 

G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods Applied to Experiments in Agriculture and 
Biology , Chsjptexs 10, 11, Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1937. 


CHAPTER 12 


DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WHEN 
TWO OR MORE VARIABLES CHANGE: (3) BY USING 
A LINEAR REGRESSION EQUATION 

In Chapter 10 it was shown that an equation could be arrived at to 
express the average relation between income, acres, and cows, as fol- 
lows: 

Equation (E) 

Income = 439.74 4- 1-33 (number of acres) + 27.88 (number of cows) 

If we designate the three series of variable quantities, income, 
acres, and cows, by the symbol X with different subscripts, using Xi to 
represent dollars of income, X2 to represent number of acres, and X3 to 
represent the number of cows, we can rewrite the equation in the form 

Xi = 439.74 + 1.33X2 + 27.88X3 

If now we use the symbol a to represent the constant quantity 
439.74; 62 to represent 1.33, the amount which Xi increases for each 
increase of one unit in X2 (one acre) ; and to represent 27.88, the 
amount; which X^ increases for each increase of. one unit in X3 (one 
cow) ; the equation appears as 

Xi = a + ^ 2^2 4" (30) 

Comparing this equation with the regression equation for the 
straight-line relation between two variables 

y = a + 5X 

we see that the two equations are just alike, except for the difference 
in the symbols used to represent the different variables and for our 
having added the expression for an additional variable. In equation 
(30), Xi, the variable which is being estimated, is termed the de- 
pendent variable, since its estimated value depends upon those of 
the other variable or variables; and X^ and X3 are termed independent 
Variables, since their values are taken just as observed, independent 
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of any of the conditions of the problem. Since there is more than one 
independent variable concerned, the equation is said to be a multiple 
estimating equation, or a multipleJmmr Teg'^ession equation. 

Chapter 10 showed that the values of the constants a, 62? £>3, 

which in the particular problem considered indicate what the average 
income would be for a farm and dairy of any given size, could be 
worked out by a cut-and-try method which gradually approached 
nearer and nearer to the right values. It is evident, however, that for 
any particular criterion of ^^rightness’^ only one set of values for 
these constants can be exactly right. If the criterion of ^^rightness” 
is taken as that which will make the standard deviation of the residuals, 
when income is estimated from the other two variables, as small as 
possible, the values of a, 62? bs which will give this result can 
be determined once and for all by a direct mathematical process. 
Determining these values so as to give the ^^best’^ equation for esti- 
mating Xi on the basis of linear relations to X2 and X3 is the first step 
in the method of linear multiple correlation. 

Determining a regression equation for two independent variables. 
The best values for a, 62 ^3 in the multiple regression equa- 

tion ( 30 ), can be worked out by an extension of the same process 
used in working out the values for the estimating equation when only 
one independent variable was considered. Just as before, the value of 
the b constants will be determined first, equation ( 31 ), and then the 
a values will be worked out from them: ^ 

+ X(x2Xs)hz == '^ixiX2) 1 
^(.X2Xz)b2 + 'E(xiXz) j 
a = Ml — b2M2 — bzMz 

Here, just as in Chapter 5 , the symbol M represents the mean value 
of each variable, and the subscript indicates the particular variable. 

Similarly, the symbols ll{x2X^)j 'Ii{xiX2)j and ^(xi^) represent 
the sums of the products of the variables, corrected to adjust them to 
deviations from the mean; that is, 2(xiX2) = 21[(Zi — Mi) (X2 — 
M2)]. Likewise the symbols 2 (xl), etc., represent the sums of the 
squares of the variables, also adjusted to deviations from the mean. 

^ See Note 6, Appendix 2, for the derivations of these equations. They are the 
normal equations for two independent variables, corresponding to the normal equa- 
tions for one independent variable given on page 67, in the footnote.- 


( 31 ) 

( 32 ) 
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Using the two basic formulas 

S(xaX2) = SCXiXs) - nikfiMs * (11) 

and 

S(a:i) = S(Z|) - n(M|) 

the other values shown in equation (31) may be worked out as follows: 
l^ixixs) = S(XiX3) - nM^Mz 
'LixiXz) = S(X2X3) - nMzMz 
S(4) = S(Xi) - n{Ml) 

Computing the extensions. Inspection of these equations shows that 
there are eight arithmetic values which must be computed from the 
original data to work out the values to substitute in equations (31) and 
(32), These are 2Xi, 2X3, 2X3, 2(X|), 2(X|), 2(XiX2), 
2 (XiX 3), and 2(X2X3). The actual work of computing these values 
for the farm-income data originally presented in Table 35 is showm in 
Table 45. [The value 2(Xf ) is not needed in solving equations (31) 
or (32) ; but, as it will be needed later, it is also worked out here for 
convenience in- calculation.] 

After we have multiplied through all the extensions shown in this 
table, and added each of the columns, our next step is to compute the 
values M 2 , M's, and M^, by dividing the sums of each of the first three 
columns by tiie number of cases. The correction values for each of the 
products is then computed and entered below the value from which it is 
to be subtracted. Thus the value below the sum of the fourth column, 
2(X|), is its correction factor, n{Ml). This is equal to 20(13.95)2, 
or 3892.05, which is the value entered. Similarly, the value below the 
sum of the fifth column, 2(X2X3), is its correction factor n(M2M3), 
or 20(8.85) (13.95), which equals 2469.15. All the other correction 
factors are similarly worked out and entered. Then subtracting each 
correction factor from the value above it gives the values all ready for 
equations (31) . Thus the value at the foot of column 4 is the value for 
2 (n;|) ; and so on. When these values are substituted in the appro- 
priate spaces of equations (31), they become 

(I) S(4)&2-|-S(a:2a;3)b3=2a:ia:2l f 606.95 62 -394.15 63 = 14.20 

(II) 'S(x2X3)l)2+'Z(xl)b3=2ziX3\ j -394.15 52+676.55 63 = 1360.60 

Solving the equatims. The next step is to solve the two algebraic 
equations simultaneously to determine the values for £>2 and 63. 
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The simplest way to carry this through is by the Doolittle method. 
The first equation is divided through by the coeflScient ot b 2 , with the 
sign changed, giving the first derived equation (I') : 

(I) 606.95 62 - 394.15 bs = 14.20 

(10 - + 0.64939 63 = - 0.02340 


TABLE .45 

Computation of Values to Deteemine Multiple Regression Equation 
TO Estimate One Variable from Two Others 



1 

Number 

of 

acres* 

^2 

2 

Number 

of 

cows 

X 3 

3 

Number 

of 

dollars 

income* 

Xi 

4 

n 

5 

XiXz 

6 

X 1 X 2 

7 

n 

8 

X 1 Z 3 

9 

XI 


6 

18 

96 

36 

108 

576 

324 

1,728 

9,216 


22 

0 

83 

484 

0 

1,826 

0 

0 

6,889 


18 

14 

126 

324 

252 

2,268 

196 

1,764 

15,876 


8 

6 

61 

64 

48 

488 

36 

366 

3,721 


12 

1 

59 

144 

12 • 

708 

1 

59 

3,481 


10 

9 

90 

100 

90 

900 

81 

810 . 

8,100 


17 

6 

82 

289 

102 

1,394 

36 

492 

6,724 


11 

12 

88 

121 

132 

968 

144 

1,056 

7,744 


16 

7 

86 

256 

112 

1,376 

49 

602 

7,396 


23 

2 

76 

529 

46 

1,748 

4 

. 152 

5,776 


7 

17 

102 

49 

119 

714 

289 

1,734 

10,404 


12 

15 

108 

144 

180 

1,296 

225 

1,620 

11,664 


24 

7 

96 

576 

168 

2,304 

49 

672 

9,216 


16 

0 

70 

256 

0 

1,120 

0 

0 

4,900 


9 

12 

80 

81 

108 

720 

144' 

960 

6,400 


11 

16 

113 

121 

176 

1,243 

256 

1,808 

12,769 


22 

2 

76 

484 

44 

1,672 

4 

152 

5,776 


11 

6 

74 

121 

66 

814 

36 

444 

5,476 


16 ■ 

12 

98 

256 

192 

1,568 

144 

1,176 

9,604 


8 

15 

80 

64 

120 

640 

225 

1,200 

6,400 

Sums . . . 

279 

177 

1,744 

4,499 

2,075 

24,343 

2,243 

16,795 

157,532 

Means . . 
Correctio] 
Corrected 

13.95 
a item. . . 

, sums . . . 

8.85 

87.2 

3,892.05 

606.95 

2,469.15 

-394.15 

1 

24,328.80 

14.20 

1,566.45 

676.55 

15,434.40 

1,360.60 

152,076.80 

5,455.20 


* In these computations, X 2 and Xi have been divided by 10. (See Note 3, Appendix 2.) 


* Then equation (II) is entered, and under it is written equation (I) 
multiplied by the coefficient of 63 in equation (U) (0.64939). The sum 
of these two equations is then taken, eliminating the values in 
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(II) -394.15 hz + 676.55 63 = 1360.60 


(0.64939) (I) 

(SII) 
(IIO 


+394.15 62 - 255.96 63 = 9.22 

420.59 63 = 1369.82 

hs = 3.25690 


As indicated above, this step gives the value of b^. This is then 
substituted in equation (!') and the value of determined: 


- 62 + 0.64939(3.25690) = - 0.02340 

62 = 0.02340 + 2.11500 = 2.13840 

The values of 62 and 63 being thus obtained, the next step is to sub- 
stitute them, together with the other values required, in equation (32) 
to work out the value for a: 

0 , = Ml — 1 ) 2^2 — b^Ms 

a = 87.2 - (2.1384) (13.95) - (3.2569) (8.85) 

= 87.2 - 29.83 - 28.82 = 28.55 

Estimating from X 2 and X 3 . Having computed the values for 
a, h 2 , and 63, we can now write out our regression equation (30), with 
the best values, as determined by the mathematical calculation: 

(w) ^ ifi) + 


Xi = 285.5 + 2.1384X2 + 32.569X3 

Comparing this equation with the last one obtained in Chapter 10, 
(page 178) , we see that the mathematical determination has changed 
the $1.33 allowed for the effect of each acre (62) to $2.14, and in- 
creased the $27.88 allowed for the effect of each cow (63) to $32.57. 
Just what effect this has on the accuracy of the equation as a basis 
for estimating income from cows and acres may be judged by working 
out an estimated income for each of the 20 cases according to these 
last results, and then comparing the estimated values with the original 
values, just as was done before with the equations worked out by the 
approximation method. The necessary computation is shown in Table 46. 

The operations that have been performed in this table may be 
mathematically stated as follows': 

First, an estimated value of income, Xi, has been worked out by 
substituting in equation (30) the values for X2 and X3 given by each 
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successive observation. Using the symbol X[ to represent this esti- 
mated value of Xi it may be defined 

Xi = a -4" 62-^2 4“ ^sX^ (33) 

Each estimated income has next been subtracted from the cor- 
responding actual income. With the symbol s used to represent the 
residual, the amount by which the actual value exceeds or falls below 
the estimated value, it may be defined 

^ = Xi - x; ■ (34) 

The residual z has exactly the same meaning w^hen the estimated 
values of the dependent variable are based upon two or more vari- 
ables, using multiple correlation, as it had previously when the esti- 
mate was based on a single variable, -with simple correlation. 

The accuracy of the last estimating equation, derived by an exact 
mathematical process, can now be compared with the accuracy of 
previous equations, obtained by a cut-and-try process. Computing 
the standard deviation of the residuals shown in this last table and 
comparing it with the standard deviations of the residuals worked 
out in Tables 39 and 41 of Chapter 10, we find the comparison to be: 

Standard deviations of residuals using various straight-line equa- 
tions: 

First approximation equation, az == 90.29 

Second approximation equation, <rz = 78.70 
Mathematically determined equation, <Tz = 70.48 

The equation determined mathematically gives a closer estimate 
of the actual incomes from which it was derived than do either 
of the two previous equations. This will always hold true. The mathe- 
matically determined equation gives once and for all the estimates of 
Xi which will make the smallest that can be obtained, assuming . 
linear relations. The best that could be done by the approximation 
method would be to obtain the same conclusions as would be obtained 
by the other method. The successive steps in Chapter 10 have shown 
how difficult it is to do this when the several independent variables are 
correlated with each other, and so tend to vary with one another. The 
mathematical method for determining the estimating equation, as illus- 
trated in this Chapter (or some alternative form of computation involv- 
ing' the same principle) , has therefore been practically universally 
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adopted as the standard way of determining the precise way in which 
one variable is related to, or may be estimated from, two or more vari- 
ables related among themselves, if only straight-line relations are to 
be assumed. 

TABLE 46 

Actual Income and Income Estimated prom Number of Acres and Cows, 
ON Basis of Mathematically Determined Relations 


Acres, 

X 2 

Cows, 

Xa 

Computation of estimated 
incomes 

Estimated 

income, 

x( 

Actual 

income, 

Xi 

Actual 

minus 

estimated 

income, 

Xi-Z( 

z 

Estimated 
for acres, 
62 X 2 

Estimated 
for cows, 
63 X 3 

Constant; 

a 

60 

18 

128 

586 

286 

1,000 

960 

- 40 

220 

0 

470 


286 

756 

830 

74 

180 

14 

385 

456 

286 

1,127 ^ 

1,260 

133 

80 

6 

171 

195 

286 

652 

610 

-42 

120 

1 

257 

33 

286 

576 

590 

14 

100 

9 

214 

293 

286 

793 

900 

107 

170 

6 

363 

195 

286 

844 

820 

-24 

110 

12 

235 

391 

286 

912 

880 

-32 

160 

7 

342 

228 

286 

856 

860 

4 

230 

2 

492 

65 

286 

843 

760 

-83 

70 

17 

150 

554 

1 286 

990 , 

1,020 

30 

120 

15 

257 

489 

286 

1,032 

1,080 

48 

240 

7 

513 

228 

286 

1,027 

960 

-67 

160 

0 

342 


286 

628 

700 

72 

90 

12 

192 

391 

286 

869 

800 

-69 

110 

16 

235 

521 

286 

1,042 

1,130 

88 

220 

2 

470 

65 

286 

821 

j 760 

-61 

110 

6 

235 

195 

286 

716 

740 

24 

160 

12 

342 

391 

286 

1,019 

980 

-39 

80 

15 

171 

489 

286 

946 

800 

-146 


Nomenclature in multiple linear correlation. When the constants 
of the estimating equation are determined by the exact mathematical 
process, the equation is called a multiple regression equation, and the 
constants 62 63, which show, in this case, the average increase 

in income (Xi) for unit increases in acres (X2), and cows (X3), are 
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termed net regression coefficients. The constant 62 is termed ^^the net 
regression of Xi on X2, holding X3 constant,” and 63 is termed ^^the 
net regression of on Z3, holding Z2 constant.” All that that means 
for &2? for example, is “the average change observed in Xi with unit 
changes in Z2, determined while simultaneously eliminating from Xi 
any variation accompanying (hence temporarily assumed due to) 
changes in Z3.”^ 

In order that the mathematical notation for the net regression co- 
efBcients may show quite clearly which independent variables were held 
constant when a particular coefficient was determined, the subscripts 
under the b are sometimes more elaborate, showing first the dependent 
variable, then the independent variable whose effect is stated, then a 
period followed by the independent variables which were held constant 
in the process. Thus the 62 been using would be written 

5^2.3* The whole regression equation would appear . 

= ^1.23 + ^ 12 . 3 X 2 + iiz,2Xz (35) 

This notation serves to distinguish these net regression coefficients 
from those which would be obtained if additional independent variables 
were included. Thus if a third independent variable, say Z4, were also 
considered, the equation would read 

Xi = ai.234 + 512.34Z2 + hlz:2^Xz + 514.23-^4 (36) 

For still another variable it would be 

Xi = ^?1.2345 + ^12.345-^2 + ^13,245X3 + 6x4.235^4 + bl5. 234^5 (37) 

The notation for a is changed as well as for each of the b^s; ai.234 
will probably be a different value from ai.23j just as 612.34 is likely to 
be somewhat different from 612.3. This is to be expected; if some 
other factor, such as the number of men working on each farm, were 
taken into account as well as the number of acres and the number of 
cows, the average increase in income per additional acre, with both the 
number of cows and the number of men held constant, might be quite 
different from what it would be with only the number of cows held con- 
stant. In the last case, any increase in income owing to more men 
being at work on the larger number of acres would be ascribed to the 
acres and not to the men, whereas in the former this element would be 
removed from the increase attributed to the acres. 

2 The term partial regression coefficient is used by some authors in place of net 
regression coefficient 
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Determining a regression equation for three independent variables. 
Solely to illustrate the method, we may take the number of men on 
each of these 20 farms as given in Table 47 and work out an estimating 
equation considering men as well as acres and cows. (In actual 
practice, 20 observations are usually too few to determine, with any 
degree of reliability, the net relation of one variable to 3 independent 
variables. This problem is used here solely to illustrate the process.) 

With the number of men designated as X4, the unknown constants 
to be determined are those given in equation ( 36 ) ; 234, £>12.34 

f?i3.24) 614.23. They can be obtained by the solution of the follow- 

ing set of equations. 

2(2:2)612.34 + 2(2:22:3)613.24 + 2(2:22:4)614.23 = 2(2:12:2) 

2(2:22:3)612.34 + 2(2:3)613.24 + 2(2:32:4)614.23 = 2(2:12:3) 

2(2:22:4)612.34 + 2(2:32:4)613.24 + 2 ( 2 :|) 6 i 4.23 = 2(2:12:4) 

ai .234 = .^1 612.34.^2 613.24.3^3 — 6 i 4 . 23 Af 4 ( 39 ) 

Computing the extensions. All except 4 of the arithmetic values for 
equation ( 38 ) which need to be calculated from the original data have 
been worked out previously. Only the values which involve Z4, and its 
mean, are additional. The new values needed are therefore ikf4, 
2(2:12:4), 2(2:22:4), 2(2:32:4), and 2 (2:!). The computation of these values 
is shown in Table 47 . 

All the calculations, including correcting for the means at the end, 
are carried out just as in Table 45 . The figures at the foot of each 
colunrn provide the remaining values necessary to write out equations 
( 38 ) in full. .For convenience in writing these equations, we shall again 
use the abridged notation of 62 for 612.34, 63 for 613.24, etc., remembering, 
however, that 62 here is a different constant from 62 previously. 

(L) S(a:i)& 2 +Sfea: 3)&3 ] [ 606 . 9562 - 394.1563 

~\~^(x2X^ii=^(xiX2) ■^■63. 2064 = 14.20 

(II) S(a: 2 a; 3 ) 62 + 2 :(a :|)63 , = . - 394 . 1562 + 676.5563 

+S(x 3 a) 4 ) 64 =S(a;iX 3 ) | +11.6064 = 1360.60 

(III) S(x2a;4)62 +2(2:30:4)63 63.2O62+II.6O63 

+2(4)64 =S(xia:4)J [ +17.2064 = 193.20 

Solving the equations. The three equations are now to be solved 
simultaneously to determine the values for 62, 63, and 64. This can be 
done by the usual algebraic processes, but the peculiar symmetrical 
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character of the equations, which the attentive reader has probably 
already noticed, makes it possible to use a much shorter method. Since 
the saving in clerical labor by the use of this nfethod is quite significant, 
it will be shown in full. 

TABLE 47 

Computation of Additional Values to Determine Multiple ^Regression 
Equation, Adding a Third Independent Factor 


Item 

number 

Number 
of acres, 

^ 2 * 

Number 
of cows, 

Xs 

Number 
of men, 

X4 

1 Number 
dollars 
income, 
Xi* 

X 2 X 4 

X 3 X 4 

X 1 X 4 


1 

6 

IS 

2 

96 

12 

36 

192 

4 

2 

22 

0 

3 

83 

66 

0 

249 

9 

3 

18 

14 

4 

126 

72 

56 

504 

16 

4 

8 

6 

1 

61 

8 

6 

61 

1 

5 

12 

1 

1 

59 

12 

1 

59 

1 

6 

10 

9 „ 

1 

90 

10 

9 

90 

1 

7 

17 

6 

3 

82 

51 

18 

246 

9 

8 

11 

12 

2 

88 

22 

24 ' 

176 

4 

9 

16 

■7 

2 

86 

32 

14 

172 

4 

10 

23 

2 

3 

76 

69 

6 

228 

9 

11 

7 

17 

2 

102 

14 

34 

204 

4 

12 

12 

15 

3 

108 

36 

45 

324 

9 

13 

24 

7 

4 

96 

96 

28 

384 

16 

14 

16 

0 

2 

70 

32 

0 

140 

4 

15 

9 

12 

1 

80 

9 

12 

80 

1 

16 

11 

16 

3 

113 

33 

48 

j 339 

9 

17 

22 

2 

2 

76 

44 

4 

152 

4 

18 

11 

6 

1 

74 

11 

6 

74 

1 

19 

16 

12 

2 

98 

32 

24 

196 

4 

20 

8 

15 

2 

80 

16 

30 

160 

4 

Sums 

Means .... 
Correction i 
Corrected si 

279 
13.95 
items 

urns 

177 

8.85 

44 

2.2 

1744 

87.2 

677 

613.80 

63.20 

401 

389.40 

11.60 

4030 

3836.80 

193.20 

114.00 

96.80 

17.20 

1 


* Coded by dividing by 10. 


The first step is to set down the first equation (I) and divide it 
through by the coeSicient of the first term, the sign changed^ 

or — 606.95 in this case. The resulting derived equation (T) is set 
down just below it: 

(I) 6O6.9562 - 394.1563 + 63.2064 = 14.20 

(!') -62 + 0.6493963 - 0.1041364 == - 0.02340 

The next step is to set down the second equation (II) . The first 
equation (I) , is then multiplied by the coeflBcient of the second term in 
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the derived equation (I')? which is +0.64939 in this case, and the 
products set down just below equation (II). These two equations are 
added, giving the sum equation ( 22 )? which cancels out the first term, 
as shown below. The sum equation is then divided by the coefficient 
of its first term, with the sign changed, giving the second derived 
equation (II') . The second portion of the work now appears as follows: 

(II) -394.1552 + 676.5553 + 11.6054 = 1360.60 

(0.64939) (I) 394.1552 - 255.9653 + 41.0454 = 9.22 

(S 2 ) 420.5953 + 52.6454 -= 1369.82 

(II') -53 ~ 0.1251654 = - 3.25690 

The final step in the process of elimination is to write down equation 
(III) , multiply the first equation (I) by the coefiicient of the third term 
of the first derived equation (T), which is —0.10413 in this case, and 
set the products down below equation (III) ; multiply the sum equation 
( 22 ) by the corresponding coefiicient (the second term) from the second 
derived equation (IT), —0.12516; and set these products down below 
the previous equation. Equation (III) and the two new equations are 
then added, giving an equation ( 23 ), from which values in both 62 
63 have been eliminated. This equation is then divided by the co- 
eflScient of its first term, with the sign changed, —4.03 in this case, 
and the resulting new derived equation entered as equation (III'). (A 
method of checking each step in these computations is shown in Ap- 
pendix 1 , Methods of Computation, page 464.) All the computations 


to this point are: 






(I) 

606.9562 

- 394.1563 

+ 63.2064 

==: 

14.20 

(D 

-62 

+ 0.6493963 0.1041364 

= 

- 0.02340 

(II) 

-394.1562 

+ 676.5563 

+ II.6O64 

= 

1360.60 

(0.64939) (I) 

394.1562 

- 255.9663 

+ 41.0464 


9.22 

(S2) 


420.5963 

+ 52.6464 

= 

1369.82 

(ID 


- 63 

- O.I25I664 

=s 

- 3.25690 

(III) 

63.2062 

+ II.6O63 

+ 17.2064 

■== 

193.20 

(-0.10413) (I) 

- 63.2062 

+ 41.0463 

- 6.5864 

=: 

- 1.48 

(-0.12516) (S2) 


- 52.6463 

- 6.5964 


- 171.45 

(S3) 



4.0364 

= 

20.27 

(IIF) 



-64 

= 

- 5.02978 
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It is now very easy to compute the values of 62, 63, and 64 from the 
three derived equations. From equation (III'), 64 = 5.02978. 

Substituting this value in equation (II') , which may be transposed 
to read * 

hs = 3.25690 - O.I25I664 

we find 

&3 = 3.25690 (0.12516)(5.02978) 

= 3.25690 - 0.62953 = 2.62737 

Then, transposing equation (I'), we find 

b2 = 0.02340 + 0.649391)3 - 0.1041354, 
and substituting the values for 63 and 

62 = 0.02340 + (1.70619) - (0.52375), 

we find 

52 = 1.20584 

The values of 62, bs, and 64, just computed, may next be verified by 
substituting them in the last equation (III). Equations (I) or (II) 
should not be used for this verification, since they will not provide a 
complete check. Equation (III) 

63.2052 + 11.6053 + 17.2054 = 193.20 

becomes, when the newly calculated values are substituted, . 

(63.20) (1.20584) + (11.60) (2.62737) + (17.20) (5.02978) = 193.20; 
this works out to 

76.21 + 30.48 + 86.51 = 193.20 
or 

193.20 = 193.20 

This proves the accuracy of all the previous work. 

The work just summarized is all that is needed to solve these 
three simultaneous equations. In view of the way the terms cancel out 
during the second and subsequent steps of the process, the work can be 
still further simplified by omitting all entries to the left of the solid 
line which has been drawn in through the last set of entries. 
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Having calculated the values of the three b’s, we can calculate a 
very readily. 

CL ” Jlfi — 1)2^2 — 

= 87.2 - (1.20584)(13.95) - (2.62737) (8.85) - (5.02978) (2.20) 

= 36.06 

The regression equation for the three variables is therefore 

(w) "" ^ 1.20584 + 2.62737X3 + 5.02978X4 

If we clear the fractions, the equation becomes 

Xi = 360.60 + 1.20584X2 + 26.2737X3 + 50.2978X4 

Using this equation, we may work out values of Xi and of z just as 
we did previously. (This will be left as an exercise for the student. 
Is (Ta for the new estimates larger or smaller than for the previous 
estimates? Why should it be?) 

Interpreting net regression coefficients. It should be noted that 
though the value of 1.20584 for £> 12 . 34 ? just determined, compares with 
the value of 2.13840, for 612 . 3 , determined previously, they do not 
measure exactly the same thing. The coejfficient 612.34 shows the aver- 
age increase in income for each acre increase in size of farm, with 
both the number of cows and the number of men remaining unchanged. 
The coefficient 612.3 shows the average increase in income for each 
increase of one acre in size, with the number of cows remaining un- 
changed, but without making any allowance for differences in the 
number of men. Apparently a considerable portion of the differences 
in income which on the earlier analysis would have been ascribed 
to the additional acreage is shown by this more complete analysis really 
to have been associated with the larger labor force on the greater 
acreages, rather than to the greater acreages themselves. This result 
illustrates one property of net regression coefficients in common with 
all other correlation results. They ascribe to any particular inde- 
pendent variable not only the variation in the dependent variable 
which is directly due to that independent variable but also the varia- 
tion which is due to such other independent variables correlated with 
it as have not been separately considered in the study. In the 
same way that acres, taken alone, included part of the effect due to 
cows, the effect of acres eliminating cows still included part of the 
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effect due to men; and even the effect of acres holding constant the 
effect of both cows and men may still include variation due to other 
correlated variables, such, for example, as fertility of the land. These 
considerations illustrate the extreme care which is necessary in exami- 
nation of the data and the theoretical analysis of the problem before 
deciding on the variables to be correlated and the caution which must 
be employed in interpreting the results. 

Determining the regression equation for any number of inde- 
pendent variables. The same mathematical principle which has 
been used to determine the constants for regression equations involv- 
ing one, two, or three independent variables can be extended to 
problems involving any number of variables it may be desired to 
employ. 

For four independent variables the equations are: 


2(a:|)5i2 .345 + 2) (0:2X3)51^3 .245 + ^(^2^4)2>14.235 

+ S(x2X5)5i 5.234 = 2J(XiX2) 

2(X2X3)5i2.345 + S(x|)5i3.245 + ^(^3^4)^14.235 

+ 2(^3^5)5x5.234 = 2 (XiX3) 

S(x2X4)5i2.345 + 2(X3X4)5i 3,245 + 2(x|)5i4.235 
+ II(X4X5)5i 5.234 = 2(XiX4) 

S(X2X5)5i2.345 + 2 (X 3 X 5 ) 5x3.245 + ^(^4^5)^14.235 
+ 2(x|)5i5.234 = 2(XiX5) 


(40) 


0^1.2345 = Ml — 5i2. 345-^2 ““ &13.245-^3 ^14.235^4 — 5i5.234-M'5 (41) 


When this set of equations is compared with equation (38) for 
three independent variables, it is evident that adding the additional 
variable, Z 5 , has made it necessary to add the additional equation, in 
which ,X^ appears in each of the product terms, and also to add an 
additional term to each of the previous equations, the additional term 
including a product summation [such as 2 (x 2 X 5 ) and 2 (x^x^) ] in which 
X 5 appears, and also the net regression coefScient 5i5.234« The equa- 
tion to compute a has also been extended by adding the term, 
515 . 234 -^^ 5 — In the same way the equations to be solved to de- 
termine the constants for any number of variables can be built up, 
if it is remembered that for each variable added a new term must be 
added to each of the previous equations and a new equation must be 
added, each term added including the new variable in some way. 

The products which must be computed for any given set of variables, 
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and the equations which will need to be solved; may be worked out 
readily by the use of the following scheme: 

Write out the required regression equation (in terms of deviations 
from the mean), as, for example, for six variables: 

Multiply each term through by the coefficient of the first unknown 
(that is, by X2) and sum. This gives the first of the required equations: 

S(4)&2 + '2(x2Xz)hs + S(a:2a:4)&4 + 'S(x2X5)l)5 + S(a;2a:6)&6 = ^(.X2Xi) 

Then multiply through by the coefficient of the second unknown (x^) 
and sum. The second equation is, therefore, 

^( x 2 Xz ) b 2 + 2(0:3)63 + 2(0:30:4)64 + 2(0:30:5)65 + 2(0:30:6)66 = 2(0:30:1) 

The same process is carried out for the coefficient of each unknown in 
turn, giving five equations to be solved simultaneously to determine 
the values for the five unknowns. Setting up these equations may be 
reduced to a tabular form, as follows: 


TABLE 48 

Foem for Working Out the Equations to Derive Net Regression Constants 


Independ- 

ent 

variables 

Independent variables (in deviations from means) 

Dependent 

variable 

■ X2 

X3 

X4 

X5 

X6 

Xl 

X8 

<^2 

:s(xi)h 

^ (3^2x3) h 

S(X2X4)&4 





«S(a;iX2) 

Jca 1 

^(X2X3)b2 

2J(a;l)&3 

SCX3X4)64 





I =S(a:iX3) 

Xi 

^(X2X4)b2 

^(xsXdJbs 

S(4)44 





= S(X1X4) 


S(X2X5)b2 

^(xsxs)b3 

S(X4X6)64 





= S(X1X6) 


X(X2X6)b2 

'S{X3X&)b3 

'Sr(X4X3)b4 





= S(xiX6) 

X7 

Z(X2X7)b2 

S ( 2 : 33 : 7 ) 

S(x4a;7)&4 





=«S(xiX7) 

X8 

. 2(X2X8)b2 

S(X3X8)63 

^(X4X8)bi 





»S(xiX8) 


The variables to be considered are listed at the head of columns 
from the left to right, ending with the dependent variable at the right. 
Then the independent variables are entered down the beginning of 
the lines at the left in the same order. The cells of the table are then 
filled by multiplying the variable at the head of the column by the 
variable at the end of the line. These products indicate the values 
to be computed (by equations [ 11 ] and [ 15 ]), to give the arithmetic 
values for the equations. The "6” terms represent, of course, the 
net regression coefficients for the particular number of variables con- 
cerned; that is, 62 would be 612.3 for two independent variables, 
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fci 2.34 from three independent variables, and so on. The illustration is 
carried out to seven independent variables, but the scheme can be 
extended to as many as it is desired to consider. 

The equation to compute a is simply the value of the mean of the 
dependent variable, minus the product of the mean of each inde- 
pendent variable multiplied by the coefScient for the net regression 
of the dependent variable on that independent variable. 

As a matter of practical procedure, it is seldom that a problem 
is so complicated or that enough observations are available so that 
significant results for each variable will be obtained using ten or more 
variables; and, ordinarily, analyses involving not more than five vari- 
ables are all that will yield stable results. To illustrate some of the 
details of the procedure necessary where a large number of variables 
must be considered, various methods to simplify the necessary calcu- 
lations in carrying through a problem involving a large number of 
observations are presented in Methods of Computation, Appendix 1. 

Interpreting the multiple regression equation. The same limita- 
tions apply in interpreting regression coefficients worked out with the 
effect of one or more variables held constant as when only two variables 
are considered. Thus for the data shown in Table 47: there were no 
observations with more than 18 cows, or 4 men, and none below 60 
acres or above 240 acres. For that reason, there is no basis for using 
the regression equation to estimate income beyond those limits. Fur- 
thermore, for the extreme ranges where only a few observations were 
available — for example, less than 80 acres — ^the relations could not be 
expected to hold as well as where there were more observations upon 
which to base the conclusions. In Chapter 18 a more definite basis 
for determining the probable accuracy of such estimates is discussed. 
For the present the caution may be restated, that the results may be 
expected to hold true only within the range covered by the bulk of 
the observations upon which they were based.® 

The meaning of the regression equation 

Xi = 360.60 + 1.21X2 + 26.27X3 + 50.30X4 

may be made clearer, in publishing correlation results, by working out 
the estimated values for a representative variety of conditions. Such a 

® Even within the limits of the range of observations there may be combina- 
tions of values of independent variables which are not represented by the data, 
either exactly or even approximately. Estimates for such combinations will have 
less reliability than for those combinations which are represented. For a fuller 
discussion of this source of unreliability, see Chapter 19. 
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statement of the conclusions covered by the previous regression equa- 
tion would be as follows: . 


TABLE 49 

Average Income on Farms With Varying Numbers of Acres, Cows, and Men 
(As indicated by correlation analysis) 


Labor 

force 

100 acres 

160 acres 

0 cows 

8 cows 

1 

16 cows 

0 cows 

1 

8 cows 

16 cows 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 man 

632 

742 

952 

* 

♦ 


2 men. 

* 

792 

1,003 

655 

865 


3 men j 

* 

♦ 

1,053 

705 

915 

1,126 

i 


* Omitted because of absence of observations representing this combination of factors. 


It should be noted in Table 49 that, according to these results, 
increasing the number of men from 1 to 2, or from 2 to 3, will add 
$50 to income, no matter whether the farm has 100 acres and 8 
cows, or 160 acres and 16 cows. Similarly, adding 8 more cows is 
indicated as having the same . effect on income, no matter how large 
the farm is or how many men are employed. But that this conclu- 
sion has been reached is no proof that it is really true of the universe 
represented by the original data. Instead, such a conclusion is in- 
herent in the linear equation (35, 36, or 37) which has been used. That 
equation necessarily assumes that an increase of one unit in any one 
independent variable will always be accompanied by an equal change 
in the dependent variable. Only insofar as the actual facts agree 
with that assumption can they be represented by a linear equation. 
Subsequent chapters (particularly 14 and 21) take up methods of 
analysis which may be employed when this, type of relation is not true, 
and the linear equation is therefore unable to express the facts ade- 
quately. 

Net regression coefficients, computed from a sample, may vary more 
or less widely from the true values for the universe from which that 
sample is drawn. Tests to indicate the reliability of such sample 
results are given in Chapter 18. They should always be calculated 
and considered before generalizing from such sample results. 

Summary. This chapter has presented mathematical methods 
for determining the constants of a linear regression equation, so that 
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changes in one variable may be estimated from changes in two or 
more independent variables. Equations so determined afford a more 
exact basis for making such estimates than do linear equations 
obtained by any other method. Furthermore, the multiple regression 
equation serves to sum up all the evidence of a large number of 
observations in a single statement which expresses in condensed form 
the extent to which differences in the dependent variable tend to be 
associated with differences in each of the other variables, as shown by 
the sample. 


CHAPTER 13 


MEASURING ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE AND DEGREE OF 
CORRELATION FOR LINEAR MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


Standard error of estimate. After working out equations by which 
values of one variable may be estimated from those for two or more 
independent variables, it is frequently desirable to have some measure 
of how closely such estimates agree with the actual values and of how 
closely the variation in the dependent variable is associated with the 
variation in the several independent variables. Attention has been 
called in the preceding chapters to the computation of the residuals, 
2, when the value of a variable is estimated from that of several others. 
Where the estimate is based on several independent variables the stand- 
ard deviation of these residuals serves as a measure of the closeness 
with which the original values may be estimated or reproduced just 
as well as where the estimate is based on a single variable. Continuing 
the same terminology as before, this standard deviation is still called 
the ^^standard error of estimate.” Thus for the regression equation 
for estimating income from known numbers of acres, cows, and men, 
the standard error df estimate is designated Si.234* The subscripts 
‘^1.234*’ indicate that that is the standard error for variable Xi when 
estimated from the independent variables X2, X^^ and X4. 

Where the size of the sample is small in proportion to the number 
of variables involved, the standard deviation of the residuals for the 
cases included in the sample tends to have a downward bias. That 
is, it tends to be smaller than the standard error which would be ob- 
served if the same constant were computed from large samples drawn 
from the same universe. - 

For that reason it is necessary to adjust the observed standard 
deviation of the residuals, o-^,, before it will give an unbiased estimate 
of the value of the standard error of estimate in the universe. This 
adjustment is* 


« 1.234 


ncr: 


gl.234 


n — m 
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' m 


where n = number of sets of observations in the sample, 

m = number of constants in the regression equation, including 
a and the 6 \s. 

(Where the adjusted value for S 1.234 exceeds the value of the 
latter value should be used for the standard error.) 

The standard errors for the equations obtained when one, two, and 
three independent variables were considered in the farm-income study 
in Chapter 12 may be summarized as follows: 


Independent variables 

Observed o-g 

n 


Adjusted standard error 

X2 

165.15* 

20 

2 

S1.2 = 165.15 

X2,Xz 

70.48 

20 

3 

;Sl.23 = 76.45 

X2,X3,Xi 

66.77 

20 

4 

-Si.234 = 74.65 


* This value has not been shown previously. It is calculated from the data of Chapter 12. 


(In this case the correlation between Xi and X 2 is practically zero, so 
(Tis = (Ti, Under the rule given above, S 1.2 == o-i*) The values tabulated 
in the last column illustrate the increase in the reliability of estimate as 
additional variables are taken into account. 

So far, the standard errors of estimate (except for simple or two- 
variable correlation) have been determined by actually working out all 
the estimated values, subtracting to get the individual residuals, z, and 
then determining their standard deviation. For linear multiple regres- 
sion equations, however, a much simpler process can be used. To com- 
pute the standard deviation of the residuals by this process, all that is 
required in addition to the values which have been used in computing 
the b^s is the value, X(xi), The formula is as follows: 

f S (a;!) - [ 612 . 34 ... n(^xxx^ + &13.24 . . . n(25a;ia;3)l 

Sl.234...n = + . . . + bin.2Z . . . (n-l)(^XiXn)] ‘ 1 (43) 

n m 

Substituting the values for the regression equation computed with two 
independent variables, pages 193 and 194, the equation becomes 
772 2(xi) — [612.3(20:10:2) + 613.2(20:10:3)] 

^ — 7 „ 

^ — 3 

In terms of coded values for Xi, 

^1.23 . 5,455.20 - (2. 1384) (14.20) - (3.2569) (1,360.60) 

10^ “ . 20 - 3 

= 7.645; ;Si.23 = 76.43 
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The result is seen to be identical with the value computed (after 
adjustment) by the lengthy process illustrated in Table 46, on page 196, 
of working out all the individual estimates, computing their standard 
deviation, and then adjusting by equation (42). 

Multiple correlation. The standard error of estimate for a mul- 
tiple regression equation, just as with simple correlation, measures the 
closeness with which the estimated values agree with the original 
values. The standard error, however, offers no measure of the pro- 
portion of the variation in the dependent factor which can be ex- 
plained by, or is associated with, variation in the independent factor 
or factors. For example, in one area the farm income might be twice 
as variable as in another. If two or three independent factors such 
as those discussed came as near accounting for all the variation in 
incomes in one area as in the other, the standard errors of estimate 
would be the same in both cases. There was originally more vari- 
ance in income in the one case than in the other; therefore with the 
same amount left unaccounted for the independent factors would 
have been associated with a larger proportion of the original variance, 
in the case where it was largest to begin with, and w^ould have been 
relatively more important in that case. In simple correlation, • the 
relative importance of the independent factor was measured by the 
ratio of the standard deviation of the estimated values to the stand- 
ard deviation of the actual values, and the name coefficient of correla- 
tion was given to this ratio. In exactly similar manner, when the 
estimates are based on several variables, instead of on one, the rela- 
tive importance of all those variables combined may be measured 
by dividing the standard deviation of the estimated values by that 
of the original values. This ratio is named the coefficient of multiple 
correlation^ since it measures the combined importance of the several 
independent factors as a means of explaining the differences in the 
dependent factor. 

If we use Xi( 234 ) to designate the estimates of Xi made from variables 
Z 2 , X 3 , and Z 4 , and use i 2 i. 234 , to represent the unadjusted coefficient 
of multiple correlation j the coefficient may be defined: 

•X'i(234) = C^l.234 + f^l2.34-X’2 + ^13.24^3 + ?>14.23^4 (44) 


® 1.234 = 


<ri(234) 

<7*1 


(45) 


The same short formula which fias been shown for computing the 
standard error of estimate may be employed to facilitate the computa* 
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tion of the coefBcient of multiple correlation, using only values already 
involved in equation (43). The equation for computing the coefficient 
of correlation by this method is: ^ 


R 


2 

1.234 . . . n 


?^12.34 . . . n(2)a:iX2) + &13.24 . . . 
+ . . . + ?>ln.23 ; . . (u-1) 


(46) 


There is a tendency for the multiple correlation shown by the sample 
to be in excess of the correlation existing in the universe from which the 
sample was drawn, especially where the number of observations is small, 
or the number of variables large. For that reason the coeJfiicient 
Ri. 2 b , . ,nj computed as shown in equation (46), has to be adjusted 
before it will give jKi .23 . . . n, the unbiased estimate of the correlation 
most probably existing in the whole universe. The adjustment is: 


2?1.234 


, n = 1 ~ (1 


■^1.234 



(47) 


m and n have the s^ne meaning for this equation as in equation (42). 

If the value for comes out a minus quantity, use 0 for R^. 

The square of the coefficient of multiple correlation, R^, may be 
termed the coefficient of multiple determination. 

The same relations hold between the coefficient of multiple correla- 
tion and the standard error of estimate in the case of multiple correla- 
tion as in the case of simple correlation. For that reason, one of these 
ndeasures may be computed from, the other, whichever is determined 
first, according to the following equations: 

^.234 ... n = O'! (1 — J?1.234 . . . n) ^ (49) 

Using equation (48) to compute the values of R from the values of S 
previously computed, the multiple coefficients for the three regression 
equations previously worked out may be stated in the following different 
ways: 

^This may be computed most conveniently by following the form shown on 
pages 467 and 469. 
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Dependent 

variable 

Independent variable(s) 

S 

Standard | 
error of 
estimate 

R 

Coefficient 
of multiple 
correlation 

R^ 

Coefficient 
of multiple 
determination 

Xi (income) 

X 2 (acres) 

165.15 

0* 

0 

Xi(income) 

Z 2 (acres) ; ZgCcows) 

76.45 

0.892 

0.796 

Xi(income) 

X 2 (acres); ZsCcows); Z 4 (men) 

74.65 

0.898 

0.806 


* The value shown here should be that of ri2. In this case it happens to be zero. 


It evident that the correlation increases as the standard error 
decreases. Here the residual variation in each case is being compared 
with the same original standard deviation, so that that necessarily fol- 
lows. Where different studies are being compared, however, such as 
two samples with widely different original deviations in the dependent 
variable, the standard error of estimate would not necessarily decrease 
as the correlatioij increased, since the former is an absolute measure 
whereas the latter is a relative measure.^ 

It is evident from the figures just shown that the coefficient of 
multiple correlation, if incorrectly interpreted, makes the relationship 
seem closer than does the coefficient of multiple determination {R^). 
It cannot be demonstrated that the coefficient of multiple determina- 
tion will measure in all cases that proportion of the variance in the 
dependent factor which is associated with the independent factors. 
Yet it is sufficiently true so that, if such a statement is to be made as 
‘‘seventy-five per cent of the variance in income was associated with 
(or related to) variances in numbers of acres farmed, or cows milked, 
and men hired, it is more accurate to use the coefficient of multiple 
determination than to use the coefficient of multiple correlation. The 
latter would overstate the case. This principle holds true both for 
simple correlation (F) and multiple correlation (E) : the square of the 
coefficient indicates the proportion of the variance in the dependent 
variables which has been mathematically accounted for; whereas one 
minus the square of the coefficient indicates the proportion which has 
not been accounted for.^ 

2 This point is of considerable significance in certain types of economic prob- 
lems, particularly in time-series analysis. For example, taking the first differences 
of a series of values frequently tends to make^the deviations much larger than by 
taking deviations from trend. A study which gives a higher coefficient of corre- 
lation for first differences than for deviations from trend may still yield the less 
accurate estimate, as measured by the standard error of estimate. 

® See Note 7, Appendix 2. 
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The coefficient of .multiple correlation, may also be de- 

fined as the simple correlation between the actual values and the 
Xi( 234 ) values estimated from the several independent factors. This 
interpretation illustrates the way it sums up the combined relation of 
the dependent variable to the several independent variables. 

(For the most convenient methods of calculating the various meas- 
ures discussed in this chapter, see Appendix 1, pages 459 to 478.) 

Measuring the separate effect of individual variables. In addition 
to the measures of the importance of all of the independent variables 
combined, it is sometimes desirable to have measures of the importance 
of each of the individual variables taken separately, while simul- 
taneously allowing for the variation associated with remaining inde- 
pendent variables. There are two different types of these measures: 
the coefficient of partial correlation and the ^^beta” coefficients 

Partial correlation. Coefficients of partial correlation serve to de- 
termine the correlation between the dependent factor and each of 
the several independent factors, while eliminating any (linear) tend- 
ency of the remaining independent factors to obscure the relation. 
Thus in the problem where income was correlated with numbers of 
acres, cows, and men, the partial correlation of income with acres, 
while holding constant cows and men, indicates what the average 
correlation would probably be between acres and income in samples 
of farms in which all the farms in each sample had the same number 
of cows and the same number of men. 

If the data we have just been discussing were classified into groups 
which had the same number of cows and men in each group, and the 
correlation of the income and acres for the farms in each group was 
calculated separately, that would give a series of values for the corre- 
lation between acres and income for series of groups in each of which 
there was no variation in cows or men. If a weighted average of this 


^ Discussion of the coefficient of part correlation (which was covered on pages 
182 and 183 of the first edition of this book) has been dropped from this edition. 
It is defined by the formula 


12^14 


1,2 2 
012.340^2 


^>12.340‘2 + <^l(l — 1^1.234) 


(61) 


Little practical use has been found for this coefficient, except that it does provide 
a maximum value for the coefficient of partial correlation. Although its formal 
interpretation was correct as given previously, it seems to provide insufficient in- 
formation to justify its detailed presentation. However, its derivation is still given 
in Note 9, Appendix 2, as before. 
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series of correlations was then calculated,^ it would correspond to the 
partial correlation of income with acres, while holding cows and men 
constant (^12.34). A similar interpretation can be made for the other 
two partial correlation coefficients. Even in problems (such as the 
present one) where the number of observations is not sufficient to per- 
mit of many such subgroups being formed, the partial correlation 
coefficient indicates about what such an average correlation in selected 
subgroups would be, if computed from a larger sample drawn from 
the same universe. 

Any group of independent variables may serve to explain some, but 
not all, of the variation in a dependent variable. If an additional 
independent variable is added, it may account for part of the variation 
left unexplained by the factors previously considered The coefficient 
of partial correlation may be defined as a measure of the extent to 
which that part of the variation in the dependent variable which was 
not explained by the other independent factors can be explained by 
the addition of the new factor. For example, in the farm-income 
problem, considering only acres and cows, the correlation was i?i.23 = 
0.892. When acres, cows, and men were considered, the correlation was 
Ei .234 = 0.898. Squaring both values shows that, whereas the two 
variables explain 79.6 per cent of the variance in income, the three 
variables explain 80.6 per cent. Whereas 20.4 per cent of the variance 
is left to be explained when the two variables are considered, only 
19.4 per cent is left to be explained when three are considered. Adding 
the additional variable has increased the variance which can be ex- 
plained by the difference between these two figures, or 1.0 per cent 
(20.4 — 19.4 per cent) . If the importance of this increase is determined 
by comparing it to the variance left unexplained before the new 


variable was added, we find that or 4.90 per cent of the variance 

20.4 

left unexplained by acres and cows, has now been found to have been 
associated with differences in numbers of men. Taking its square root 
gives the coefficient of partial correlation, 0.221. 

The coefficient is designated ri4.23, since it shows the partial correla- 
tion between and X4, after X2 and Z3 had been taken into account. 
As is indicated in the discussion, it may be computed by the formula ® 

(1 - fil.23) - (1 - R\.2Zi) 


^ 4.23 == 


1 ~~ -^ 1.23 


5 The calculation of the average of a series of correlation coefficients would In- 
volve the use of Fisher’s ^^-transformation. 

6 This is different from the formula customarily given. See Note 7, Appendix 
for its derivation. 
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For purposes of computation, this formula may be simplified to 




1- 


i2l.234 


1 “ Rl2Z 


(50) 


If it is desired to compute coefficients of partial correlation for the 
other independent variables, acres and cows, the corresponding formulas 
are 


ri3.24 = 1 


??2.34 = 1 


1 


Rl 


,234 


Ri. 2A 


Rl, 


,234 


•Bi.34 


It should be noticed that, although the numerator of the fraction is 
the same in each case, the denominator is different. This is a pecu- 
liarity of coefficients of partial correlation — ^they measure the im- 
portance of each of the several variables by determining how much it 
reduces the variation after all the other variables except it are taken 
into account 

If we work out the new multiple correlations necessary,^ Ri.24: and 

.34, and substitute them in the equations given just above, the whole 
set of coefficients of partial correlation and partial determination for the 
farm-income problem works out as follows: 


-2 

ri3.24 

-2 

n2.34 


1 - 0.806 
1 - 0.458 

1 - 0.806 
1 - 0.791 


= 0.642 


= 0.072 


7 Equation (50) and these following equations will give values for the partial 
regression coefficients, which will differ slightly from those computed by the clas- 
sical equations used by Yule, and then adjusted by equation (47) . In view of the 
definition of the adjusted partial correlation coefficient just given, however, it is 
believed that this method of computation directly from the adjusted values, Ei. 2 S 4 
and El. 23 , is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

® The two new coefficients of multiple correlation are obtained by rearranging 
the arithmetic values previously computed so as to give the necessary regression 
coefficients, and then determining the value of R by equations (46) and (47). The 
two new sets of equations are: 

To determine E 1.24 

(2a:|)&i2.4 + ( 20 : 2 x 4 ) &14.2 ~ ( 2 x 1 x 2 ) 

(Sx 2 a: 4 ) 5 i 2;4 + (2x4)614.2 = (2xiX4) 

Similarly for Ei.34 

(2x1)613.4 -f (2x3x4)614.3 = (2x1x3) 

(2x32:4)613.4 + (2x4)614.3 = (2x1x4) 
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Relative Impobtance of Inditidital Factoks Affecting Income, as Indicated 
BY Coefficients of Partial Correlation 


Factors already 
considered 

Factor 

added 

Coefficient of 
partial 
correlation 
(n2.34j etc.) 

Reduction in 
unexplained 
variance 
etc.) 

Cows (Z3), men (X4) 

Acres (X2) 

0.27 

0.072 

Acres (Z2), men (X4) 

Cows (X3) 

0.80 

0.642 

Acres (X 2 ), cows (X3) 

Men (X4) 

0.22 

0.049 

! 


When income was correlated with, acres alone, there was no correla- 
tion at all. (Before adjusting for the number of observations, 
rx 2 = 0.01.) Yet the partial correlation of income with acres, while 
holding constant the variation associated with cows and men, has just 
heen seen to be 0.27. Although this is not high, it is certainly more 
than no correlation at all. Furthermore, even though the correlation 
of income with cows alone is 0.64, the correlation with both acres and 
cows is 0.89. 

On the surface of the data there appears to be no relation between 
acres and income, since the positive relation of acres to income is 
hidden. Acres are negatively correlated with cows to a sufficient 
extent so that the decreased income with decreased number of cows 
offsets the increases with more acres. Only when the number of cows 
is allowed for can the influence of acres be seen. 

It is evident that a mere surface examination of a set of data 
cannot reveal which independent factors are important and which are 
unimportant. A variable which shows no correlation with the de- 
pendent variable may yet show significant correlation after the relation 
to other variables has been allowed for. 

Investigators sometimes think they are doing ^'research’’ when they 
study the relation of a given variable, say the price of a commodity, 
to a number of other factors, discard all those factors that show no 
correlation with price, and select out for further study by multiple 
correlation the factors that show the highest simple correlation with 
the price. As the preceding discussion shows, that procedure may 
result in discarding factors ’which would show a truly important rela- 
tion to price after the effect of other associated factors had been 
allowed for. A careful, logical examination of the problem, the selec- 
tion of the factors to be considered on the basis of these qualitative 
considerations^ and then preliminary examination of all the inter- 



f 
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correlations among the selected independent factors will provide more 
trustworthy results. (See Chapter 24 for a more detailed discussion 
of the places of qualitative and quantitative analysis in such studies.) 

The test whether a given independent variable may really be 
related to the dependent variable, even if it shows no apparent corre- 
lation, is whether that independent variable is correlated with other 
independent variables, which in turn are correlated with the dependent. 
Thus in the example just discussed, although acres showed no correla- 
tion with income, they did show significant correlation with cows. 
If acres had had no correlation with either income, cows, or men, it 
would have been impossible for acres to have correlation with income 
even after the relation to cows and men was allowed for. 

coejfidents. , The importance of individual variables may 
also be compared by their net regression coefficients. The size of the 
regression coefficients, however, varies with the units in which each 
variable is stated. They may be made more comparable by expressing 
each variable in terms of its own standard deviation, using the ^^beta” 
coefficients mentioned in Chapter 9. In terms of betas, the regression 
equation for four variables would be 


Z, ^ Jo . ^3 , . , 

= /3i 2.34 h P13.24 T P14.23 T 

Cl (T2 0*3 0*4 


Hence the partial betas may be defined 1 

/5i2.34 = ^12.34 (52) 

Cl 

For the problem we have been considering, the betas may be calcu- 
lated very readily: 

/5i2.34 = 5i2.34“ = 1.2058 ” 9-402 

/3i3.24 = 5i3.24” = 2.6274 == 0.926 

ai /0.927\ 

^14.23 = 5i 4.23 — = 5.0298 g2/ ” 9.282 

If the relative importance of each of the different factors, as 
judged by the two different types of individual measurement, is 
compared, the relations are: 
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Relative Importance of Inbiyedtjal Factors Affecting Income, as Inbicated 
BY Two Different Coefficients 


Independent 

factor 

Factors held constant 

Coefficients 
of partial 
correlation 
(ri2.34) 

Beta 

coefficients 

i3l2.34 

Acres (Z 2 ) 

Cows (X 3 ), men (Z4) 

0.27 

0.402 

Cows (Z 3 ) 

Acres (X 2 ), men (X4) 

0.80 

0.926 

Men (X 4 ) 

Acres (X 2 ), cows (Xz) 

0.22 

0.282 


It is evident from this comparison that, although the exact values 
differ for the two sets of measures, the rank of the three variables in j 

order of importance is the same and the relative sizes are comparable.® | 

This does not always hold true, owing to the mathematical differences 
in the meaning of the two sets. v 

Besides the coefficients which have been discussed, which measure 
either the total relative importance of all the independent variables or 
the importance of each one separately, it is sometimes desirable 
to measure the correlation between one variable and a group of others, 
after eliminating from the dependent variable that part of its variation i 

imputed (by the analysis) to a single one of the independent variables. [ 

The problem may be stated as follows: 

Where i2i.234 measures the relation between Xi and Z2, X3, Y4, f 

according to the regression equation (36), the problem stated is to I 

determine the correlation between (Xi — bi2.34^2) and the two re- 1 

maining independent variables, according to the equation 

(Xl — ?>12.34^2) = <^1.234 + &13.24^3 + 6l4.23-^4 i 

- . ^ . ■ i 

This could be determined by actually carrying out the operations i 

indicated, but it can be much more readily computed by use of the I 

formula [ 

Multiple correlation] 

squared of °-f(l - ■Kf.234) , . 

{Xl — i> 12 . 34 -^ 2 ) 0-f — 2612.34(2X10:2/^) + 6f2.340'i I 

with Xs and X4 I 

® One other type of measure of individual importance, the coefficient of separate j 

determination, is discussed in Note 11, Appendix 2. i 

^^See Note 12, Appendix 2, for derivation of this equation. f 
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An illustration of the type of problem to which this method may be 
applied can be drawn from the field of price analysis. If X 2 in the case 
illustrated above were an index of price level, the price of some com- 
modity, and X 3 and X 4 other factors affecting price, such as production 
and storage stocks, it might be desired to determine not only how 
closely the price of the commodity was related to all the factors, in- 
, eluding the price index, but also how closely it was related to the re- 
maining factors after the variations in price found to be associated 
with changes in price level were removed from it. Formula (53) would 
enable this determination to be made. 

Reliability of results from a sample. All the coefficients presented 
in this chapter are subject to fluctuations of sampling just as are 
simpler coefficients. A later chapter (Chapter 18) discusses the extent 
of these fluctuations with various sizes of samples and gives methods 
of estimating how far the coeSicients from a given random sample 
may miss the true values of the coefiicient in -the universe from which 
the sample was drawn. 

Summary. This chapter has shown that the accuracy of a re- 
gression equation for estimating one variable from two or more others 
may be measured by the standard error of estimate. The extent to 
which variation in the dependent variable is associated with the 
variation in the several independent variables may be measured by 
the coefiScient of multiple correlation, or, with respect to variance, 
by the coefficient of multiple determination. The relative importance 
of each of the independent variables may be measured (a) by the co- 
efficient of partial correlation, relative to the variation remaining after 
the effects of the other variables have first been removed, or ( 6 ) by 
the beta coefficients, which reduce the net regression coefficients to a 
comparable basis. Finally, a method is provided for measuring the 
proportion of the variation in the dependent variable which is ex- 
plainable by a group of independent variables, after eliminating from 
the dependent variable that portion of its variability which has been 
found to be associated with another independent factor. 


CHAPTER 14 


DETERMINING THE WAY ONE VARIABLE CHANGES WHEN 

TWO OR MORE OTHER VARIABLES CHANGE: (4) USING 
CURVILINEAR REGRESSIONS 

The discussion of multiple correlation to this point has been limited 
to linear relationships — ^relations where the change in the dependent 
variable accompanying changes in each independent variable was 
assumed to be of exactly the same amount, no matter how large or 
how small the independent variable became. Thus in the farm income 
example, it was assumed that each additional cow would be accom- 
panied by the same increase in income, no matter whether it was the 
first, the tenth, or the thirtieth. Similarly, each additional acre in crops 
or each additional man employed was assumed to be accompanied 
by an identical contribution to the income, no matter how large or 
how small the business already was. It is quite evident that such 
an analysis makes no provision for there being an optimum size 
of operation for given circumstances or for differences in the con- 
tributions of different numbers of units. In this particular case, it 
assumes, that there is no such thing as the principle of diminishing 
returns. Such an analysis might therefore fail entirely to reveal the 
proper size of productive unit, or the number of each of the several 
elements to be employed to yield maximum returns. 

In many other types of problems for which multiple correlation 
analysis. might be used, limitation of the analysis to linear relations 
would seriously restrict its value or prevent its use altogether. In 
dealing with the effect of weather upon crop yields, several variable 
weather factors are usually concerned. There may be an optimum 
point for growth, with respect to both temperature and precipitation, 
with values either above or below the optimum tending to produce 
lower yields. Linear regressions, are obviously unfitted to express 
such relations. In problems such as these, and many others which 
might be enumerated, determination of the exact curvilinear relation 
between independent and dependent variable, while simultaneously 
eliminating the effect of other factors which also affect the dependent 
variable, is the most important feature in the investigation. Unless 
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the curve itself can be determined, the other conclusions are of little 
value. 

The problem in its simplest outlines may be stated as follows: 
Given a series of paired observations of the values of a dependent 
variable and two or more independent variables X2, X3, X4, etc., 
required to find the change in X^ accompanying the changes in X2, X3, 
and X4, in turn, while holding the remaining independent factors con- 
stant, so that for any given values of X2, X3, and X4, etc., values may 
be estimated for X^, according to the regression equation 

Xi = a' + /2(X2) d-ZsCXs) +/4(X4) + etc. ( 54 ) 

The expression ^^2 (X2) is used here simply as a perfectly general term 
meaning any regular change in X^ with given changes in X2, whether 
describable by a straight line or a curve. The equation is read ^^X^ is a 
junction of X2 plus a junction of X3,^' etc. 

The several partial (or ^^neU^ regression curves may be deter- 
mined either by the use of definite mathematical expressions, one for 
each independent variable, with the constants all determined simul- 
taneously just as in linear multiple correlation; or by a method 
known as ^^successive graphic approximation,’’ which involves no prior 
assumptions as to the shapes of the curves. 

Multiple Regression Curves Mathematically Determined 

In using definite mathematical functions, it is necessary to express 
the curvilinear relations by simple mathematical curves of some type, 
so that the constants for the curves may be determined by methods 
similar to those already presented. If simple parabolas were used, 
involving only the first and second powers of each independent vari- 
able, equation ( 54 ) could be expressed 

Zi = a + 62X2 + h'(Xl) + 63^3 + h'iXt) + 64X4 + h’(Xt) ( 55 ) 

However, this type of parabola is not very flexible, and in practice it 
fits but very few actual curves. If the more flexible cubic parabola 
were employed, involving the first, second, and third powers of each 
independent variable, the equation would be 

Xi = a + h2iX2) + &2'(X|) + 62^' (Xi) 4 “ ^^sCXs) + ?>3'(X|) 

+ 63 -(Xi)+ 54 (X 4 ) + 54 ^X 1 ) +b 4 -(X|) ( 56 ) 

This last equation for three independent variables involves 10 constants 
and increases the error in their determination accordingly, and the 
clerical labor of dealing with the squared and cubed values would 
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be large (unless they were coded). Even then, it offers no guar- 
antee that the curves for each function would truly represent the real 
relationship. The curves corresponding to the three functions in equa- 
tion (54) would be: 

/ 2 (^ 2 ) “ h2^2 + 

MXs) = 63^3 + i'siXl) + h 3 "(Xl) 

U{Xi) = 64X4 + &4'(X!) + h"(xl) 

Whether or not these curves would actually be a good fit to the true 
functions could not be told beforehand, for the problem is not to find 
the curves expressing the relation between Xi and each of the other 
variables according to the apparent relation but according to the 
underlying relation, which may become apparent only when the differ- 
ences in Xi associated with differences in the other factors have been 
eliminated. Each of the independent factors may be correlated with 
the other independent factors to a greater or less degree. Thus in the 
problem which follows, correlating X 2 with X^, r = + 0.07; X 2 with 
X 4 , 0 . 00 ; and X^ with X 4 , — 0.67. The last correlation- is sufficient to 
tend to obscure the relations. When we make a dot chart showing the 
apparent relation between X^ and X 3 , we cannot tell how much of the 
observed differences in Xi are due to the differences in X 4 associated 
with the differences in X 3 . For that reason we cannot be sure what 
type of curve would truly represent the differences in Xi with differ- 
ences in X 3 after allowances had been made for these other factors. 
Even though the apparent relation might indicate that a straight line 
or some type of parabola would fit, there would be no guarantee that 
this would truly represent the net functional relationship. The suc- 
cessive approximation method, which makes no rigid assumption as to 
the type of curve, is therefore to be preferred.^ 

Multiple Regression Curves by Successive Approximations 

The general method of determining partial regression curves by the 
successive approximation method may be outlined as follows: 

The conditions tO‘> be imposed on the shape of each curve, in view 
of the logical nature of the relations, are first thought through and 
stated. This procedure, for each curve, is similar to that described 
on page 109 of Chapter 6 . 

^ The determination of multiple regression curves by fitting definite mathe- 
matical equations is dealt with at more length in Chapter 22, on pages 396 to 401. 
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The linear partial regressions are next computed. Then the de- 
pendent variable is adjusted for the deviations from the means of all 
independent variables except one, and a correlation chart, or dot chart, 
is constructed between these adjusted values and that independent 
variable. This provides the basis for drawing in the first approxima- 
tion curve for the net regression of the dependent variable on that 
independent variable, within the limitations of the conditions stated. 
The dependent variable is then corrected for all except the next in- 
dependent variable, the corrected values plotted against the values 
of that variable, and the first approximation curve determined with 
respect to that variable. This process is carried out for each inde- 



pendent variable in turn, yielding a complete set of first approxi- 
mations to the net regression curves. These curves are then used as 
a basis for correcting the dependent factor for the approximate curvi- 
linear effect of all independent variables except one, leaving out each 
in turn; and second approximation curves are determined by plotting 
these corrected values against the values of each independent variable 
in turn. New corrections are made from these curves, and the process 
is continued until no further change in the several regression curves 
is indicated. 

The process of determining net curvilinear regressions by the suc- 
cessive graphic approximation method may be illustrated by the data 
shown in Table 50. These data show, for a period of 38 years, the aver- 
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age rainfall during June, July, and August, for nine weather stations 
scattered through the Corn Belt. This precipitation has been desig- 
nated as variable X3. The average temperature during the same 
months, at the same stations, has been designated as X4. The average 
yield of corn per acre, in the six leading Corn Belt states, is shown as 
Xi — ^the variable whose fluctuations are to be explained, so far as 
possible, by the other factors. 

It is evident from the table that there has been a marked upward 
trend in corn yield during this period, although there has not been a 
similar trend in rainfall or temperature. Plotting each one of the 
three factors, X3, X4, and Xi as shown in Figure 32, we notice, how- 
ever, that there have been marked though irregular long-time cycles 
in rainfall and temperature during the period. To a certain extent 
the upward swing in yields has agreed with the high point of the 
rainfall cycles, particularly from 1919 to 1921. It is not safe, there- 
fore, to fit a long-time trend to yield and to assume that in removing 
that trend we are merely taking out the effects of such factors as 
better varieties, improved methods of tillage, or concentration of 
acreage in the more fertile sections. Since there is some associa- 
tion between rainfall and time, at least over considerable periods, in 
eliminating all the variation associated with time we might be 
eliminating a part of the variation which really reflected differences 
in rainfall. Accordingly we may make time itself one of the factors 
in the multiple correlation and ascribe to time only that part of 
the long-time change in yields which is not associated with differences 
in rainfall or in temperature. Each year, numbered from 0 up, is 
therefore included as one of the factors in the multiple correlation^ 
and is designated as variable X2. 

Before starting the statistical process, we must state the conditions 
to be observed in fitting a curve to each function. For rainfall, the 
considerations are quite similar to those discussed in Chapter 8 for 
irrigation water applied, so we shall use the same conditions as stated 
there (page 152). 

For temperature, the range of possible relations might be wider. 
There may be certain temperatures to which the plant does not respond 
and then certain higher temperatures which produce a marked response. 
Again, if the temperature is too high, a marked reduction in yield 

2]^ote the parallel treatment of changes in time as an independent factor in 
R. A. ¥ish.eTy Statistical Methods jor Research WorkerSf second edition, p. 174. 
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TABLE 50 

Yield op Corn, Rainfall, and Temperature in Six Leading States; and 
Yield Estimated by Linear Regressions on Three Factors * 



* Data from E. G. Misner, Studies of the Relation of Weather to the Production and Price of 
Farm Products, I. Corn. Mimeographed publication, Cornell University, March, 1928. The six 
states are Iowa, lUinois, Nebraslsa, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio. 
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might be produced.® These considerations lead to the following condi- 
tions for the temperature curve: 

1 . It might rise none at all or slowly in the lower range, then 
more steeply, then taper off until a maximum is reached. 

2. It might decline after the maximum, gradually or sharply, 
but would have only one maximum. 

3 . It might have two points of inflection, one where it started to 
rise rapidly, the second where it starts to rise less rapidly. 

With respect to the third curve, that for trend, there is no a priori 
reason to expect any given shape during the period concerned, except 
that there be no sudden changes from year to -year. Accordingly, 
the only condition imposed is that the trend have a smooth, gradual 
change, with no sharp inflections. 

As a preliminary step before starting to determine the net regres- 
sion curves, we may examine the apparent relation of yield to rainfall, 
before the other factors (temperature and time) are taken into 
account. 

The apparent relation between rainfall (Z 3 ) and yield {Xi) is 
indicated in Figure 33, by a dot chart of the relation, with the average 
yield indicated for each group of year^ of similar rainfall. The broken 
line connecting these averages indicates that there is a marked curvilin- 
ear relation, the lower increases in rainfall being accompanied by much 
greater increases in yield than the higher increases. Fitting a straight 
regression line to these two variables, the relation is found to be 

= 23.55 + O. 776 Z 3 

This line is accordingly drawn in on the chart, cutting across the curve 
indicated by the line of group averages. 

Although Figure 33 shows yields to be definitely associated with 
differences in rainfall, it must be noted that rainfall is significantly 
correlated with Z 4 , temperature, the correlation being r 34 = — 0.67, 
and is also slightly correlated with time. To some extent, then, the 
changes in yield shown in the figure to be associated with differences in 
rainfall may really be due to concomitant differences in the other tw^o 

® More elaborate investigations, expe^mental and statistical, have shown that 
the effect of both temperature and rainfall vary at different times of the season, 
and especially at certain critical times in the growth of the plant, such as at tas- 
seling. Also, the particular combination of moisture and heat may be' important. 
These possibilities will be referred to subsequently, in connection with more refined 
and elaborate methods of analysis. 
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factors. The extent to which these other two factors may have influ- 
enced the relations can be judged by determining the multiple correla- 
tion of with all three factors, and then noting how the regression of 
on Xs alone (613), which has just been shown plotted in the figure, 
compares with the net regression of on Z3 (his.24) determined while 
simultaneously holding constant the linear effects of X 2 and Z4. The 
first step toward determining the net regression curve, . therefore, is 
to determine the multiple regression equation and the coefficient of 
multiple correlation, according to* the methods outlined in Chapters 
12 and 13. 

Corn iield 



Fia. 33. Apparent relation of corn yields to rainfall (witli simple and net regres- 
sion lines). 

The regression equation works out to be 

Xi = 53.505 + 0.146X2 + 0.537X3 - O.405X4 

and the multiple correlation, adjusted for the number of observations 
and constants, jBi.234, is 0.49.^ 

^ Using units of years of time, inches of rainfall in tenths, and degrees of tem- 
perature in tenths, and corn yields in tenth bushels, we find the normal equations 
for the data of Table 50 to be: 

4,569.50512.34 4* 248.005i3.2r- 8.605i4.23 = 6,813.00 

248.00512,34 + 18,989.065i 3.24 - 10,279,41514.23 = 14,726.97 
-8.505i2.34 - 10,279.41513.24 + 12,408.865 i4.23 = -8,442.64 

=r 70,455.03; <71 - 43.0; or 4.3 bushels. 
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This result shows that when the net linear influence of trend and 
of temperature is allowed for, yield increases on the average only 
0.54 bushel for each increase of one inch in rainfall, whereas, before 
these other factors were taken into account, yield appeared to increase 
0.78 bushel with each additional inch of rainfall. The difference 
between the simple regression and the net regression may be shown 
by plotting the latter as well in Figure 33 .® It is then quite apparent 
how different are the relations as shown by the two lines. 

Considering the effect of the other factors reduces the linear regres- 
sion of Xi on X3 by nearly If other factors have so much effect 
on the average linear relation, they may have an even greater effect on 
the shape of the curve. The net regression line in Figure 33 shows the 
average change in the values of Xi with different values of X3, after 
the differences in X2 and X4 are taken into account. The average yield 
for different groups according to rainfall, connected by the broken line, 
shows definitely that the simple regression line is but a poor indication 
of the underlying relation between Xi and X3. The net (or partial) 
regression line may be an equally poor indication of the relation with 
the other factors held constant. What is needed is some way of seeing 
the differences in the individual values of Xi for different values of X3, 
after the variation due to X2 and X4 has been eliminated. It is impos- 
sible to do this entirely, for we have as yet no measure of the curvilinear 
relation of Xi to X2 or X3. But we do have our net regression 
coeflBicients, which measure the linear regression of on these other 
factors, and by using them we can eliminate from Xi that part of its 
variation associated with the linear effects of X2 and X4, and then see 
if that gives us any clearer picture of the curvilinear relation between 
Xi and X3. 

Determining the ^^first approximation’^ net regression curves. 
Having determined the linear multiple regression equation, we next 

® The net regression line, showing the change in yield with changes in rainfall 
while holding constant time and temperature, may be computed from the multiple 
regression equation by substituting the average values for time and for temperature 
for X 2 and X 4 , and then working out the new constant. For the data given in Table 
50, the averages are: 

M 2 = 18.500; = 10.784; ^4 = 74.276; Mi = 31.916 

If we substitute the means of X 2 and X 4 for their values in the multiple regression 
equation, that equation becomes: 

Xi = 53.505 + (0.146) (18.500) + 0 . 537 X 3 ~ (0.405) (74.276) = 26.124 + 0.537X3 
The net regression line in Figure 33 is therefore drawn in from this last equation. 
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calculate the estimated value of for each one of the 38 observations, 
by substituting the corresponding values of X2, Z3, and Z4 in the 
equation. Each of the estimated values iX[ ) is then subtracted from 
the actual value (Xi), giving the residual values (z)^ as also shown in 
Table 50. 

The next step is to construct a scatter diagram to show the relation 
between variations in X3 and the variation in Xi after that associated 
with Z2 and Z4 has been eliminated. To do that, the net regression 
line for X^ on Z3 is plotted on Figure 34, just as it had been on 
Figure 33.® 

The residuals for each observation, from Table 50, are then plotted 
on the chart, with their Z3 value for abscissa and with the value of z as 
ordinate jrom the net regression line as zero base. For the first ob- 
servation,- Z3 = 9.6 and z = 3.9. The ordinate of the point on the 

net regression line corresponding to X3 = 9.6 is 31.3, and the dot for 
this observation is correspondingly plotted 3.9 lower than that, at 
27.4. For the second observation, X3 = 12.9 and z = + 2.1. The ordi- 
nate of the point on the regression line corresponding to X3 = 12.9 is 
33.1; so the dot for this observation is plotted at 33.1 + 2.1, or 35.2. 
After the corresponding operation has been carried out for all the 
observations, the figure* appears as shown in Figure 34.^^ 

If Figure 34 is compared with Figure 33, it is readily seen that the 
scatter of the dots has been reduced. This will always be true when 
the other variables show any significant relation to the dependent 
factor; that is, when ^1,234 exceeds The scatter is reduced because 

® To plot the line, all that is necessary is to take the equation of 'the line to be 
used (see previous footnote) 

Xi = 26.124 + 0 . 537 X 3 

and substitute any two convenient values for X 3 , say 6 and 16. 

For X3 = 6 , Xi - 26.124 + (0.537) ( 6 ) = 29.35 
For X3 == 16, Xi == 26.124 + (0.537) (16) - 34.71 

With these two sets of coordinates, the line is then drawn in with a straight edge 
through the points indicated. 

7 The simplest way of plotting the individual observations is to use a scale, 
which can be slid along the regression line as zero. The values of z are then plotted 
directly as vertical deviations from the points on .the regression line corresponding 
to the particular values of the independent variable considered, as X3 in the pres- 
ent case. 
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that part of the variation in Xi which can be expressed as net linear 
functions of X 2 and Z 4 has now been eliminated.^ 

Consideration of Figure 34 can be facilitated by computing the 
means of the ordinates corresponding to the values of Z 3 falling within 
convenient intervals. These can be obtained by simply averaging 
together the z values for each selected group of values of X 3 and 
plotting those averages as deviations from the regression line, just as 
the individual deviations were plotted previously. The necessary 
averages are as shown in Table 51. 

TABLE 51 


Average Values of 2, for Corresponding Xz Values 


X 3 values 

Number of cases 

Average of X 3 

Average of z 

Under 8.0 

4 

7.30 

-3.85 

8 . 0 - 9.9 

10 

9.19 

+0.16 

10.0-10.9 

8 

10.35 

+1.49 

11.0-11.9 

5 

11.40 

+2.56 

12.0-13.9 

8 

12.76 

-0.52 

14.0 and over 

3 

15.60 

- 2.20 


These averages, when plotted the same as the individual observa- 
tions and connected by a broken line, give the irregular line also shown 
in Figure 34. Comparing this line with the similar one in Figure 33 , 

8 This can be readily proved. Each point on the net regression line was ob- 
tained by the formula : 

(A) Xl = ni,234 + ti2.34^2 + & 13 . 24 Z 3 + &14.23Ar4 

To these values have been added the residuals, z. These residuals equal Xi — Xi, 
and therefore for each observation are equal to 

(B) Xi — ai.234 *“ ^ 12 . 34 X 2 — h5.24Xz — 514 . 23 X 4 

The ordinate of each dot in Figure 34 is the ordinate of the regression line plus 
and is therefore equal to the sum of the two equations, (A) and (B). If we use tt to 
represent these ordinates, they are therefore equal to 

TT — ai.234 + 5i2.34Af2 + 5l3.24X3 + 514.23-^4 + Xi — ^1.234 — hl2,uX2 
— 513.24X3 “ 514.23X4 

X = Xl — 5 i2.34(X2 “ M 2 ) — 5l4.23(X4 — M 4 ) 

X == Xi — 512.342:2 — 5 l 4 . 23 a ;4 

The adjusted values shown on Figure 34 are therefore simply the values of Xi, 
less net linear corrections for deviations in X 2 and X 4 from their mean values. 
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on page 227, we see that though the lines are in general similar there 
are some marked differences. The average for the second group (Z 3 = 
8.0--9.9) is now above the straight net regression line, whereas pre- 
viously it was below it. Likewise the average for X 3 = 14 and over is 
now slightly below the average for X 3 = 12.0 to 13.9, whereas before 
it was a little above it. Also, the difference between the first two 
averages is not so large as it appeared before. Apparently part of the 
previous deviations reflected other independent factors. 



Fig. 34. Rainfall and yield of corn adjusted to average temperature and year, and 
first approximation curve fitted to the averages., [The notation /(X 3 ) on the 
figure corresponds to /sCXs).] 

• It is quite evident that a regression curve is indicated, rising sharply 
to a maximum yield between 10 and 12 inches of rain, then declining 
gradually for higher rainfalls. Such a curve is accordingly drawn in 
freehand, passing as near to the several group averages as is consistent 
with a continuous smooth curve, and yet conforming to the limiting 
conditions as to its shape. This curve is the first approximation 
to the curvilinear function. 

Xi=/3(X3) 

which was required to be determined while simultaneously taking into * 
account the curvilinear effects of X 2 and X 4 on Xi. It is only a first 
approximation because it has been determined while allowing for only 
the net linear effects of the other two variables. If their curvilinear 
effect were determined and allowed for, that might change somewhat 
the shape of this curve. 

The next step is to determine similar first approximations to the 
curvilinear relation between Xi and X 2 , and between Xi and X 4 , with 
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the net linear effects of the other variables eliminated just as has been 
done for Z 3 . It is not necessary to plot the apparent relation between 
Xi and X 2 or X^ and Z 4 . This was done in the case of X 3 (Figure 33) 
solely to illustrate the difference between taking the apparent relations 
and taking the net relations after the linear influence of the other fac- 
tors had been allowed for (Figure 34) . Instead, we may proceed at once 
to determine the net relations for Xi to X 2 . Figure 35 shows this step. 



Fig. 35. Time and yield of corn adjusted to average temperature and rainfall, and 
first approximation curve fitted to the averages. [The notation /(X2) on the 
figure corresponds to /2(Z2)-1 

This figure is constructed exactly as was Figure 34, by the following 
steps: (1) Plot the net regression line.® (2) Plot in the individual 
residuals, 0 , as deviations from that line.^® (3) Average the residuals 
grouped according to Z 2 , plot the group averages, and connect them by 

® Tke regression equation, for mean values of X3 and Z4, becomes 

53.505 + O.I46Z2 + 0.537(ikr3) - 0A0B{Mi) 

53.505 + 0.146X2 + (0.537) (10.784) - (0.405) (74.276) 

- 29.214 + 0.146X2 

This equation is then the equation to which the net regression line in Figure 35 
is drawn. Substituting the values X2 = 0 and X2 = 20 in the equation, values for 
Xi of 29.214 and 32.13 are obtained, giving the coordinate points for drawing in 
the line. 

For the first observation, X2 = 0 and 2 = — 3.9. The point on the regression 
line corresponding to X2 =0 has an ordinate of 29.2. The dot for this observation 
is accordingly plotted at 29.2 — 3.9, or 25.3. For the next observation, X2 = 1 and 
2 = 2.1. The corresponding ordinate on the regression line is 29.4, so the dot is 
plotted at 29.4 4- 2-1, or 31.5. The dot for each observation is plotted in turn in 
the same way, with a sliding graphic scale to place the dots above or below the 
regression line. 
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a broken line. (4) Draw in a smooth curve through the line of aver- 
ages, if a curve is indicated, conforming to the limiting conditions 
stated for this curve. 

After the first two steps have been carried out, just as" described for 
Figure 34, grouping and averaging the residuals with respect to X 2 
give the averages shown in Table 52. 

TABLE 52 


Average Values of z for Corresponding X2 Values 


X 2 values 

Number of cases 

Average of X 2 

Average of z 

0- 7 

8 

3.5 

-0.38 

8-15 

8 

11.5 

+0.24 

16-23 

8 

19.5 

+0.64 

24-31 

8 

27.5 

+0.26 

32-37 

6 

34.5 

- 1.00 


The average residuals shown in the table are then plotted in above 
and below the regression line in Figure 35 and connected by a broken 
line. This line of averages indicates that corn yield (for years of similar 
rainfall and temperature) rose rapidly during the earlier years, then 
Si more and more gradually, until during the last ten years it tended to 

I remain about on the same level. . A smooth continuous curve is there- 

! fore drawn through the averages, completing step (4) and giving the 

j first approximation to the curvilinear net regression of Xi on X 2 , 

? / 2 (^ 2 ). ‘ 

The sarn’e operations are then carried out for X 4 as shown in Figure 
36. After drawing in the net regression line,^^ and plotting in the 
' individual observations,^^ we group the residuals on Z 4 and average, 

* with the results shown in Table 53. 

The net regression line for Xi and X 4 may be determined by an alternative 
method to that used before. On such charts as Figures 34, 35 or 36, the net regres- 
sion line will always pass through the mean of the two variables. For Figure 36, 
[ therefore, Xi will have its mean value, 31.92, when X 4 has its mean value, 74.28. 

I From the net regression coefficient, hi 4 . 23 , it is evident that each unit increase in 

^ X 4 is accompanied by —0.405 unit increase in Xi. If X 4 is increased from 74,28 

to 78.28, or 4 units, Xi will change by (--0.405) (4), or — 1.62. For X 4 = 78.28, Xi 
will therefore be 31.92 1.62, or 30.30. This gives the two sets of points necessary 

to locate the line ; when X 4 = 74.28, Xj = 31 .92 ; and when X 4 = 78.28, Xi = 30.30. 
!; individual residuals are plotted in the same way as indicated in the other 

two cases; the residual —3.9 for X 4 — 74.8 is plotted 3.9 units below the corre- 
' spending point on the regression line, and similarly for the other observations. 
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TABLE 53 

Aveeage Values of z foe Coeeesponding Xi Values 


XI values 

Number of cases 

Average of X 4 

Average of z 

Under 72.0 

4 

71.08 

-1.28 

72.0-72.9 

5 

72.58 

-1.24 

73.0-73,9 

6 

73.36 

+1.46 

74 . 0 - 74.9 

10 

74.30 

+0.49 

75 . 0 - 75.9 

7 

75.33 

+0.91 

76.0-76.9 

5 

76.44 

+0.64 

77.0 and over 

2 

78.00 

-5.20 

76.0 and over 

7 

76.89 

-1.03 


The last group, on the first grouping, has but two cases, so the last 
two groups are combined, giving the averages shown in the last line. 
The fact that both the items above 77 degrees are low, also evident in 

adjusted yield 



Fig. 36. Temperature and yield of com adjusted to average rainfall and year, and 
first approximation curve fitted to the averages. [The notation /(X 4 ) on the 
figure corresponds to / 4 (X 4 ).] 

Figure 36, would give a little more reliability to the average based 
on only two items; but it is generally unsafe to give such an extreme 
bend to the end of a regression curve as this would call for, on the 
basis of so few observations. The larger grouping will therefore be 
used in this case, leaving the subsequent approximations to determine 
whether the more extreme bend is justified. 
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The line of averages in Figure 36 indicates that yields may tend 
to rise as temperature increases up to between 73 and 75 degrees, and 
then to fall as the temperature goes still higher. A smooth curve is 
therefore drawn in, averaging out the irregularities shown in the 
broken line of the group averages and conforming to the limiting 
conditions stated on page 226. It does not make much difference if 
these first approximation curves are not drawn in in exactly the 
right position or shape, as the subsequent operations will tend to 
correct them to the proper shape if the original one is incorrect. It 
is for that reason that fairly accurate results can be secured by this 
graphic process, even though the true shape of the curves is not known 
at the beginning. 

Estimating from the first approximation curves. We have now 
arrived at first approximations to the net regression curves for Zi, 
against each of the three factors. It must be remembered that in 
making the adjustments on to arrive at these curves, only the net 
linear effects of the other independent variables have been eliminated. 
Now that we have at least an approximate measure of the curvilinear 
relations of to the independent variables, making adjustments to 
eliminate these approximate curvilinear effects may enable us to 
determine more accurately the true curvilinear relation to each variable. 

The first step in the next stage of the process is to work out estimated 
values of Xi based on the curvilinear relations. To do this we may 
designate the relation between Xi and X 2 shown by the curve in Figure 
35 as /UX 2 ); the relation between Xj and X 3 shown in Figure 34 as 
/sC^s); aiid the relation between Xi and X4 shown in Figure 36 as 
/ 4 (X 4 ). The estimates of Xi may then be worked out by the regression 
equation 

X'/ = a;.234 + f2(X2) + fziXz) + /;(X4) (57) 

The symbol Xi is used to designate this second set of estimates, just 
as xi was used to designate the first set, worked out from the linear 
regression equation. The constant ai .234 is different from the constant 
^^ 12. 34 "lised in equation (36) ; its value is given by the formula 

,, S[fi(X2)+/3(X3)+/:(X4)] 

.234 = ^ (58) 

n 

To work out al . 234 according to equation (58), it is first necessary to 
work out the value ^ 2 (^ 2 ) + fsiXz) +/ 4 (X 4 ) for each set of observations. 
For the first observation, for example, X 2 = 0 , X 3 = 9.6, and X4 = 74.8. 
From ^ 2 (^ 2 )/ given in Figure 36, the curve reading (or ordinate) cor- 
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responding to a value of 0 for X 2 is 27.3. For/3(Z3), Figure 34, the 
ordinate of the curve corresponding to X3 = 9.6 is 31.7. For/4(X4), 
Figure 36, the curve ordinate corresponding to Z4 = 74.8 is 32.5. 
The value [/2(Z2) 4- /3 (Z3) 4-/4 (Z4)] for the first observation is there- 
fore [27.3 4“ 31.7 4- 32.5], or 91.5. The sum of these values for each 
observation is the value required in equation (58). 

Before continuing the process of reading each value from the 
charts for the remaining observations, it should be noted that, since 
many observations of each variable have the same values, the same 
point would be read from each chart many times. The process of 

TABLE 54 

Values op Xi Corresponding to Given Values op X2, from the First 
Approximation Curve 


X 2 

fkXi) 

X 2 

fiiXi) 

X 2 

fkXi) 

X 2 

f2{X2) 

0 

27.3 

10 ! 

30.8 

20 ' 

32.8 

29 

33.4 

1 

27.8 

11 1 

31.0 

21 

33.0 

30 i 

33.5 

2 

28.2 

12 

31.3 

22 

33.1 

31 

33.5 

3 

28.6 

13 1 

31.5 

23 

33.1 

32 1 

33.5 

4 

29.0 

14 

31.7 

24 

33.2 

33 

33.5 

5 

29.4 

15 

31.9 

25 

' 33.2 

34 

33.5 

6 

29.7 

16 

32.1 

26 

33.3 

35 

33.5 

7 

30.0 

17 

32.3 

27 

33.3 

36 

33.5 

8 

30.3 

18 

32.5 

28 

33.4 

37 

33.5 

9 

30.6 

19 

32.6 






working out the computations can be much simplified by reading each 
required value from each chart once for all and recording it so that 
it can be used each time. Since each chart indicates each individual 
observation for each independent variable, only those points for which 
there are observations need be recorded. Canying out this process, 
we may record the functional relations as shown in Tables 54, 55, and 
56, which show the readings from Figures 35, 34, and 36, respectively.^® 

In entering these values it is not worth while reading further than the first 
decimal, for the line is not drawn more accurately than to within 01 or 0.2. The 
accuracy depends, of course, on the scale ; but it is not worth using very large charts 
to secure spuriously high accuracy, when the standard error of any particular point 
on the curve is probably several units and when the curve is only a first approxi- 
mation, subject to subsequent modification. 
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The values to determine ai ,234 niay now be worked out in orderly 
manner, as shown in Table 57, in the fourth to the seventh columns, 

TABLE 55 

I Values op Xi Corkespondinq to Given Values of Xs, from the First 

I Approximation Curve 


Xs 

/sCXa) 

X3 

/sCXs) 

X3 

fz(XB) 

. X3 

/ 3 (X 3 ) 

6.8 

24.6 

9.5 

31.5 

10.8 

33.4 

12.9 

33.3 

6*9 

25.0 

9.6 

31.7 

11.0 

33.5 

13.0 

33.2 

7.7 

27.1 

9.9 

32.4 

11.3 

33.6 

13.6 

32.9 

7.8 

27.4 

10.0 

32.5 

11.5 

33.7 

13.9 

32.7 

8.0 

27.9 

10.1 

32.6 

11.6 

33.7 

14.1 

32.5 

8.7 

29.7 

10.4 

33.1 

12.0 

33.7 

16.2 

31.0 

9.3 

31.0 

10.6 

33.3 

12.1 

33.6 

16.5 

30.8 

9.4 

31.2 

10.7 

33.4 

12.5 

33.5 




TABLE 56 

Values of Xi Corresponding to Given Values of X4, from the First 
Approximation Curve 


X4 

fdXi) 

X4 


Xi 

f'dXi) 

X4 

/i(Xi) 

69.9 

30.2 

73.0 

32.5 

74.2 

32.8 

75.7 

31.6 

71.0 

31.0 

73.2 

32.6 

74.3 

32.7 

75.8 

31.5 

71.5 

31.4 

73.3 

32.6 

74.6 

32.6 

76.0 

31,3 - 

71.9 

31.7 

73.6 

32.7 

74.8 

32.5 

76.2 

31.0 

72.0 

31.8 

73.7 

32.7 

75.0 

32.3 

76.9 

30.1 

72.6 

3S.2 

74.0 

32.8 

75.2 

32.1 

77.6 

29.0 

72.8 

72.9 

32.3 

32.4 

74.1 

32.8 

75.3 

32.0 

78.4 

27.6 


I 

This computation gives us the sum of the respective functional 
I values for the 38 observations. Substituting this sum and the number 

! of observations in equation (58), we find the required constant to be 

3621.9 

^1.234 = 31,916 ^ = -- 63.397 

! ; 

* Since the functional values for our regression equation are only expressed 

to one decimal point, we shall use —63.4 for ai. 234 , which will result in 
the estimated values being 0.003 unit too low, on the average. 
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It is now possible to complete the process of computing Zi, the 
estimated value of Zi, using the first approximation curves, according 

TABLE 57 

Computation op Functional Values Corresponding to Independent Vari- 
ables, OF the Estimated Value of Xi, and the New Residual, for Each 
Observation 


1 

X2 

2 

X3 

3 

X4 

4 

5 

Am 

6 

Acxd 

7 

/2(X2) . 
+/kX3) 
-h/liXi) 

8 

2(/) +a' 

9 

Xi 

10 

Xi~Xi 

z'* 

0 

9.6 

74.8 

27.3 

31.7 

32.5 

91.5 

28,1 

24.5 

“3.6 

1 

12.9 

71.5 

27.8 

33.3 

31.4 

92.5 

29,1 

33.7 

4.6 

2 

9.9 

74.2 

28.2 

32.4 

32.8 

93.4 

30.0 

27.9 

“2.1 

3 

8.7 

74.3 

28,6 

29.7 

32.7 

91.0 

27.6 

27.5 

“0.1 

4 

6.8 

75.8 

29.0 

24.6 

31.5 

85.1 

21.7 

; 21.7 

0 

5 

12.5 ■ 

74.1 

29.4 

33.5 

32.8 

95.7 

32.3 

1 31.9 

“0.4 

6 

13.0 

74.1 

29.7 

33.2 

32.8 

95.7 

32.3 

36.8 

4.5 

7 

10.1 

74.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.8 

95.4 

32.0 

29.9 

“2.1 

8 

10.1 

75.0 

30.3 

32.6 

32.3 

95.2 

31.8 

30.2 

“1.6 

9 

10.1 

75.2 

30.6 

32.6 

32.1 

95.3 

31.9 

32.0 

0.1 

10 

10.8 

75.7 

30.8 

33.4 

31.6 

95.8 

32.4 

34,0 

1.6 

11 

7.8 

78.4 

31.0 

27.4 

27.6 

86.0 

22.6 

19.4 

“3,2 

12 

16.2 

72.6 

31.3 

31.0 

32.2 

94.5 

31.1 

36.0 

4.9 

13 

14.1 

72.0 

31.5 

32.5 

31.8 

95.8 

32.4 

30.2 

“2.2 

14 

10.6 

71.9 

31.7 

33.3 

31.7 

96.7 

33.3 

32.4 

-0.9 

15 

10.0 

74.0 

31.9 

32.5 

32.8 

97.2 

33.8 

36.4 

2.6 

16 

11.5 

73.7 

32.1 

33.7 

32.7 

98.5 

35.1 

36.9 

1.8 

17 

13.6 

73.0 

32.3 

32.9 

32.5 

97.7 

34.3 

31.5 

“2.8 

18 

12.1 

73.3 

32.5 

33.6 

32.6 

98.7 

35.3 

30.5 

-4.8 

19 

12.0 

74.6 

32.6 

33.7 

32.6 

98.9 

35.5 

32.3 

“3.2 

20 

9.3 

73.6 

32.8 

31.0 

32.7 

96.5 

33.1 

34.9 

1.8 

21 

7.7 

76.2 

33.0 

27.1 

31.0 

91.1 

27.7 

30.1 

2.4 

22 

11.0 

73.2 

33.1 

33.5 

32.6 ^ 

99.2 

35.8 

36.9 

1.1 

23 

6.9 

77.6 

33.1 

25.0 

29.0 

87.1 

23.7 

26.8 

3.1 

24 

9.5 ! 

76.9 

33.2 

31.5 

30.1 

94.8 i 

31.4 

30.5 i 

-0.9 

25 

16.5 

69.9 

33.2 

30.8 

30.2 

94.2 

30.8 

33.3 

2.5 

26 

9.3 

75.3 

33.3 

31,0 

32.0 

96.3 

32.9 

29.7 

-3.2 

27 

9.4 

72.8 

33.3 

31.2 

32.3 

96.8 

33.4 

35.0 

1.6 

28 

8.7 

76.2 

33.4 

29.7 

31.0 

94.1 

30.7 

29.9 

“0.8 

20 

9.5 

76.0 

33.4 

31.5 

31.3 

96.2 

32.8 

35.2 

2.4 

30 

11,6 

72.9 

33.5 

33.7 

32.4 

99.6 

36.2 

38.3 

2.1 

31 

12.1 

76.9 

33.5 

33.6 

30.1 

97.2 

33.8 

35.2 

1.4 

32 

8.0 

75.0 

33.5 

27.9 

32.3 

93.7 

30.3 

35 *.5 

5.2 

33 

10.7 

74.8 

33.5 

33.4 

32,6 

99.4 

36.0 

36,7 

0.7 

34 

13.9 

72.6 

33.5 

32.7 

32.2 

98.4 

35.0 

26.8 

“8.2 

35 

11.3 

75.3 

33,5 

33.6 

32.0 

99,1 

35.7 

38.0 

2.3 

36 

11.6 

74.1 

33.5 

33.7 

32.8 

100.0 

36.6 

31.7 

“4.9 

37 

10.4 

71,0 

33.5 

33.1 

31.0 

97.6 

34.2 

32.6 

“1.6 

Totals. . . 



1,208.4 

1.204.2 

1,209.3 

3,621.9 





to equation (57), and the constant which has just been computed. 
When equations (57) and (58) are compared, it is evident that, except 
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for the constant term, X^^is equal to the values that have just been 
computed in the seventh column of Table 57. Accordingly, all that is 
necessary is to subtract 63.4 from each of those values. This step is 
shown also in Table 57, in the eighth column. 

The column headed Xi shows the estimated values obtained by 
this process. The next step is to see whether the new estimates come 
any nearer to reproducing the observed values of Xi than did the first 
set of estimates, based on the linear regression equation. We therefore 
compute a new set of residuals, 2 :", by subtracting the new estimates 
from the actual values of Xi. This step, also, is shown in Table 57. 

- Xi - Xi (59) 

If the individual residuals shown are compared with the residuals 
obtained by the linear regression, as computed in Table 50, it will be 
seen that in general the new residuals are smaller than the previous 
ones, though the reverse is true in many cases. There are 23 cases 
in which the new residual is smaller, and 15 in which it is larger 
than the original residual. A more accurate comparison can be 
obtained by comparing the standard deviations of the residuals for 
the two sets. For the linear correlation, the standard deviation of 
the residuals was 3.6 bushels, whereas the standard deviations of the 
new residuals is 3.0 bushels. Apparently the new estimates do come 
nearer to the observed values, on the average, than did the first set 
of estimates. (See also Note on page *258.) 

Determining the second approxirnation regression curves. The 
regression curves used in constructing the estimate X” were only the 
first approximations to the true curvilinear relations, since they were 
determined by eliminating only the linear effects of the other inde- 
pendent factors. Now that the residuals obtained by the use of the 
first approximation curves have been computed, however, we can de- 
termine whether any change in the shape of the several curves is 
necessary. 

To do this we construct Figure 37 by drawing in the regression curve 
from Figure 35, using the same scale as before. Use of Table 54 makes 
it easier to reproduce the curve. Next we plot each of the last residuals 
as a deviation just as before, except that now the residuals are plotted 
as deviations from the regression curve, instead of from the regression 
line, at the point corresponding to the independent variable X 2 . Thus 
the first observation, with X 2 = 0, has 2 :" = — 3.6. The point on the 
curve corresponding to X 2 = 0 is 27.3; so the dot has for ordinate 
27.3 — 3.6, or 23.7. The values for next observation are X 2 = 1 and 
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z" = 4.6. The corresponding value of {X^) is 27.8, so the ordinate 
for the dot is 27.8 4- 4.6, or 32.4. The coordinates for this dot are 
therefore 1 and 32.4. The remaining observations are plotted in the 
same manner, shortening the process by scaling the value for z" di- 



Fig. 37. Time, and yield of com adjusted to average temperature and rainfall on 
basis of first approximation curves; and second approximation to / 2 (^ 2 )- 

rectly above or below from the corresponding point on the regression 
curve. 

With the dots all plotted, it is evident that the scatter is too great 
to indicate definitely changes which may be needed in the curve, 


TABLE 58 

Average Values of 2", for Corresponding X % Values 


X 2 values 

Number of cases 

Average of X 2 

Average of 2 " 

0- 7 

8 

3.5 

+0.10 

8-15 

8 

11.5 

+0.16 

16-23 

8 

19.5 

-0.08 

24-31 

8 

27.5 

+0.64 

31-37 

6 

34.5 

-1.08 


if any, simply from the dots alone. Accordingly the residuals* are 
averaged in groups, employing the same grouping as before (Table 52) , 
which eliminates the need of averaging the corresponding X 2 values 
over again. The new averages work out as shown in Table 58. 
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The averages are next plotted as deviations from the first approxi- 
mation curve. They indicate that a slight raise in the lower part of 
the curve may be needed, and a downward bend toward the end. 
It appears that now that the influence of rainfall and temperature 
on yield have been more accurately allowed for, the upward trend 
with time is slightly less than it seemed before in the early years; 
and the trend seems to have turned downward toward the end of the 
series— the exact year or extent of the turn is indeterminate. A new 
curve is therefore drawn in in Eigure 37, and, as it happens, a smooth, 
continuous curve can be drawn exactly through each of the first three 
group averages, but not having the extreme bend indicated by the last 
two group averages. 

The same process may now be applied to X 3 , to see if any change 
need be made in the first regression curve for the change in Xi with 
changes in that variable. This process is carried out as shown in Figure 
38, the first approximation curve being drawn in just as before, using 
the data given in Table 55. 

Instead of plotting the individual residuals for each observation, as 
was just done with respect to X 2 , we may proceed at once to compute 
the average residuals for each of the groups of values of X 3 , since it is 
sufficiently apparent from Figure 37 that the scatter of the individual 
observations is still too great to serve as a guide in correcting the first 
approximation curves. Averaging the residuals gives the averages 
shown in Table 59. 


TABLE 59 

Average Values of 2", for Corresponding X3 Values 


X 3 values 

Number of 

cases 

Average of 
As 

Average of 
2 " 

Average of 
X 3 

Average of 
z" 

Under 8.0 

4 

7.30 

4-0.58 




8.0- 9.9 

10 

9.19 

4-0.03 



’ 

10.0- 10.9 

11.0- 11.9 

8 

5 ‘ 

10.35 

11.40 

- 0.161 

+0.48] 

1 

10.75 

4-0.09 

12.0-13.9 

14.0 and over 

8 

3 

12.76 

15.60 

-1.111 

+1.73J 

1 

i 

13 53 

-0.34 


Again the averages are somewhat irregular when plotted, so the last 
four groups are reduced to two, and the new averages plotted and indi- 
cated separately. The number of observations represented by each of 
the first set of averages is indicated next to it, so that averages based 
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on a small number of observations will not be given undue weight in 
drawing in the curve. It might be desirable in some cases, also', to try 



Fig. 38. Rainfall, and yield of corn adjusted to average temperature and time on 
the basis of first approximation curves; and second approximation to fsCXs). 

regrouping the cases into different groups — say from 8.5 to 9.4, 9.5 to 
10.4, etc. — and see if that would change at all the indications as to the 





X4” Temperature, in decrees 


Fig. 39. Temperature, and yield of corn adjusted to average rainfall and time on 
the basis of first approximation curves; and second approximation to /^(X^). 

shifts needed in the first curve. Working that out in this case, the 
changes needed are still found to be about the same as shown by the 
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group averages in Figure 38, though somewhat less regular, owing to 
the smaller size of groups. A new curve is then drawn in freehand, 
as indicated by the group averages, rising somewhat higher than for- 
merly at both ends, and not rising quite so high in the central portion 
as before. 

Turning to the relation between and X 4 , the first approximation 
curve for (X 4 ). is reproduced in Figure 39, using the values given in 
Table 56. The next step is to average the values of 2 :" for correspond- 
ing values of X 4 . Using the same groupings used in Table 53, we 
arrive at the averages shown in the following table: 


TABLE 60 

Average Valxjes of 2", for Corresponding Z4 Values 


X 4 values 

Number of cases 

Average of A 4 

Average of 2 " 

Under 72 . 0 

4 

71.08 

+1.15 

72.0-72.9 

5 

72.68 

-0.36 

73.0-73.9 

5 

73.36 

-0.58 

74.0-74.9 

10 

74.30 

- 0.86 

75.0-75.9 

7 

75.33 

+0.63 

76.0-76.9 

5 

76.44 

+0.90 

77.0 and over 

2 

78.00 

-0.05 

76.0 and over 

7 

i 

76.89 

+0.63 


Plotting these new averages, and connecting them by a broken line, 
we see that the relation of yield to temperature may be quite differ- 
ent from the way it appeared on the first approximation. Apparently 
the highest yields are obtained around 75 to 76 degrees, instead of at 
74 degrees; higher temperatures appear to reduce the yield markedly, 
but lower temperatures have only a slight influence on the yield. 
These indications are all within the theoretical limitations on the shape 
of the curve, as stated on page 226. The new curve, drawn in free- 
hand so as to pass as nearly through these new averages as possible 
and still maintain a smooth continuous shape, with only a single maxi- 
mum, expresses these relations. 

Estimating Xi from the second approximation curves. Now that the 
second approximation curves have been determined for each variable, 
we can proceed to estimate values of Xi on the basis of the revised 
curves, to see whether the new curves enable us to estimate Xi any 
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more accurately than the first set of curves did. To facilitate the process 
we first construct tables for f 2 (^ 2 )} showing the 

readings for the functions from the revised curves. 

TABLE 61 

Valves of Xi Coeeesponding to Given Valves op X2, feom the Second 
Appeoximation Cvevb 


X 2 

f2{X2) 

X"2 


X 2 

f2{X2) 

X 2 

/2(X2) 

0 

27.4 

10 

31.0 

20 

32.7 

29 

33.6 

1 

27.9 

11 

31.2 

21 

33.0 

30 

33.5 

2 

28.4 

12 

31.4 

22 

33.2 

31 

33.4 

3 

28.8 

13 

31.6 

23 

33.3 

32 

33.2 

4 

29.2 

14 

31.8 

24 

33.4 

33 


6 

29.5 

15 

32.0 

25 

33.5 

34 

32.8 

6 

29.8 

16 

32.1 

26 

33.6 

35 

32.6 

7 

30.2 

17 

32.3 

27 

33.7 

36 

32.4 

8 

30.4 

18 

32.5 

28 

33.7 

37 

32.2 

9 

30.7 

19 

32.6 






To simplify the calculations, 20 is subtracted from each of the 
functional values in making subsequent entries. The computations to 
determine the estimated values are then carried out as shown in detail 

TABLE 62 


Valves op Xj. Coeeespondinq to Given Valves of X 3 , feom the Second 
Appeoximation Cveve 


X 3 

fliXi) 

Xz 

/z(.Xz) 

X 3 

fziXz) 

X 3 

fs(X3) 

6.8 

25.5 

9.5 

31.5 

10.8 

33.3 

12.9 

33.0 

6,9 

25.7 

9.6 

31.7 

11.0 

33.4 

13.0 

33.0 

7.7 

27.5 

9.9 

32.2 

11.3 

33.4 

13.6 

32.8 

7.8 

27.8 

10.0 

32.3 

11.5 

33.3 

13.9 

32.7 

8.0 

28.2 

10.1 

32.5 

11.6 

33.3 

14.1 

32.7 

8.7 

29.9 

10,4 

32.9 

12.0 

33.2 

16.2 

32.2 

9.3 

31.1 

10.6 

33.1 

12.1 

33.2 

16.5 

32.1 

9.4 

31,3 

10.7 

33.2 

12.5 

33.1 




in Table 64 following, just as for Table 57. In practical computation 
these entries, for the second approximation curves, would be made on 
the same sheet as were the entries in Table 57 for the first approxima- 
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tion curves, thus eliminating the work of entering the values of Xi, X 2 , 
X 3 , and X 4 over again. 

Table 64 is worked out just as was Table 57. Thus the data for the 
j&rst observation show values of 0 , 9.6, and 74.8 for X2, X3, and X4, 
respectively. Looking up the corresponding values in Tables 61, 62, 
and 63 gives values of 27.4, 31.7, and 32.3, for the three functional 
values. Subtracting 20 from each value, to reduce the subsequent 
clerical work, we enter 7.4, 11.7, and 12.3 in the functional columns. 

TABLE 63 

Values of Zi Corresponding to Given Values of Z4, from the Second 
Approximation Curve 


X 4 


X 4 

f'iiXi) 

Xi 

f'iiXi) 

X 4 

fUXi) 

69.9 

31.6 

73.0 

32.0 

74.2 

32.2 

75.7 

32.2 

71.0 

31.7 

73.2 1 

32.0 

74.3 

32.2 

75.8 

32.2 

71.5 

31.8 

73.3 

32.0 

74.6 

32.2 

76.0 

32.1 

71.9 

31.8 

73,6 

32.1 

74.8 

32.3 

76.2 

32.0 

72.0 

31.8 

73.7 

32.1 

75.0 

32.3 

76.9 

30.7 

72.6 

31.9 

74.0 

32.2 

75.2 

32.3 

77.6 

29.1 

72.8 

72.9 

32.0 

32.0 

74.1 

32.2 

75.3 

32.3 

78.4 

27.3 


The three functional values are then added, and the sum entered in the 
seventh colunm. The entries for the functional readings are completed 
as shown, and the sum computed for each observation. Then the 
average of the seventh column is determined, giving the value 35.30. 
As the average of Xi is 31.916, the value of the new constant, ai. 234 , is 
found by equation (58) to be 

«i.234 = 31.916 - 35.300 
= ~ 3.384 

Accbrdingly, 3.4 is subtracted from each of the values in column 7 to 
give the estimated value of Xi, Xi\ which is then entered in the eighth 
colunm of Table 64. 

The final step in computing the table is to subtract each of the esti- 
mated values, Xi^, from the actual value Xi, giving the residuals 2 :"', 
which appear in the last column. 

Comparing the new residuals, 21 '", with the previous ones, 2 :", given 
in Table 58, we find that the size of the residuals has been increased in 
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just about as many cases as it has been decreased. But when we com- 
pute the standard deviation of the new residuals, we find that the 


TABLE 64 

Computation op Functional Values, from the Second Approximation Curves, 
Corresponding to Independent Variables for Each Observation, and 
Computation of Estimated Value for Xi and of New Kesiduals 


Independent 

variables 

Corresponding 
functional values * 

/2(^2) 

+/3(X3) 

(7) -a 
tt'." 

Depend- 

ent 

xi-xi" 

z'" 

X2 

Xa 

^4 

^'(X2) 


4'(^4) 

+/4(X4) 


Xi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

0 

9.6 

74.8 

7.4 

11.7 

12.3 

31.4 

28.0 

24.5 

-3.5 

1 

12.9 

71.5 

7.9 

13.0 

11.8 

32.7 

29.3 

33.7 

4.4 

2 

9.9 

74.2 

8.4 

12.2 

12.2 

32.8 

29.4 

27.9 

-1.5 

3 

8.7 

74.3 

8.8 

9.9 

12.2 

30.9 

27.5 

27.5 

0 

4 

6.8 

75.8 

9.2 

5.5 

12.2 

26.9 

23.5 

21.7 

-1.8 

5 

12.5 

74.1 

9.5 

13.1 

12.2 

34.8 

31.4 

31.9 

0.5 

6 

13.0 

74.1 

9.8 

13.0 

12.2 

35.0 

31.6 

36.8 

5.2 

7 

10.1 

74.0 

10.2 

12.5 

12.2 

34.9 

31.5 

29.9 

-1.6 

8 

10.1 

75.0 

10.4 

12.5 

12.3 

35.2 

31.8 

30.2 

-1.6 

9 

10.1 

75.2 

10.7 

12.5 

12.3 

35.5 

32.1 

32.0 

-0.1 

10 

10.8 

75.7 

11.0 

13.3 

12.2 

36.5 

33.1 

34.0 

0.9 

11 

7.8 

78.4 

.11.2 

7.8 

7.3 

26.3 

22.9 

19.4 

-3.5 

12 

16.2 

72.6 

11.4 

12.2 

11.9 

35.5 

32.1 

36.0 

3.9 

13 

14.1 

72.0 

11.6 

12.7 

11.8 

36.1 

32,7 

30.2 

-2.5 

14 

10.6 

71.9 

11.8 

13.1 

11.8 

36.7 

33.3 

32.4 

-0.9 

15 

10,0 

74.0 

12.0 

12.3 

12.2 

36.5 

33.1 

36.4 

3.3 

16 

11.5 

73.7 

12.1 

13.3 

12.1 

37.5 

34.1 

36.9 

2.8 

17 

13.6 

73.0 

12.3 

12.8 

12.0 

1 37.1 

33.7 

31.5 

-2.2 

18 

12.1 

73.3 

12.5 

13.2 

12.0 

37.7 

34.3 

30.5 . 

-3.8 

19 

12.0 

74.6 

12.6 

13.2 

12.2 

38.0 

1 34.6 

32.3 

-2.3 

20 

9.3 

73.6 

12.7 

11.1 

12.1 

35.9 

32.5 

34.9 

2.4 

21 

7.7 

76.2 

13.0 

7.5 

12.0 

32.5 

29.1 

30.1 

1.0 

22 

11.0 

73.2 

13.2 

13.4 

12.0 

38.6 

35.2 

36.9 

1.7 

23 

6.9 

77.6 

13.3 

5.7 

9.1 

28.1 

24.7 

26.8 

2.1 

24 

9.5 

76.9 

13.4 ' 

11.5 

10.7 

35.6 

32.2 

30.5 

-1.7 

25 

16.5 

69.9 

13.5 

12.1 

11.6 

37.2 

33.8 

33.3 

-0.5 

26 

9.3 

75.3 

13.6 

11.1 

12.3 

37.0 

33.6 

29.7 

-3.9 

27 

9.4 

L 72.8 

13.7 

11.3 

12.0 

37.0 

33.6 

35.0 

1.4 

28 

8.7 

76.2 

13.7 

9.9 

12.0 

35.6 

32.2 

29.9 

-2.3 

29 

9.5 

76.0 

13.6 

11.5 

12.1 

37.2 ^ 

33,8 

35.2 

1.4 

30 

11.6 

72.9 

13.5 

13,3 

12.0 

38.8 

35,4 

38.3 

2.9 

31 

12.1 

76.9 

13.4 

13.2 

10,7 

37.3 

33.9 

35.2 

1.3 

32 

8.0 

75.0 

13.2 

8.2 

12.3 

33.7 

30.3 

35.5 

5.2 

33 

10.7 

74.8 

13.0 

13.2 

12.3 

38.5 

35.1 

36.7 

1.6 

34 

13.9 

72.6 

12.8 

12.7 

11.9 

37.4 

34.0 

26.8 

-7.2 

35 

11.3 

75.3 

12.6 

13.4 

12.3 

38.3 

34.9 

38.0 

3.1 

36 

11.6 

74.1 

12.4 

13.3 

12.2 

37.9 

34.5 

31.7 

-2.8 

37 

10.4 

71.0 

12.2 

12.9 

11.7 

36.8 

33.4 

32.6 

-0.8 

Totals. . . 



447.6 

445.1 

448.7 

1341.4 





* Less 20 , 0 for each functional reading. 
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standard deviation of is 2.80 bushels, or slightly smaller than the 
standard deviation of 3.0 bushels. (See Note on page 258.) 

Correcting the curves by further successive approximations. The 
process ordinarily would be carried through one or more additional 
approximations by repeating the steps. shown. Thus the last residuals, 
0 '^', when averaged and plotted with respect to the second set of approxi- 
mation curves, would indicate whether any further modifications were 
needed in the curves; if any were made, new readings would be made 
from the new curves, new estimates of obtained from them, and 
another set of residuals determined. So long as the standard deviation 
of each new set of residuals is smaller than that of the previous set 
(and no more complicated curves were drawn in, which would require 
more constants to represent them), the approximation curves may 
be regarded as approaching closer and closer to the underlying true 
curves. When, however, the curves have been determined as closely 
as is possible from the given data, the standard deviation of the 
residuals will show no further decrease and may even increase slightly. 
In such case the set of curves showing the lowest standard deviation 
of residuals (and yet conforming to the hypothetical limitations) may 
be regarded as the final curves determined by the process.^* 

We can make a check on the slope and amplitude of the final 
curves by the method of least squares, using the supplementary methods 
set forth in pages 401 to 403 of Chapter 22. Or if it is desired to have 
a mathematical expression of the several curves, equations may be 
selected capable of representing the several curves whose shape has been 
determined by the graphic successive approximation process, fitting the 
mathematical curves according to the methods presented briefly earlier 
in this chapter, on pages 221 and 222, and described in more detail 
in the first section of Chapter 22. 

Stating the final conclusions. After the final shape of the several 
net regression curves has been determined,- it still remains to state 
those curves in such shape that their meaning is perfectly clear. The 
several functions may be stated to show the value of the dependent 
factor associated with given values of the particular independent fac- 
tor when values of other independent factors are held at their mean. 
There are two alternative ways of stating the associated values: (1) 
as actual values and (2) as deviations from the mean values. 

In very exact work, the effect upon the residuals of modifications in each 
curve separately might be tested after this point, to insure that each individual 
regression curve had been fitted to the data with the greatest degree of accuracy. 
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To state the associated values as actual values, we may use the 
following procedure: 

First, the mean of all the values read from the final curve is de- 
termined. For / 2 (^ 2 )j mean may be designated M/( 2 ). The 
values from the curve are read off for selected intervals of X 2 . Then 
the estimated values of Xi for each of these values of X 2 (with values 
of X 3 , X 4 , etc., at their means) are determined by subtracting the mean 
of the curve readings from each of these actual readings and adding to 
the result the mean of X^. That is, if we use Xi = ^ 2 (^ 2 ) to desig- 
nate these values of Xi, estimated from the net curvilinear relation to 
X 2 , we can define them by the equation 

x; = F 2 (X 2 ) =/ 2 (X 2 ) - ilf/( 2 ) + Ml . (60) 

If, however, the expected values of X^ for given values of X 2 are 
to be stated merely as deviations from the mean values, those devia- 
tions may be determined by subtracting from each curve reading the 
mean of all the curve readings. If we use to designate these 

expected deviations from the mean values, we may define them by 
the equation 

x[^FM=f2{X2)-Mn^) (61) 

It is evident, from, equations (60) and (61), that 

F2(X2) = F2(x2) + Ml 

In the actual statement of the results of a correlation study, it is fre- 
quently desirable to state the relation of the dependent factor to the 
most important independent factor according to equation (60) , and to 
state the relation for the remaining independent factors according to 
equation (61). When that is done, the estimated values of Xi, based 
on all the independent factors, may be readily computed by taking the 
estimate from the most important factor, and then adding to or sub- 
tracting from that the corrections to take account of the departures of 
other factors from their means. Using X' to designate this final esti- 
mate of the value Xi, and taking X 3 as the most important factor, we 
make the estimate by the equation 

Xi = ^ 2 ( 0 : 2 ) + Fs(Xs) + ^ 4 ( 0 : 4 ) -| — •+ Fn(xn) (62) 

The process of working out these final statements of the net curvi- 
linear regression lines may be illustrated by the data of the corn-yield 
problem. Since the rainfall (X 3 ) was apparently the most important 
factor, that may be taken as the one for which the regression is to be 
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stated according to equation (60) . If we regard the second approxima- 
tion curve shown in Figure 38 and Table 62 as the final curve, then 
Table 64 gives the readings from this curve for each of the individual 
observations. 

The mean of the readings of fs(X^) is next computed from the 
values of Table 64. The sum of the 38 /''(X 3 ) readings is 445.1, so 

445 1 

Mfcx,) = -^ = n.n 

The mean value of Xi is Mi = 31.92. From equation (60), 

FziX^) =/3(X3) 

which is 

Fz(Xs) = U(Xs) - 11.71 + 31.92 
= / 3 (^ 3 ) + 20.21 

All that is necessary, therefore, is to add the new constant, 20.2, to 
the values read from the curve. This process is shown in Table 65. 

TABLE 65 


Computation of Average Yield of Corn With Varying Rainfall, Holding 
Trend in Yield and Influence of Temperature Constant 


Inches of rainfall, 
Xz 

Readings from 
final curve,* 

fziXs) 

Constant, 

Ml — Mf(^) 

Average yield, 
FziXs) 

7 

6.0 

20.2 

26.2 

8 

8.2 

20.2 I 

28.4 

9 : 

10.5 

20.2 

30.7 

10 

12.3 

20.2 

32.5 

11 

13.4 

20.2 

33.6 

12 

13.2 j 

20.2 

33.4 

13 

13.0 

20.2 

33.2 

14 

12.7 

20.2 

32.9 

15 

12.5 

20.2 

32.7 

16 

12.3 

20.2 

32.5 


* Curve readings minus 20, just as entered in TaLle 64. 


The computation for ^ 4 ( 0 : 4 ) follows the saihe form as that for 
^sC-X’s) , save that equation (61) is. used instead, and hence the mean 
of Xi is not involved. First the mean of all the readings for /4 (X 4 ) , 
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as shown in Table 64, is computed, giving the value of 11.81. The 
values for ^4(0:4) are therefore given by the equation 


F^ix,) f'liXd - 

= /;'(X4) - 11.81 

These values are worked out in Table 66. 

' TABLE 66 

Computation of Deviation op Corn Yields from Yields Otherwise Expected, 
Because of Differences in Temperature for Season 


Average 

temperature, 

X4 

Readings from 
final curve,* 
fi'iX,) > 

Constant, 

Correction to 
expected yield. 

70.0 

11.6 

-11.8 

-0.2 

71.0 

11.7 

-11.8 

-0.1 

72.0 

11.8 

-11.8 

0 

73.0 

12.0 

-11.8 

0.2 

74.0 

12.2 

-11.8 

0.4 

75.0 

12.3 

— 11.8 

"0.5 

76,0 

12.1 

-11.8 

0.3 

77.0 

10.5 

-11.8 

-1.3 

78.0 

8.3 

-11.8 

-3.5 


* Curve readings minus 20, just as entered in Table 64. 


The net correction in the estimated yield to allow for the influence 
of trend can be obtained by carrying through a similar computation for 
Fiixi). The readings for/2(X2) sum to 447.6, so M/(2) = 11.78. The 
values of Fzixz) are then given by the equation 

- i'afe) =/2(X2) - 11.78 

' This computation is carried out in Table 67. 

The conclusions of the study can then be stated as shown in the 
last column of each of the last three tables, free from all the previous 
details. 

The relations for each of the variables can also be combined to 
show the expected or estimated yield for various combinations of the 
independent factors. Thus for the present case, it might be desired 
to combine the findings into a table showing the expected or probable 
yield for any given combination of rainfall and temperature, with 
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the 1927 trend of yield. These values can be obtained by taking the 
trend correction for 1927, +-0.4, and combining it with the estimated 

TABLE 67 


Computation of Deviation of Corn Yielbs from Those Otherwise Expected, 
Because of Net Trend in Yields 


Nximber of year, 
X 2 

Date 

Readings from 
final curve,* 
f2(X2) 

Constant, 

MfC2) 

Correction to 
expected yield, 
^ 2 ( 3 : 2 ) 

0 

1890 

7.4 

-11.8 

-4.4 

5 

1895 

9.5 

-11.8 

-2.3 

10 

1900 

11.0 

-11.8 

-0.8 

15 

1905 

12.0 

-11.8 

0.2 

20 

1910 

12.7 

-11.8 

0.9 

25 

1915 

13.5 

-11.8 

1.7 

30 

1920 

13.5 

-11.8 

1.7 

35 

1925 

12.6 

-11.8 

0.8 


* Curve readings minus 20. 


influence of various quantities of rain and degrees of temperature. 
These estimates would then be defined by the equation 

^ F2(x 2) + F^(X^) + F^{x^) 

^ OA + FziXs) + F^ixd 

Combining the readings for F^iX^) from Table 65 with those for 
^4(0:4) from Table 66, and adding in the correction for -^2(^2) just 
stated, we obtain estimated yields as shown in Table 68.^® 

In preparing a table such as Table 68, we should not enter values for 
combinations of the several factors which were not represented in the 
data on which the relations were based. Examination of a dot chart 
of the relation between rainfall and temperature, for the data included 
in the analysis, shows that no combinations of rainfall below 9 inches 
and temperature below 74° appeared in the record, and no cases of 
temperature above 78° with rainfall above 9 inches occurred. Ac- 
cordingly, these combinations, and other combinations which were not 
represented, are left blank in the. table, as shown. (A more exact 

0 g coiDpared with the results secured by cross-classifying and 

averaging the same data, by the methods of Chapter 11. 
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method for measuring the representativeness of the relations is referred 
to in Chapter 19, on page 349.) 

By combining a table such as Table 68 with a statement of the 
extent to which yields averaged higher or lower than those shown at 
different times through the period, all the conclusions from the study 
can be presented in simple form, easy to understand. 

TABLE 68 

Estimated Yield of Coen, in Bushels pee Acee, With Vaeying Rainfall and 
Tempeeatuee Conditions, foe 1927 


Inches of 
rainfall * 

Average temperature f 

70° , 

72° 

74° 

76° 

00 

7 

t 

t 

27.0 

26.9 

23.1 

9 

30.9 

31.1 

31.5 

31.4 

t 

11 

33.8 ! 

34.0 

34.4 

34.3 

t 

13 

33.4 

33.6 

34.0 

t 

t 

15 

32.9 

33.1 


t 

t 


* Total for June, July, and August; average for 9 Corn-Belt stations, 
t Average for June, July, and August, at same 9 stations. 
i This combination of factors was not represented in the observations analyzed. 


The final results of curvilinear correlation studies, after being 
simplified to the form shown in Tables 65 to 67, or in Table 68, may 
also be expressed graphically for final publication. Thus all three 
relations might be combined into a single figure, such as shown in 
Figure 40, to present in relatively simple form the final conclusions 
reached by the statistical analysis.^® 

It might be noted at this point that Table 68 is much more than 
merely a table of average yields for various rainfall and temperature 
groups. There were only 38 observations to begin with, and only 14 
of those were under 74 degrees temperature. If these 14 observa- 
tions had been grouped according to year and rainfall, and the average 
yield determined for each class, only the roughest sort of groups 
could have been made, and even then the averages would have had but 
little reliability. As the result of the correlation study, however, all 38 
observations have been drawn on to determine the relations. The table 
shows the yield most likely to be received with any of 16 different 

A three-dimensional chart illustrating Table 68 is shown on page 373, 
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combinations of rainfall and temperature, for the trend in 1927. 
Other estimates could be shown for a large number of other combina- 
tions. Furthermore, it is known that estimates made from such tables 
agreed with the actual yields to within 2.8 bushels in about two-thirds 
of the original cases. The reliability of these estimated yields is thus 
greater than it would be for any average of a few cases alone. This 
example illustrates the ability of correlation analysis both to bring 
out of a series of observations relations which are not observable 
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on the surface and to provide a basis for estimating the probable 
effect on the dependent factor of new combinations of the independent 
factors. 

In this particular case the final shapes of the regression curves 
showing the net differences in yield with differences in rainfall and 
time are not greatly different from those indicated by simple corre- 
lation. In some cases, however, the final shape of the curves may be 
markedly different from the apparent shape before the variation 
associated with other factors has been eliminated. Thus the final 
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shape of the curve showing the net differences in yield with differ- 
ences in temperature, after allowing for the influence of rainfall and 
time, is quite different from what might have been expected from 
the original observations, as is illustrated in Figure 41. The curvi- 
linear net regression is also quite different from the linear net regres- 
sion, indicating that 74 to 76 degrees is the optimum temperature, 
whereas the straight line indicated that the lower the temperature, 
the higher the yield. With multiple correlation, as with simple corre- 
lation, the determination of the regression curves makes the results 
much more definite, adequate, and usable than does merely the deter- 
mination of the linear regressions. 

Yield of Corn 



Temperoture in degrees 

Tig. 41. Comparison of apparent relation of corn yields to temperature with net 
relation after eliminating influence of rainfsill and of trend in yield. 

Limitations on the use of the results* It should be noted that 
the results of the corn-yield analysis apply only to the same area from 
which the data were drawn and to the period which they covered. 
Thus they provide no basis for estimating corn yields in other sections, 
and their use in estimating yields in other periods— as in subsequent 
years — ^is attended by increasing risk due to the necessity of extrapolat- 
ing the trend regression. Although this may give fair results for a 
year or two, as has been illustrated, it may tend to become increasingly 
inexact. For example, it may be that the trend of yield did not really 
turn downward about 1920, but only flattened out — additional years of 
observations will be needed really to tell which is correct. 

Other multiple curvilinear correlation studies illustrate other limi- 
tations to the application of the results secured. Thus in a study 
of the price of eggs in New York City, records were secured during 
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a period of a few days on the retail sales price of each of a number 
of dozens of eggs, and of the size, color, and quality of the eggs. 
(The data are given in the problem in Chapter 17.) By determining 
the net regression of price upon each of the factors, using the method 
illustrated, the net change in egg prices with changes in each of 
these factors can be determined. But it is readily apparent that size, 
quality, and color are not the only factors which might cause egg 
prices to vary. Prices change from one time of year to another, 
because of changes in seasonal demand, in supplies on the market, 
and in response to other factors as well. Prices also vary from place 
to place on the same day, and even at different stages in the market- 
ing process in the same city on the same day — between sales at whole- 
sale and retail, for instance. When we say that the results of the egg- 
price study enabled us to estimate egg prices to within five cents 
two-thirds of the time, it must be remembered that the statement 
holds true only for the same universe from which the original samples 
were selected. In this case the samples were all selected from sales 
at retail, in the New York metropolitan area, in a particular period. 
The results therefore apply only to the reasons for variations in egg 
prices between particular stores, in that particular city, in that par- 
ticular period. They might indicate the effect of similar differences 
in quality or weight on- prices from store to store in the same city at 
other times of the year, or in other cities; but we could not be certain 
of that from this material alone. Other studies, covering those other 
'^universes,” would be needed to prove or disprove that supposition; 
for the conclusions, of and by themselves, offer no statistical evidence 
except for their own particular ^^universe.” For that reason, each of 
the final tables should indicate clearly the conditions to which its con- 
clusions apply and thus definitely limit the statistical statement of the 
results to the particular conditions which they really represent. 

A test in actual forecasting of yield. The two preceding paragraphs 
stand exactly as they were written in 1929. Now that this book is 
being revised (in 1941) the regressions based on the period from 
1890 to 1927 can be given a severe test, by using them to estimate 
the yields during the subsequent 12 years. The necessary data for this 
estimate are given in Table 68A. 

Estimates of yield for each of these years, according to the final 
curvilinear regressions shown in Tables 65 to .67 and Figure 40, are 
given in Table 68B, together with the residuals. 

The new years included years of weather conditions more extreme 
than any experienced in the base years. It was, therefore, necessary to 
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extrapolate the earlier curves in making the estimates. This was 
done by extending them with the same slope or curve as in the adjacent 
portions of the curve determined from the earlier data. 


TABLE 68A 


Yield of Coen, Rainfall, and Temperatuees in Six Leading States, 1928 to 1939 


Year 

Time 

Xa 

Rainfall 
in inches 

Xs 

Temperature 
in degrees 

X4 

Actual yield 
in bushels 
Zi 

1928 

38 

15.1 

72,8 

33.4 

1929 

39 

10.6 

73.4 

31.5 

1930 

40 

6.4 

76.4 

25.8 

1931 

41 

10.4 

76.9 

32.7 

1932 

42 

13.5 

76.0 

35.4 

1933 

43 » 

7.2 

77.3 

29.4 

1934 

44 

7.5 

80.0 

18.9 

1935 

45 

9.6 

76.2 

31.7 

1936 

46 

4.9 

80.0 

18.5 

1937 

47 

10.1 

76.6 

36.4 

1938 

48 

12.6 

76.3 

35.9 

1939 

49 

11.7 

75.8 

41.1 


Source: Computed from June, July, and August records for nine weather stations in Corn Belt 
states. Stations averaged include Kansas City, St. Louis, Toledo, Omaha, Peoria, Cincinnati, 
Topeka, Indianapolis, and the Iowa state average, as in the original study. 


It is evident that the regressions gave fairly good estimates for the 
first few years of extrapolation, but thereafter gave increasingly large 
underestimates of the yield. It would appear that the introduction of 
hybrid seed corn, the possible improvement of cultivation with better 
machinery, the increase of soil fertility and the restriction of corn 
to the better fields with acreage-limitation and soil-conservation pro- 
grams after 1933, and other factors, all. combined to produce a new 
“universe,’^ in which the corn yield to be expected for a given combina- 
tion of weather became progressively higher than it had been in 
earlier years. Also, extremes of weather not previously experienced 
(such as the combination of an average temperature of 80° with a 
rainfall of 4.9 inches in 1936), which lay far outside the previous 
observations, apparently produced results somewhat different from 
those in the years ^analyzed. Even so, the estimates for the years of 
extreme conditions (1934 and 1936) were not extremely in error, as 
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contrasted to other years in the last five. The doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of the trend, as expressed in 1929, have been clearly confirmed 
by the subsequent data. 

These actual results of extrapolation of a regression formula indi- 
cate the way that the conditions of a universe may shift and show the 
need of recalculating forecasting formulas for time series every year or 
two, to make sure that they are still applicable. 

TABLE 6SB 

Yield Estimated by Curvilinear Regressions on Three Factors, 1928 to 1939 


Year 

^ 2 ( 0 : 2 ) 

FiiXs) 

Fiixi) 

X'i 


z"' 

Xi - x'i 

1928 

0.2 

32.7 

0.2 ' 

33.1 

33.4 

0.3 

1929 

0 

33.4 

0.3 

33.7 

31.5 

-2.2 

1930 

-0.2 

24.8 

-0.3 

24.3 

25.8 1 

1.5 

1931 

-0.4 

33.2 

-1.1 

31.7 

32.7 1 

1.0 

1932 

-0.6 

33.0 

0.3 

32.7 

35.4 

2.7 

1933 

-0.8 

26.7 

-1.9 

24.0 

29.4 

5.4 

1934 

-1.0 

27.4 

-9.0 

17.4 

18.9 

1.5 

1935 

-1.2 

31.8 

0 

30.6 

31.7 

1.1 

1936 

-1.4 

21.0 

-9.0 

10.6 

18.5 

7.9 

1937 

-1.6 

32.7 

-0.5 

30.6 

36.4 

5.8 

1938 

-1.8 

33.3 

-0.1 

31.4 

35.9 

4.5 

1939 

-2.0 

33.5 

0.4. 

31.9 

41.1 

9.2 


The residuals for the first six years have a root-mean-square error 

^ of 2.7 bushels. This compares well with the standard 

deviation of 2.8 for the estimates for the 38 years included in the 
study. The next six years, however, had a root-mean-square error 
of 5.8 bushels. Since these latter errors were all in the same direc- 
tion, the shift in the trend would appear to be primarily responsible 
for this increased unreliability. 

(For an exercise in curve fitting by this method, the student can 
fit a set of regressions to the data for the whole period 1890 to 1939. 
Also, it would be valuable to fit separate regressions for the periods 
1890 to 1920, and 1910 to 1940, and compare the two sets of results. 
Do they show a significant change in the relation of yields to the three 
factors?) 
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Reliability of Regression Curves 

The regression curves show the net relation between the dependent 
variable and each independent variable, with the net variation asso- 
ciated with the other independent variables held constant, for the 
particular observations included in the sample. If another sample 
were drawn from the same universe, and similar net regression curves 
were determined, they would vary somewhat from the curves deter- 
mined from the first sample. The lower the multiple correlation in the 
universe, or the smaller the sample, the larger would be this variation 
between successive samples. Methods have been developed for estimat- 
ing the proportion of' such samples which will give regression results 
falling within given ranges of the true regressions prevailing in the 
universe. (See Chapter 18, pages 327 to 340.) In publishing regres- 
sion results, as shown in Tables 65 to 68, or in presenting charts of the 
regression results, such as shown in Figure 40, the reliability range of 
the regressions should be indicated, as shown subsequently. Even if 
the regressions (as in the example here) are determined from a time 
series, and so are based upon all the evidence for that portion of the 
constantly evolving universe, the reliability limits may still be used 
as an indication of possible significance, in view of the closeness 
with which the relations can be determined. (For a more extended 
discussion of the meaning of sampling errors with respect to time, see 
Chapter 19, pages 349 to 356.) 

Summary. In this chapter methods of determining curvilinear mul- 
tiple regressions have been discussed. These show the extent to which 
changes in the dependent variable are associated with changes in each 
particular independent variable, while simultaneously removing that 
part of the variation in the dependent variable which is associated 
(linearly or curvihnearly) with other independent variables. A 
method of determining the curves by successive graphic approxima- 
tions is presented step by step. Since this method does not involve 
making definite assumptions as to the final shape of the curves, it is 
to be preferred to more mathematical methods, presented in a sub- 
sequent chapter, unless there is a logical basis for the choice of specific 
functions. Methods of simplifying the conclusions for popular state- 
ment are illustrated, and the universe to which they are applicable 
is briefly considered. 

Correction Note. — On pages 239 and 247 the standard deviations of the re- 
siduals, o-z, are used to determine whether the new regression curves show any 
gain in closeness of fit over the previous regressions. These comparisons can be 
made most accurately by using the standard errors of adjusted for n 

and m as explained on pages 208 and 261 (eqs. 42 and 65). The successive 
approximation process should be continued ordy until the adjusted standard 
error of estimate shows no further reduction. 



CHAPTER 15 


MEASURING ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE AND DEGREE OF 
CORRELATION FOR CURVILINEAR MULTIPLE 
CORRELATION 

In presenting linear multiple correlation it was pointed out that 
coefficients could be computed to show (1) how closely estimated 
values of the dependent variable, based on the linear regression equa- 
tion, could be expected to agree with the actual values; and (2) what 
proportion of ■ the total observed variation in the dependent factor 
^ could be explained or accounted for by its relation to the independent 
factors considered. These coefficients were, respectively, the stand- 
ard error of estimate and the coefficient of multiple correlation. Ex- 
actly parallel coefficients can be computed to show the significance 
of curvilinear multiple correlation, employing curvilinear net regres- 
sions such as those discussed in Chapter 14. The term ^^standard 
error of estimate^’ is again used to indicate the measure of the prob- 
able accuracy of estimated values of the dependent factor. In measur- 
ing the proportion of variation explained we will follow the usage 
in simple curvilinear correlation, and use the term ^findex’^ to denote 
the fact that curvilinear regressions have been employed. The propor- 
tion of variation accounted for is therefore shown by the “index of 
multiple correlation.” 

Standard error of estimate. In working through the various 
steps in determining the net regression curves by the method of suc- 
cessive approximations, in Chapter 14, the estimated values were sub- 
tracted from the actual values for each observation, and the resulting 
residual values, etc., were obtained. The standard deviations 

of these residuals were used as an indication of the accuracy of estimate 
for each set of curves. Where a very large number of observations is 
employed, such standard deviations of the residuals may be regarded 
as an indication of the extent to which estimated values of the dependent 
variable made from new sets of observed values drawn from the same 
universe may be expected to agree with the actual value of the depend- 
ent variable. Thus if we use Si./(2.3,4) to designate the standard error of 
estimates of Zi, made on the basis of curvilinear relations to Z2, Z3, 
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and 2 * 4 , and Si./( 2 , 3 , 4 ) to represent the residuals obtained using the 
final curvilinear regressions to estimate the dependent factor, the 
standard error may be defined by the equation 

Sl,f{2,ZA) = 

If the standard error of estimate for the final regression curves for 
the egg-price problem mentioned in the previous chapter were 5 cents, 
that would mean that, if other purchases of eggs had been made in the 
same territory on the same day, it would have been possible to esti- 
mate the price to be paid for each dozen from their physical charac- 
teristics, to an accuracy indicated by that standard error. Two-thirds 
of the estimated values would probably have fallen within a range of 
5 cents of the prices actually charged. 

With the corn-yield problem, the standard deviation of the residuals 
from the last set of curves was 2.8 bushels. In this case no other 
^^sample” can be drawn from the same “universe’’ except those included 
in the problem, for the universe was restricted to the years studied, 
1890 to 1927. Extrapolating the trend line, however, it is fairly safe 
to say that estimates made for the same region for subsequent years 
■ can be expected to have a standard deviation of at least 2.8 bushels. 
If the trend used did not prove correct for subsequent years, the errors 
might be considerably larger.^ 

The relation shown in equation (63) holds exactly true 'only where 
there are a very large number of cases included in the sample dealt 
with. Where the sample is no larger than is usually available to the 
research worker, there is a tendency for the standard deviation of z 
to be somewhat smaller than the standard error which would be found 
in a very large sample drawn from the same universe. The smaller 
the number of observations, the larger the number of independent 
variables included, and the more complex the curves employed, the 
greater will be the tendency for the observed standard deviation 
to underestimate the true standard error. This may be illustrated 
by results from an experimental study of the stability of multiple 
curvilinear correlation results. In this case a universe of known 
correlation was employed, and successive samples were drawn of 
various sizes, repeating each drawing a number of times for the samples 
of each size. The curvilinear regressions were then determined for 
each sample separately by the successive approximation method, and 

^ This statement, written a decade ago, may be compared with the actual extra- 
polations made subsequently, as shown on pages 255 to 257 of the previous chapter. 
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the standard deviations were worked out for the residuals in each case. 
The entire analysis was then repeated, employing a universe of a 
higher correlation. The central values of these standard deviations 
of the residuals, for the samples of each size, were: 


Number of observations 

Observed standard deviation of 2 : * 

Universe 1 

Universe 2 

30 

1.95 

1.53 

50 

2.18 

1.64 

100 

2.21 

1.72 

Entire universe 

2.40 

1.80 


* These values are the median values observed. 


It is quite evident from these results that the samples tended to 
give standard deviations smaller than that which actually was true 
for the universe as a whole and, further, that the smaller the sample 
employed, the greater the overestimate of the reliability of the esti- 
mated values. 

It is therefore necessary to adjust the observed to give Sij( 2 , 3 , etc.)? 
which is an unbiased estimate of aSi./( 2, 3, etc.) for the universe from which 
the sample was drawn. This adjustment is given in the following equa- 
tion: 


Si 


./(2,3,etc.) 


1 — m/n ' * 


(64) 


or 


>Sl./(2,3,4,etc.) 



n — m n — m 


(65) 


Where n = number of observations in the sample 
and m = number of constants represented (either mathematically 
or graphically) in the regression equation 


It will be seen that equation (65) is exactly similar to equation (42) 
for the standard error of estimate in linear multiple correlation prob- 
lems. For curvilinear problems, however, the value m has a somewhat 
different meaning. Thus in the experimental results just discussed, 
three independent factors were involved, so the regression equation 
was of the form 


Xx — a +/2(-X'2) fsiXs;) +/4(^4) 
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The corresponding linear regression equation would involve only- 
four constants, so m would be equal to 4. For curvilinear regressions, 
however, at least two constants would be necessary to represent each 
regression curve, and possibly more. In the experimental study each 
curve had only one bend, either upward or downward. It was 
judged, however, that the curves could not be represented by second- 
order parabolas, since their shapes did not follow the smooth sym- 
metrical curve which that type of function is capable of describing. 
Instead, it was judged that a third-order parabola would be neces- 
sary to give a fairly satisfactory fit to each regression curve. The 
conclusion was therefore reached that three constants would be neces- 
sary for a mathematical representation of each regression curve. On 
t^t basis the entire regression equation would represent approxi- 
mately ten constants, three for each of the three curves, and one for 
the value a. (See pages 76 to 81 for other types of curves.) 

Using 10 for m in equation (64), we may work out the value of 
Si./( 234 ) for the smallest sample shown in the statement on page 261 as 
follows: 




n 


( 1 . 95)2 



3.80 

0.667 


= 5.70 
'Si,/(234) = 2.39 

It is evident that this corrected value is much closer to the true 
value for the entire universe, 2.40, than was the original standard 
deviation of z. 

Carrying the same adjustment through for the other values shown 
on page 261, -we obtain standard errors of estimate as shown in the 
following statement. 


Number of 
observations 

n 

Value used 
for m 

Universe 1 

Universe 2 

Observed 

Calculated 

^l./(234) 

Observed 

(^z 

Calculated 

^l./(234) 

30 

10 

1.95 

2.39 

1.53 

1.87 

50 

10 

2.18 

2.43 

1.64 

1.83 

100 

10 

2.21 

2.33 

1.72 

1.82 

Entire 






universe 


2.40 


1.80 
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The superior accuracy of the adjusted values is evident through- 
out this table — in each case they come much nearer to agreeing with 
the true value for the universe than do the unadjusted values. 

Using equation (64) to obtain the standard error of estimate for the 
corn-yield problem, we find it necessary first to decide on the value 
to use for m. That problem also employed three independent variables, 
just as did the experimental study, and the final az was 2.80 bushels. 
Although none of the three regression curves has more than one bend, 
none of them is of the symmetrical shape that can be described by the 
parabola ; instead, at least a cubic parabola would be required to 
represent the curves for fsiX^) and whereas probably a 

•quartic parabola, involving four- constants, would be required to repre- 
sent / 2 (^ 2 ) with its final shape, or three constants with its first form. 
The final regression equation for corn yields might therefore be 
assumed to represent one constant for a, four for / 2 (A' 2 ), three for 
and three for / 4 (X 4 ), or a total of eleven in all. When this 
value and the number of cases are inserted, in formula (64) , it becomes 


>Si./(234) = 


i_~ 

n 


( 2 . 80)2 

1-H 

38 


>Sl./(234) = 3.32 


11.03 


Although the standard deviation of the observed residuals was only 
2.8 bushels, this standard error of estimate indicates that, in using 
the results in making estimates for other years, the accuracy is likely 
to be less, even though the trend line is correctly extended. Instead 
of the estimated values probably coming within 2.8 bushels of the 
actual values in 68 per cent of the cases, they are likely to come so 
close in only about 58 per cent of the estimates, and an error of 3.5 
bushels would have to be allowed to take in 68 per cent of the cases. 
In this particular problem, with 3 regression curves determined 
from 38 observations, the correction embodied in equation (64) is 
important. If the same set of conclusions had been obtained from 20 
observations, with the same standard deviation of the residuals, apply- 
ing the correction formula would have increased the standard error 
of estimate to above 4.1 bushels, illustrating again the tendency of a 
small sample to exaggerate the accuracy of estimate.^ 

2 As is indicated later (Chapter 19, pai^es 341 to 347), each individual estimate 
for a new observation has its own standard error. Those standard errors are all 
larger than the standard error of estimate from the sample. The interpretation 
given above for the use of the standard error of estimate therefore understates the 
standard error for new observations. 
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Index of multiple correlation. The coefficient of multiple corre- 
lation, it will be remembered, indicated the proportion of the total 
variation in the dependent factor which could be accounted for on 
the basis of the linear relations to the several independent factors. In 
exactly the same way the proportion of variation which can be ac- 
counted for on the basis of the curvilinear relations to the several 
independent factors is termed the “index of multiple correlation,” 
and is designated by the term P, that is, capital rJio. Following the 
definition, and using X" to indicate values of X-y estimated from the 
other factors on the basis of the net curvilinear regressions, we may 
define the index of multiple correlation roughly by the equation 



o-Xi 


It is more accurately computed, however, by making use of the 
standard deviations of the residuals. Using z" to represent Xi — X”, 
then 

p2 = 1 - (66.1) 

With small samples tends to be smaller than the actual standard 
error of estimate in the universe as a whole. For that reason, the index 
of correlation, as computed by the formula just given, tends to exceed 
the correlation that actually obtains in the universe from which the 
observations are drawn. Data from the experiment mentioned earlier 
illustrate this point. The following tabulation shows the modal index 
of multiple correlation for the samples of each size, in comparison with 
the true index of correlation for the entire universe. 


Number of observations in sample 

Observed index of multiple correlation 
in samples drawn from same universe 

30 

0.77 

50 

0.71 

100 

0.68 

Entire universe 

0.62 


In every case the observed correlation exceeds the true correlation 
in the universe, and the smaller the size of the sample, the larger the 
difference. It is therefore necessary to apply to the index of multiple 
correlation the same type of adjustment which was applied in obtaining 
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the standard error of estimate, if unbiased estimates of the population 
value are to be obtained. This may be done either by substituting 
the adjusted standard error of estimate for the observed standard 
deviation of the residuals in the equation to determine P, or by making 
the adjustment directly in the equation itself. The following formulas 
show both methods. 


• 1.234 


Pl.234 




A O’! / 

'V n Ji 



V (Ti ' 

Kn — m/J 


/ ^(^i./(2.3,4)) \/ ^ — l \ 
\ E(a;i) )\n — m/_ 


( 66 . 2 ) 


(66.3) 


The adjusted indexes of multiple correlation work out for the 
experimental data as shown in the following statement: 


Number of 
observations, n 

Value used for m 

Crude, P 

Adjusted, P 

30 

10 

0.77 

0.64 

50 

10 

0.71 

0.63 

100 

10 

0.68 

0.65 

Entire universe 


0.62 



Here again the adjusted values are found to be in much better agree- 
ment with the true value for the entire universe than are the crude 
values. For that reason equations (66.2) or (66.3) should always be 
employed in calculating the index of multiple correlation. 

Unless the index of multiple correlation, as calculated with the 
adjustment, is larger than the coeiEcient of multiple correlation, with 
its comparable adjustment by equation (47), there is no statistical 
evidence of significant curvilinearity in the regression lines. Unless 
the standard error for the curves is lower even after adjustment, any 
reduction in the unadjusted standard deviation of .^ 1 /( 2 , 3 , 4 ), as com- 
pared with (T& from the linear regression, would be merely a fictitious 
improvement in accuracy. If we take additional variables into account, 
or use up more degrees of freedom by employing more constants in 
the curves, we obtain a certain amount of spurious increase , in the 
apparent correlation. Correcting for n and m removes this spurious 
effect. 
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Once the index -of multiple correlation has been computed by 
equations (66.2) or (66.3) , the square of its value may be employed to 
represent the total determination, i.e., to measure the proportion of the 
total variance in which can be accounted for on the basis of the 
curvilinear relations to the several independent factors. To maintain 
the same terminology, this may be termed the index of total determina- 
tion, to distinguish it from the coefficient of total determination, which 
applies to linear multiple correlation. 

The computation of the index of multiple correlation may now be 
illustrated from the data of the corn-yield problem.^ In that study 
the original standard deviation of the yields was 4.30 bushels, the 
standard error of estimate by linear multiple correlation, 3.87 bushels, 
and the coeflScient of multiple correlation, after adjusting for the 
number of cases, 0.49. The standard error of estimate for the final 
regression curves, as worked out on page 263, was 3.46 bushels. Com- 
puting the index of multiple correlation by equation (66.2), we have 

m i S?./(234) fn - 1\ 

^ 1.234 = I 2 V / 

<XI \ n / 

_ ( 3 . 46)2 

(4.30)2 

- 0.369 

Pl.234 — 0.61 

The index of multiple correlation is therefore 0.61, as compared 
with the coeflBicient of multiple correlation of 0.49. The total determina- 
tion, whch was 24 per cent for the linear relation, has been raised to 
37 per cent for the curvilinear. The increase indicates, that the linear 
relations did not express all the effect of the three independent 
variables, and that taking the curvilinearity of the regressions into 
account has added significantly to the importance of the factors con- 
sidered. With such a low determination, however, it is evident that 
there are other perhaps more important factors not yet taken into 
account. 

Measuring the net curvilinear importance of individual factors. 
No method has been devised as yet to determine the portion of the 
index of total determination which can be ascribed to each of the 
several independent factors, solely from the methods used in obtain- 


3 See pages 225 and 227. 
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ing the several regression curves themselves. The final slope and 
shape of the curves may be tested, however, by correlating the curve 
readings for each observation with the original values of the de- 
pendent factor, so as to obtain the .partial regression coefficients indi- 
cated in equation (89) , and explained in Chapter 22. 

Xi = a' + ?>12'.3'4'[/2('^2)] + ?>13'.2'4'[/3(-X’3)] + &14'.2'3'[/4(^4)] 

If that is done, the coefficient of multiple correlation, i2i.2'3'4', measures 
the total correlation with respect to the several curvilinear functions 
(including the final adjustments) and is therefore the index of multiple 
correlation, P1.234. It is, however, still subject to the same adjustment 
for number of constants as are indexes of multiple correlation computed 
in other ways, and should therefore be corrected as follows: 

P?.234 = 1 - (1 - Rl2'Z'i') (67) 

n — m 

Indexes of partial correlation can be determined with respect to 
the curvilinear regressions of the several independent variables, as 
shown in equation (89), in exactly the same way that the parallel 
coefficients of partial correlation are obtained. Since the curvilinear 
transformation relates solely to the net regression of on each of 
the independent variables, the meaning of the partial indexes with 
respect to the separate variables is open to some doubt. 

Summary. For curvilinear multiple regression equations it is 
possible to obtain standard errors of estimate, indexes of multiple 
correlation, and indexes of partial correlation, which serve the same 
purpose that the comparable coefficients serve for linear multiple 
regressions. Owing to the extent to which the process of fitting the 
curves may exaggerate the significance of the results, it is even more 
important to adjust the several measures with respect to the number 
of observations and numbers of constants involved than it is with 
linear multiple correlation. 


CHAPTER 16 


SHORT-CUT METHODS OF DETERMINING NET REGRESSION 
LINES AND CURVES 

In problems where the correlation is fairly high, the number of 
variables is not too large, and the number of observations is rela- 
tively small (say not over 50 to 100 cases), net regression lines and 
curves may be determined by a combination of inspection and graphic 
approximation which takes only a fraction of the time required by 
the methods previously presented in detail.^ This graphic method 
is very speedy, and in the hands of a careful worker can yield results 
almost as accurate as those obtained by the longer methods previously 
set forth. It must be used, however, with the same regard to the mean- 
ing of correlation results, to the care in selection of material, and to 
the consistency of results with those logically expected as the other 
methods. It is subject to even more severe limitations with respect 
to the sampling variability of the results obtained from successive 
samples than are the other methods. For these reasons the student 
should first become thoroughly acquainted with the preceding methods, 
and their meaning and limitations, and then use this method only as 
a more rapid procedure for obtaining substantially the same results. 

The general basis of the short-cut method is to select, by inspection, 
several individual observations for which the values of one or more in- 
dependent variables are constant, and then note the change in the 
dependent variable for given changes in the remaining independent 
variable. This process is repeated for additional groups of observa- 
tions for which the other independent variable or variables are con- 
stant (or practically so) but at a different level than for the first 
group. The relation between the dependent variable and the remain- 
ing independent variable, as indicated by a series of .such groups, 
approaches the net regression line or curve, since the cases have been 
selected so as largely to cancel out the variation associated with other 

iL. H. Bean, Applications of a simplified method of graphic curvilinear correla- 
tion, mimeographed preliminary report, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
April, 1929; and A simplified method of graphic curvilinear correlation, Journal 
of the Americari Statistical Association, Vol. XXIV, pp. 386-397, December, 1929. 
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independent variables. A first approximation line or curve is then 
drawn in by eye, and the residuals from this curve, measured graph- 
ically, are used to determine the regression for the next variable, 
cases again being selected so as to eliminate the influence of other inde- 
pendent variables. The final fit of the several lines or curves is 
tested by the same successive approximation process employed in 
Chapters 10 and 14, or by a shorter graphic equivalent of it. Since the 
initial 'lines or curves approach much more closely to the final net 
regressions, and since graphic transfers of residuals are substituted for 
curve reading and computation of the the process is much shorter 
and fewer steps are required. 

Linear net regressions. The short-cut method for linear regres- 
sions may be illustrated by the same farm-income problem utilized 
in Chapters 10, 11, and 12 . The first step is to number each one of 
the observations as listed in the first four columns of Table 47, page 
199, so that they may be distinguished from one another. 

Preliminary examination of inter-relationships. The next step is 
to make dot charts of the intercorrelations of the independent variables, 
to see how they are related. Since there are three independent vari- 
ables, X 2 , X 2 , and X 4 , there are three sets of such intercorrelations — 
X 2 with X 2 with X 4 , and X 3 with X 4 . Dot charts for these 
combinations are shown in Figure 42. In entering these charts, we 
identify each observation by its own number, for future reference. 

Examination of Figure 42 shows a moderate negative correlation 
between cows and acres and men and acres, and a slight positive cor- 
relation between cows and men. If charts such as these showed 
practically perfect correlation between any two independent variables 
— all the dots clustering closely together along a line or curve — ^that 
would be a warning that those two variables were so closely . inter- 
related that it would be diflScult or impossible to untangle the separate 
effects of each, regardless of what method was used. In such a case, 
one of the independent variables should be dropped, and the regressions 
found for the other variable should be stated as the relation of the 
dependent variable to the values of the independent variable retained 
and the associated values of the independent variable which was ex- 
cluded. In this case, the intercorrelations are all low enough so that 
it will not be difficult to separate out the effects of each one.^ 

2 Intercorrelation among the independent variables that is high but not perfect 
reduces the speed with which the successive approximations converge toward the 
best values, those which would be found by least squares. In such cases many 
more approximations may be required to get the best simultaneous fit. 
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The next step is to chart the values of the four variables for each 
observation in succession and connect them by lines just as if they were 
entries in a time series, as shown in Figure 43. (Classifying the records 
in order with respect to one of the independent factors before taking 
this step might be advisable.) 


Cows -2} Men-Xjt 



. Fig. 42. Dot charts showing the intercorrelations of the independent 
variables, X 2 , Xs, and X 4 , 

Comparing the different lines in. Figure 43, we see that variation 
in incomes appears to be more closely associated with’ variations in 
cows than with either of the other factors. (Dot charts of with X 2 , 
X]_ with V 3 , and with X 4 ., might be used instead to reach this con- 
clusion.) The relation of Xi to Xg, number of cows, f ov constant nuTn' 
hers 0 / acres and men, will therefore be examined first. 
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Determination of first approximation regression lines, rrom Figure 
42 we note that of the farms with the largest numbers of acres, both 
farms 2 and 10 have 3 men. employed, whereas farms 13 and 17 have 
4 and 2, respectively. Accordingly we plot the cows and incomes 
for these farms on a new dot chart as shown in Figure 44, indicating 
the number of the farm represented by each dot, and using solid dots. 
The placing of these dots does not seem to indicate any marked rela- 
tion of income to the number of men; we therefore draw in a straight 
line freehand, to fit approximately the change in income with changes 



Record number 

Fig. 43. Acres, cows, men, and income, on 20 farms. 

in cows, as shown by these four observations. (The values may be 
taken from Table 69, page 277.) 

Turning to the small farms, on the X 2 X 4 section of Figure 42, 
we note that farms 6 , 15, and 18, each with between 90 and 110 acres, 
have 1 man apiece; and farms 8 , 11, and 20, with 70 to 110 acres, 
have 2 men apiece. Plotting the corresponding observations as hollow 
dots on Figure 44, again we have little evidence of any influence of the 
differences in number of men. The other small farms, 4, 5, and 16, 
are accordingly plotted, and a line, estimated graphically to pass 
through the nine observations as. well as possible, is drawn in as shown. 
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Finally, it is noted that farms 7, 9, 14, and 19 all have 160 to 
170 acres, so these are plotted on Figure 44 as crosses, to distinguish 
them. The differences in the number of men are ignored at this step, 
since they have been found to have little apparent relation to the 
income in the previous cases, and a line is drawn through these last 
cases, as indicated. 

Comparing the three lines, we see that all have about the same 
slope, so a single line is drawn in to pass through the intersection of 
the averages of cows and of income, with a slope averaging the slope of 
the other three lines. This last line is the first approximation to the 
net regression of income on cows, with acres and men constant. The 

Income 

z 

1200 

1000 

800 

600 

Fig, 44. Income plotted against cows, on specified farms, and first approximation 
to net linear regression on cows. 
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dots for the remaining farms, numbers 1, 3, and 12, are then plotted 
in, with the numbers to indicate their identity. 

For the next step, a blank chart is prepared, as shown in Figure 
45, to show the relation between acres, Z 2 , and the departures of 
income, Zi, from that expected on the basis of the approximate re- 
gression on number of cows. This chart is completed by scaling off 
the. vertical departure of each .observation in Figure 44 from the 
approximation line, and then plotting that departure in Figure 45 
as a departure from the zero line, with the number of acres for the 
same observation as abscissa.^ The identity of the observation repre- 
sented by each dot is again shown by its number. Here, to aid in 
identifying observations according to the other independent variable, 

® For a convenient and speedy method of scaling off and transferring these de- 
partures graphically, see pages 479 to 485. 
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solid dots have been used for farms with 1 man, circled dots for farms 
with 2, and crosses for farms with 3. The 2 farms with 4 men are also 
shown as solid dots. The relation of acres to income is now clearly 
evident (in fact, were this not a discussion of linear correlation, fitting 
a curve would seem to be justified) . It is next noted that farms 4, 5, 
6, 15, and 18 have but 1 man apiece. Accordingly a line is dotted in 
to pass as near the dots for these farms as possible. Farms 2, 7, 10, 
12, and 16 have 3 men each, so a line is fitted to them graphically, 
as indicated. Farms 1, 8, 9, 11, 14, 17, 19, and 20 have 2 men each, 
so they are designated by enclosing each of them with a circle, and 
a line is fitted freehand to them. All these lines are of somewhat 
the same slope, so a final line is drawn in by eye, averaging the slope 
of the other lines and intersecting the zero line at the abscissa cor- 
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Fia. 45. Income adjusted for cows (by first approximate regression), plotted 
against acres on specified farms, and first approximation to net linear regression 

on acres. 


responding to the average number of acres. This line is the first ap- 
proximation to the regression of income on acres determined while 
holding constant the approximate effects of both cows and number of 
men. 

The next step is to prepare a chart for number of men and ad- 
justed income, as shown in Figure 46. The deviations of the indi- 
vidual observations from the approximate regression line in Figure 
45 are measured graphically, and plotted in as deviations from the 
zero line in Figure 46, with the number of men for each observation 
as abscissa. The placing of these dots indicates a tendency for in- 
come to increase with number of men. The average adjusted income 
for each number of men is determined by inspection, and indicated 
by the small circles. Then a straight line is fitted by eye so as to 
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intersect the zero line at the average of Z 4 , and fit these averages as 
well as possible. 

Determination of second approximation net regression lines. The 
next step is to check the slope of the previous approximate net regres- 
sion lines, to see if any changes are needed, now that the effect of 



Number of men 


Fig. 46. Income adjusted for cows. and. acres (by first approximate regressions), 
plotted against number of men on specified farms, and first approximation to net 
linear regression on men. 


other factors has been more accurately allowed for. To do this, the 
line from Figure 44 is drawn in on Figure 47. The deviations of each 
of the observations in Figure 46 are then scaled off graphically, and 
plotted in Figure 47 as vertical deviations from the line, with the 
number of cows, Z 3 , as abscissa. The plotting of these deviations 
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Fig. 47. Income adjusted for acres and men (by first approximate regressions), 
plotted against cows, and first and second approximations to net regressions on 

cows. 

indicates that a slightly steeper line might fit better, since it is found 
that, although in the range 0 to 2 cows, 2 dots fall below the line 
whereas 3 fall above, in the range 14 to 18, 4 out of 6 dots fall above 
the line, and in the range 6 to 8 cows, 3 of the 5 observations fall below 
the line. Accordingly a revised line is drawn in free hand, passing 
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through the intersection of the averages of cows and income as before, 
and fitting the new dots as well as possible. The first line for the re- 
gression of income on acres is then checked in the same manner, by 
plotting the deviations from the new line in Figure 47 as deviations 
from the first approximate regression on acres (Figure 45). This 
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Fig. 48. Income adjusted for cows (by second approximate regression) and men 
(by first approximation), plotted against acres. 

process, carried out by graphic plotting just as before, is shown in 
Figure 48. 

'The distribution of the dots in Figure 48 shows that the observations 
are so nearly evenly balanced about the line now that no further change 
in the line is necessary. It is evident that a curve would fit better than 
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Fig. 49. Income adjusted for cows and acres (by second approximate regressions), 

plotted against men. 


the straight line, but for the present we are considering linear relations 
only. 

Since no change has been made in the regression for X 2 , all that 
remains is to check the first line for the regression on X 4 , using the devia- 
tions from the line in either Figure 47 or in Figure 48. Plotting these 
deviations graphically as before, above or below a line with the same 
slope as in Figure 46, gives the result shown in Figure 49. Since this 
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figure shows no significant change from Figure 46, the line is left 
unchanged, and the lines on Figures 47, 48, and 49 are accepted as 
giving the approximate values for 613 . 24 ) 612 . 34 ) and 614 . 23 ) respectively. 
If the increases in income per unit change are calculated from these lines 
they come out 29.2 dollars per cow, 1.34 dollars per acre, and 52.7 dollars 
per man, as contrasted to the exact values of 26.3, 1 . 21 , and 50.3, 
worked out in Chapter 12. Although the values are not identical, they 
are quite close— so close, probably, that the differences between them 
have ho statistical significance in view of the small number of observa- 
tions on which they are based. (If a larger number of succesive 
approximations were used, and the average residuals were computed 
at each step as a guide to the new lines, the final values would come 
even closer to the exact values.) 

Estimating values of dependent variable. The estimated income 
may now be worked out for each farm, either by taking readings 
directly from each curve or by substituting the approximate values 
found for the regression coefficients in equation (39) to determine s, 
and then working out the estimates mathematically. In either case, 
the correlation and standard error could be computed only by work- 
ing out the estimated values, calculating the residuals and their stand- 
ard deviation and substituting those in equations (42) and (48) . The 
process of computing the estimates by using values read directly from 
the figures is shown in Table 69. 

Calculating standard error of estimate and multiple correlation. 
The standard deviation of the computed in Table 69 is 69.06. 
By substituting this value in equations (42) and (48), the standard 
error of estimate and the multiple correlation work out as follows : 


Si .234 = 


n^ 20(4,632) 


n — m 
Si.234 “ 76.09 


16 


5,790 



•Sl.234 — 0.893. 


The new standard error of $76.09 compares with that of $74.65 
obtained by the regular least-squares method, and the multiple corre- 
lation of 0.893 by the approximation method compares with the value 
0.898 obtained by the more exact method. As indicated by these 
slightly lower coefficients, the approximation method is not quite so 
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precise, yet for most practical purposes the results are nearly the 
same.^ 

The short-cut method applied to curvilinear regressions. The 
greatest usefulness of the short-cut method is in determining net 
curvilinear regressions. Since the method of successive graphic ap- 

TABLE 69 


Calculation of Estimated Income from Linear Regressions Determined by 
Approximation Method 


Num- 

ber 

Acres 

Xa 

Cows 

1 X 4 
Men 

Xi 

Income 

/ 2 (X )2 

MXs) 

/4(X4) 


z 

1 

60 

18 

2 

960 

-106 

1,134 

-11 

1,017 

- 57 

2 

220 

0 

3 

830 

+110 

612 

+42 

764 

I 66 

3 

180 

14 

4 

1,260 

+ 56 

1,022 

+94 

1,172 

88 

4 

SO 

6 

1 

610 

- 80 

789 

-62 

647 

- 37 

5 

120 

1 

1 

590 

- 26 

641 

-62 

553 

37 

6 

100 

9 

1 

900 

- 52 

876 

-62 

762 

138 

7 

170 

6 

3 

820 

+ 43 

789 

+42 

874 

- 54 

8 

no 

12 

2 

880 

- 39 

964 

-11 

914 

- 34 

9 

160 

7 

2 

860 

+ 29 

818 

-11 

836 

24 

10 

230 

2 

3 

760 

+123 

670 

+42 

835 

- 75 

11 

70 

17 

2 

1,020 

- 93 

1,110 

-11 

i 

1,006 

14 

12 

120 

15 

3 

1,080 

- 23 

1,051 

+42 

1,057 

23 

13 

240 

7 

4 

960 

+133 

818 

+94 

1,048 

- 88 

14 

160 

0 

2 

700 

+ 29 

612 

-11 

630 

70 

15 

90 

12 

1 

800 

- 63 

964 

-62 

836 

- 36 

16 

no 

16 

3 

1,130 

- 39 

1,080 

+42 

1,083 

47 

17 

220 . 

2 

2 

760 

. +110 

670 

-11 

769 

- 9 

18 

no 

6 

1 

740 

- 39 

789 

-62 

688 

52 

19 

160 

12 

2 

9S0 

+ 29 

964 

-11 

982 

- 2 

20 

80 

15 

2 

800 

- 80 

1,051 

-11 

960 j 

-160 


proximations presented in Chapter 14 also depends on the convergence 
of successive approximate curves, the short-cut method secures results 
which are exactly as reliable, at a great saving of time. 

In fact, the differences between the values obtained by exact solution and 
those obtained by the approximation method are no larger than might readily 
occur by chance if the mathematical analysis were repeated on a second sample of 
the same size, to judge from the standard errors of the three regression coeJB&cients, 
when computed by the methods explained in Chapter 18. 
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The procedure will be illustrated by a problem of four variables. 
The same method may be applied to larger or smaller problems equally 
well. 

The data to be considered are: 

TABLE 69A 


Data for Short-Cut Method of Determining Regression Curves* 


Year 

. Y4 

Cost per ton of 
finished steel 

Xi 

Proportion of capac- 
ity operated 

X2 

Average hourly 
earnings 

Xs 


Dollars per ton 

Per cent 

Cents per hour 

1920 

72.3 

88.3 

77.5 

1921 

78.5 

47.5, 

60.2 

1922 

57.9 

71.3 

58.5 

1923 

63.0 

88.3 

67.0 

1924 

63.7 

69.0 

70.8 

1925 

62.9 

78.4 1 

70.3 

.1926 

60.3 

88.0 

70.8 

1927 

59.6 

78.9 

71.3 

1928 

i 65.2 

83.4 

71.8 

1929 

51.5 

89.2 

72.5 

1930 

58.6 

65.6 

73.2 

1931 

65.6 

38.0 

70.8 

1932 

81.4 

18.3 

61.0 

1933 

65.0 

28.7 

59.0 

1934 

64.6 

31.2 

70.0 

1935 

65.4 

38.8 

73.0 

1936 

61.1 

59.3 

74.0 

1937 

65.6 

71.2 

86.0 


^ The data are calculated from regular published reports of the U. S. Steel Corporation. See 
Kathryn H. Wylie and Mordecai Ezekiel, The cost curve for steel production, Journal of Political 
Economy^ Vol, XLVIII, pp. 777-821, December, 1940. 


Data for 1938 and 1939 are also available, but we shall disregard 
them until the analysis is completed, and then use them for checking 
the results. 

Logical relation of the variables. These data are from a study of 
the relation of volume of steel output to cost per ton. The qualitative 
examination of the problem (see discussion in publication cited in the 
footnote to Table 69 A) indicated that changes in wage rates might be 
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expected to have a relative, or multiplying, effect upon the cost for a 
given output, so that the relation might best be examined in terms of: 

logXl =/2(X2).+ /3(X3) 

Also, the qualitative examination revealed that major changes in 
technical methods of production, especially the beginning of the sub- 
stitution of continuous-strip mills for hand mills, had taken place 
during the period under consideration, and that these improvements 
in technology might need to be included, either directly as a labor- 
efficiency factor or, indirectly, as a trend factor. 

To simplify this illustrative presentation, the data will be used 
in absolute values, instead of using the logarithms. The charts will be 
examined for indications of multiplying relationship, however, since 
(as is shown in detail on page 296) this graphic method can also be used 
to spot the presence of such non-additive relations. 

Conditions on the curves to he drawn. Before proceeding to the 
statistical steps in the examination of these data, the types of curves 
logically expected and the resulting conditions to be placed upon the 
shapes of the curves to be obtained must also be considered. Without 
going into the underlying technical reasons (presented more fully in 
the original study), let us assume that the following conditions will be 
imposed : 

On the net relation of cost to capacity: 

1. The curve may fall, at a declining rate, until a minimum is 
reached, and may then increase gradually after that minimum is 
passed. No points of inflection are expected. 

On the net relation of cost to wages: 

2. The curve will rise steadily, possibly at an increasing, rate with 
higher wages, but otherwise will be fairly uniform — ^that is, will be 
either a straight line or a shallow curve concave from above. There 
should be no inflections. 

On the net relation of cost to the time elements (efficiency, etc.) : 

3. The curve will tend to decline, perhaps slowly at first and then 
more and more rapidly as new techniques are introduced. There might 
also be irregular changes reflecting the changes in general price level 
(and in various purchased materials and services other than labor) 
during the period under examination, especially in the early 1920^s and 
after 1929. (Note how this trend factor lumps together labor efficiency, 
price levels, and perhaps other factors, each of which might be given 
separate consideration in a more elaborate investigation.) 
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Preliminary examination of inter-relationships among the inde- 
pendent variables. As before, the inter-relationships of the several 
independent variables (including time for the trend factor) must be 
examined before the short-cut - approximations can be begun. These 
are presented in' Figure 50, the years being used to designate the 
observations. After the dots were located, the successive years were 
connected by a light line, making it possible to consider the relations 
of Xi (time) to Xg and X^, as well as of X 2 to X 3 , all on this one chart. 
(This same method could be used even in non-time-series data by first 
classifying the data on the ascending values of one independent vari- 
able. Successive observations, by number, would then indicate in- 
creasing values for that variable.) 


Wages 



Fig. 50. Wages and per cent of capacity operated, with successive observations 
connected to indicate shift in the X 2 X 3 relationship with time. 

Examining first the location of the dots in Figure 50, without 
regard to their sequence, a moderate intercorrelation between wages 
(X 3 ) and rate of operations {X 2 ) is evident. No low values of X 2 
are found, except together with low values of Z 3 . In the higher ranges 
of X 2 the values of X 3 fan out more, varying from quite low to quite 
high. Apparently there is enough independence in the occurrence of 
the two variables to permit of fairly good separation of their effects. 

When examined with regard to time, however, the independence is 
not so good. The low wages at high output all occurred in one period— 
1921 to 1923. The marked positive correlation of wages and operations 
from 1930 to 1937 is also a correlation with time, both generally de- 
clining from 1930 to 1933, and both rising from 1933 to 1937. Since 
this was the period when technological changes were greatest, it may 
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be difficult to disentangle the time or trend elements here, reflecting 
these technological changes, from the effects of the associated advances 
in output and in wages. We shall have to be on guard for this as we 
proceed with the analysis. 

Looking for groups of observations which hold the other factor 
constant, we note on Figure 50 that there were a considerable number 
I of years when wages ® fell between 70 and 75 cents per hour. These 

I observations for these years may be used to hold wages substantially 

constant, while the data are examined for the apparent effects of 
operation rate and time. 

Determination of first approximation curve for first independent 
variable. The observations for the years with wages of 70 to 75 cents 
are accordingly plotted on Figure 51 with percentage capacity operated 
^ (Z 2 ) as the abscissa and cost per ton (Zi) as the ordinate.® After 

the dots are plotted, successive observations (when they occur in this 
! group) are connected by light dotted lines. This enables us to examine 

the relation of cost to operation rate and time while holding wages 
constant. 

These observations indicate at once a marked negative correlation 
between operation rate and cost. The data from 1924 to 1929 suggest 
a rapid fall in cost for a given rate, especially from 1927 to 1929. Ap- 
parently there was some further decline from 1931 to 1934, but the 
data for 1935 to 1936 fall almost precisely on those for 1930 to 1931. 
(However, examination of Figure 50 shows that wages were slightly 
higher in this latter period, which might obscure the trend factor at 
this point.) No curve is indicated as yet. Accordingly, a line is drawn 
in lightly, as indicated, to show the relation of- cost to operation rate 
for these observations, with the trend factor also considered.^ 

® “Wage rates per hour’^ is quite a different thing from “average earnings per 
hour employed/’ since the latter is a weighted figure reflecting all changes in the 
composition of the labor force. The latter is the figure used here (note Table 69A), 
since an average wage-rate figure was not available. For brevity, however, the 
term “wages” will be used here to describe the data, even though that is not the 
technically correct designation. 

® Great care should be exercised in plotting these values, as their exact location 
becomes the basis for all the successive graphic transfers. Chart paper of adequate 
size to separate the dots should be used. 

By drawing this line parallel to the lines connecting successive years, all trend 
is eliminated except the one-year change. If the line were tilted slightly steeper 
than the line connecting successive years, that would provide an approximate cor- 
rection for the year-to-year change, also. With the uncertainty of trend effects 
after 1931, however, that was not done here, but was left for subsequent approxi- 
mations to clarify. 
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The observations for years of very low wage rates — 1921, 1922, 
1932, and 1933— are next plotted, and consecutive years again con- 
nected by dotted lines. Both show exaggerated drops in costs with 
increases in output. Only 1933 shows a cost lower than naight be 
expected from the observations previously plotted. If 1932 were also 
to show a cost below the usual relation, the regression curve would 
have to swing up sharply, so as to pass above, it. The high value for 


Cost per ton 



Proportion of capacity operated -X2 


Fig. 51 . Cost per ton and per cent of capacity operated, and first 
approximation to / 2 (X 2 ). 

1921 may be ignored for the moment, as possibly reflecting the high 
price levels at the end of the first World War inflation. 

The two years of high wages — 1920 and 1937 — and the one remain- 
ing year of moderately low wages, 1923, are next plotted. The dot 
for 1937 falls above the other observations, and that for 1920 much 
higher still, apparently confirming the unusual (trend?) factors affect- 
ing the position of the 1921 observation. Similarly 1923 is fairly high, 
despite its moderate wage rate, as compared to subsequent years. 

The evidence as to wage rates, to this point, sums up as follows: 
1920 to 1923 all show relatively high costs (with the exception of 
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1922). Apparently trend elements outweighed the effects (if any) 
of the low wages in 1921 and 1923. With low rates, 1933 shows quite a 
low cost for the low rate of output, whereas 1932, with somewhat 
higher wage rate, shows a much higher cost. Apparently the fall in 
output to near zero increases cost very greatly per unit. On the 
basis of these considerations, a curve could be drawn in as the first 
approximation, extending the previous line but bending it up to pass 
well above 1932, with its low wage rate. With only one or two observa- 
tions to support that bend at this stage, it seems best to be more 
conservative until the other factors have been more definitely allowed 
for, and until the evidence for a curve (if any) is more clearly estab- 
lished (even though a curve of declining costs was expected.) 

Accordingly the straight line previously drawn in lightly is ex- 
tended and used as the first approximation toward the net regression, 

(X 2 ). (If a curve had been clearly indicated by the examination of 
the data as described above, it would have been drawn in at this point, 
thus starting the successive approximations from a curve instead of 
from a straight line.) 

Determination of first approximation curve for second independent 
variable. The next step is to examine the relation of costs, as now 
approximately corrected for the relation to operation rate by /'(Z 2 ), 
to wages and time. Accordingly, the vertical departures of the dots 
on Figure 51 from the line of f 2 iX 2 ) are scaled off, and are plotted in 
Figure 52.® The departures are plotted as ordinates, with the values 
of X 3 , wages, as abscissas. If the fourth variable, Z 4 , were not a time 
series, or not arranged in order, it would be necessary to group these 
observations according to its value, also, as was done in plotting 
Figure 51. Since the numbers of the successive years indicate the 
successive values of -X' 4 , that is not necessary. After the dots are all 
plotted, the successive years are connected by a light dotted line, to 
aid in separating the trend influences from that of wages. 

If the dotted line to the successive years is followed, it is apparent 
that there was a general downward trend in the adjusted costs. The 
years 1920 and 1921 appear on one level, the years 1922 to 1927 on a 
lower level, and the years from 1928 on (with the exception of 1932) 
on a still lower level. In each of these groups of years there is a 
positive relation between adjusted costs and wages, as indicated by the 
light lines drawn through each group. Only the last group has any 

^ As with the linear short-cut method, the job of making these readings and 
transfers can be made swifter and more accurate by using the technique outlined 
on pages 479 to 485. 
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indication of a curve. Even there, the curve depends entirely on the 
position of the two extreme observations, one at each end. Here, how- 
ever, the lower portion of this curve parallels, almost exactly, the lines 
indicating the apparent positions for the two other groups, which in 
turn lie mainly on the left half of the lower group of observations. 
Furthermore, the shape of the curve — shallowly concave — is consistent 
with that logically expected. Accordingly, a shallow curve passing 
through the center of the observations is drawn in, approximately 
paralleling the apparent lines and curve representing the relations for 
the three groups. The succeeding successive approximations will show 


Cos+ adjusted for operation rate 



Wa^es -X3 

Fig. 62 . Wages and cost per ton adjusted to average operation rate on the basis 
of the first approximation, and first approximation to'/sC-X's)- 

whether this curve is justified or whether a straight line should be 
substituted. 

Determination of first approximation curve for third independent 
variable. The next step is to examine the relation of costs, now ap- 
proximately adjusted for both wages and operation rate, to time. Ac- 
cordingly, the vertical departures of the dots on Figure 52 from the 
curve /' (X 3 ) are scaled off, and are plotted in Figure 53. Again the 
departures are plotted as ordinates, with this time the values of X 4 
as abscissas. Since this is the last independent variable to be con- 
sidered, it is not necessary to group the observations with respect to 
any other variable but all can be plotted and examined as a whole. 
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Figure 53 shows the resulting chart Connecting the successive years 
makes it easier to study the type of trend present.® 

Except for the single wide departure in 1932, Figure 53 indicates 
a definite downward trend from the beginning, tapering off about 1930 
and running flat or gradually rising thereafter. Taking midpoints 
between each pair of observations (indicated by the crosses) helps to 
locate the approximate level of this trend. The one extreme departure, 
1932, is disregarded in the process. Its position in Figure 51, at the 


Xrf^CX^)-fla3) 

Cost adjusted for 
operation rate and wa^es 



Year-X> 

Fig. 53. Time and cost per ton adjusted to average operation rate and wages, 
on the basis of the first approximation curves, and first approximation to 

extreme end of the line, meant that its adjustment for was in doubt. 
A smooth curve is then drawn in, declining to about 1930, and running 
flat thereafter. The rising trend indicated by the observations for 1936 
and 1937 is left for subsequent approximations to confirm. In general 
it is unwise to give an extra ^^twist^^ to a regression curve simply on 
the evidence of one or two observations. 

® If joint functions are suspected (see Chapter 21) the data might again be 
grouped for values of X 2 and X 3 , in plotting Figure 53. If these groups showed 
varying relations to X 4 , even after the approximate relations to X 2 and X 3 had 
now been eliminated, that would indicate the presence of a joint relation. Note 
Figure 57, and the discussion on pages 296 to 299 of this chapter, 
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Determination of second approximation curve for first independent 
variable. We now have determined first approximation lines or curves 
to the net regressions of Xi on X 2 , X^, and X 4 . The departures of 
the dots on Figure 53 from the regression line (Z 4 ) are the residuals, 
z", from this first set of curves. The remaining steps involve the 
graphic transfer of these residuals to each curve in turn, the correc- 

Cost per ton 



Proportion of capacity operated -Xz 


Fig. 54. Per eent of capacity operated, and cost per ton unadjusted and adjusted 
to average values of other variables, and second and third approximations to f 2 (^ 2 )^ 

tion of each curve on the basis of the fit of the new residuals, and in 
turn the transfer of the newly corrected residuals to the next curve, 
and so on until no further change is indicated in any of the curves. 
Ordinarily the residuals from Figure 53 would be plotted back on the 
original curve for X 2 , Figure 51. To show the process clearly, however, 
the dots and the first approximation curve for /2 (Z 2 ) , from Figure 51, 
are- reproduced again as Figure 54. 
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The vertical departures of the dots on Figure 53 from the approxi- 
mation curve, are then plotted on Figure 54 as departures 

above and below the regression line, /'(Z' 2 ), with the corresponding 
values of X 2 as abscissas. To prevent confusion with the original values 
shown as solid dots, the corrected values are indicated as hollow dots. 

It is at once apparent, on inspection of Figure 54, after the cor- 
rected values are all plotted in, that the new values show much less 
scatter than the original values. Closer inspection reveals that every 
one of the adjusted observations below 60 per cent of capacity falls 
above the first approximation line, with a single exception. In the 


Cost adjusted for other variables 



Fig. 55 . Wages, and cost per ton adjusted to average values of all other 
variables, and second and third approximations to /s^Xs). 

range from 60 per cent to 80 per cent, three cases fall below the first 
approximation line (two widely) and three slightly above, indicating 
in this range that the new line should be lower than before. The five 
observations above 80 per cent fall two below, two about the same 
distance above, and one right on the line, indicating that the position of 
the line here is about correct. These departures confirm the sugges- 
tion previously given by the 1932 value in Figure 51 that the regression 
should be a curve, concave from above. This accords, also, with the 
logical conditions originally imposed on this relation. Accordingly 
such a curve is drawn in freehand, passing as near as possible through 
the averages of the adjusted values in each successive group. (To 
facilitate drawing the curve, the average of the residuals in successive 
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ranges of 10 to 15 units of X 2 are estimated graphically and drawn in 
as hollow squares.) 

Determination of second approximation curve for second inde-- 
pendent variable. The vertical departures of the adjusted values 
(the hollow dots) above or below the second approximation curve, 
(X2), are next scaled off graphically and plotted as ordinates from 
the values of the /^(Xs) curve, as zero, with the corresponding X3 
values as abscissas. This is generally done on the original X1X3 chart 
(Figure 52). For clarity, however, the curve of Figure 52 is here 
reproduced on Figure 55, and the departures from Figure 54 are trans- 
ferred to this new chart. The four observations around 60 for X3 
average definitely below the line; both the next group up to 72.5 and 
the next group 72.5 up to 75 average slightly below, whereas the single 
observation above 85 falls above the line. These averages are indi- 
cated by squares on Figure 55.^° The single high observation at the 
end alone would not be enough to indicate a change in the curve, but 
it is consistent with the group averages, which indicate the need for 
a slightly steeper curve than the original one. Accordingly this new 
curve is drawn in, approximately through the group averages, but 
still conforming to the conditions stated on page 279. To this point 
none of the relations, as indicated by the data, has differed sufficiently 
from the shapes logically expected to require any reconsideration of 
the logical analysis from which the conditions limiting the shapes to 
be drawn were derived. 

Determination of second approximation curve for third independent 
variable. The same process is used in determining the second approxi- 
mation for the next variable. The vertical departures of the dots on 
Figure 55 above or below the second approximation curve, /''(X3), 
shown as a dashed line, are scaled off and plotted as departures from 
the f[{X^) curve, with the corresponding X4 values as abscissas. Again 
a new chart is prepared, Figure 56, with (X4) reproduced, although 
the original chart, Figure 53 (on page 285), is still clear enough so that 
these new values could readily have been plotted upon it. Again, 
as the observations are equally spaced in time, a continuous light line 
is drawn in, connecting the successive observations. 

If the curve were any ordinary function — anything except a trend 
allowance for a number of unrepresented factors — ^there would be little 
evidence, from the dots in Figure 56, for any further change in the 
fitted curve. Since it is a trend allowance, however, and was ex- 

These averages have been estimated graphically, by the technique explained 
on page 485. 
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pected to be irregular on logical grounds (note the conditions stated on 
page 279), more flexibility may. be in order. Comparing Figure 56 
with Figure 53, we see that the observations have been changed only 
slightly by the further adjustments for / 2 (-^ 2 ) and The 

individual observations on both charts show a pronounced fall from 
1920 to 1924, a flattening out then for three or four years, then another 
fall to 1929. Between 1923 and 1927, Figure 56 shows that 4 out of 5 


Cost adjusted for 
operation rate and wages 



Year-X^ 

Fig. 56. Time, and cost per ton adjusted to average operation rate and wages on 
basis of second approximation curves; and second approximation to / 4 (X 4 ). 

observations fall above the line, whereas, between 1928 and 

1935, 6 out of the 8 observations fall below the line. These departures 
indicate that some changes in the first curve are justified. It is ap- 
parent that these changes would not be inconsistent with the possible 
composite effects of price-level changes and a general downward trend 
in production eflBciency. The sharp fall from 1920 to 1924, however, 
largely reflects the two high observations for 1920 and 1921, offset 
somewhat by a very low observation in 1922. Accordingly, the trend 
may be interpreted as moderately downward from 1920 to 1926, more 
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sharply downward to about 1929, then gradually tapering off to a low 
about 1933 or 1934, and rising gradually thereafter. A more flexible 
trend is therefore drawn in according to these general changes but not 
following single observations to the extremes of their departures.^^ 

Determination of third approodmation curves. The same process 
as before is now repeated, plotting the departures from (X4) around 
the /2 (-^2) curve, with X 2 values as abscissas. This time the new 
departures shown on Figure 56 are plotted back on the previous chart. 
Figure 54. Crosses are used for the new departures, to distinguish them 
from the previous values shown as hollow dots. To prevent confusing 
the chart, the observation (year) number is not shown with the cross, 
except where there are two or more observations with about the same 
X 2 value. 

Examining the location of these new crosses on Figure 54, we 
notice that, for every observation with a value below 50 for X2, the 
cross is one to one and one-half units (of Xi) higher than the cor- 
responding dot. For values of X 2 above 50, however, the crosses fall 
alternately above and below the corresponding dots, with the averages 
of the crosses hitting just about the curve. This pattern indicates that 
the /2 (^2) curve should be raised somewhat below 50, to be still 
steeper. Accordingly, a new curve is drawn in, changed as indicated, 
to pass as near as possible through the group averages of the crosses 
(as graphically estimated) and yet conform with the logical limitations 
on its shape. 

The vertical departures of the crosses from the new curve, f^' (X2), 
are then carried forward to Figure 54, as departures from /g (X3). 
Again crosses are used to represent the new values. 

Inspection of Figure 55, after the crosses are inserted, discloses 
a different situation from that in the previous chart. In the left por- 
tion of Figure 55, for values of X3 below 65, the crosses fall very close 
to the corresponding dots, with no change for the average. In the 
right-hand portion, for values of X3 above 75, the crosses also fall 
above and below the corresponding dot. Between 65 and 75, however, 
a number of the crosses fall a considerable distance below the cor- 
responding dot, so that out of the twelve observations in this range, 
six crosses fall slightly above the f" line and six fall a considerable 
distance below. This pattern indicates that the /" curve should be 
made more sharply concave, without changing the elevation of either 

i^ Only in rare instances would a curve with this much flexibility be justified. 
In this particular case its use is in line both with the theoretical analysis and the 
resulting conditions imposed on the shape of the curve. 
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end. A new curve is therefore drawn in to correct this, through the 
group averages of the crosses. (To prevent confusion, these averages 
are not shown on Figure 55.) The sharp lift in the last portion of this 
curve is dependent only upon the two observations, 1920 and 1937. 
However, the shape of this part of the curve is consistent with the 
logical limitations and with the other observations. Except for these 
two observations, a straight line would fit the crosses almost as well as 
the curve. The evidence for the existence of a curve, or for its exact 
shape, is thus very uncertain, as the data are distributed here.^^ 

If the /"' curves are compared with the /" curves on both Figure 54 
and Figure 55, it is evident that we have determined the shape of these 
curves about as well as we can with the data at hand. Even with the 
material change in the trend by using the much more flexible curve 
of f'l (X4), the differences between the f" curves and the curves 
for X 2 and X 3 are insignificant. However, to complete the process 
we carry the final residuals, the departures of the crosses on Figure 55 
from the curve, over to Figure 56, as departures from the trend 

Imef'iX^), 

There is no improvement in the average closeness of the crosses to 
the trend line, f'l (X4), as a result of the slight changes in /2 and f^. 
The general characteristics of the trend, as fitted by the previous 
flexible curve, remain the same. From 1923 to 1930, every cross falls 
slightly above the corresponding dot, suggesting the possibility of a 
slightly better fit if the trend was raised a little in this portion. The 
single high value in 1932 continues to stand out, alone and unexplained. 
It seems hard to justify it on any trend basis. We could eliminate 
the wide departure for 1932 by twisting the lower end of / 2 (A' 2 ) up 
sharply to pass through this single observation. In the absence of 
confirmatory evidence from another such low year for percentage of 
capacity operated, this would be a risky assumption. 

Although it would be possible to modify the trend further, as sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, it seems best to let it stand un- 
changed. In view of the slight changes in the /2 and curves in the 
last approximation, we end the successive approximation process at 
this point, feeling we have carried the process about to the point of 
diminishing returns in increased accuracy. 

It should be noted, in Figures 54, 55, and 56, that the final curves 
at the end of the approximation process differ significantly from the 

^ See page 338 of Chapter 18 for the sampling reliability of the portion of a 
curve determined by such extreme observations, where the theory of random sam- 
pling may be properly applied. 
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first approximations only in the case of / 2 (^ 2 )* Almost the same 
fiexible trend of /'/ (X4) could have been drawn in the first approxima- 
tion on Figure 53 . The closeness with which (Z3), (X4), and 

f” (X 2 ) approximate the final curves is an indication of the great 
power of the graphic method in making a rapid approach to the under- 
lying relations. The routine of comparing selected observations for 
which the values of the other independent variables are constant, or 
almost SO; and judging the net relations from these selected com- 
parisons provides a much closer initial approximation to the final 
curves than does the initial assumption of linear net regressions, used 
as the starting point in the successive approximation process presented 
in Chapter 14. 

(For an exercise, the student might take the example which has 
just been analyzed and determine the net regression curves by the 
method of Chapter 14, using the same limitations on the shape of the 
curves as used here. That will enable him to compare the relative 
speed and effectiveness of the two methods in approaching the final 
curves.) 

As already noted the intercorrelations among X2; X3, and X4 were 
only moderate in this case. In a problem where the intercorrelations 
among the independent variables were quite high, the improvement 
in the fit of the several regression curves as a result of the successive 
approximation process might be more marked than it was in the ex- 
ample just completed. In such a case the convergence toward the 
curves of best fit will be slower than where the intercorrelations are 
low, and a larger number of successive approximations will be re- 
quired to determine the final curves. 

If, after several approximations have been made, the new curves 
start swinging up and down over curves previously determined, the 
approximation has probably been carried far enough. Especially where 
the intercorrelations for two independent variables are very high, a 
rise in the slope of one curve will cause a fall in the slope of the other. 
In such a case the exact position of each of the two curves is inde- 
terminate, and the zone within which the last two or three approxi- 
mations vary will indicate something of the uncertainty as to the 
exact shape or location of each curve. As will be shown later (Chapter 
18), the reliability of any net regression line or curve varies inversely 
with the extent to which th^ particular independent variable is cor- 
related with the other independent variables. Where two variables 
are so closely correlated that the relation to the dependent variable 
may be ascribed to either independent variable or parceled out be- 
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tween the two, their individual effect is indeterminate. Only by secur- 
ing a large enough sample can the true influence of each be judged. 
When a large enough sample cannot be secured, that is the inherent 
fault of the data and not of the method employed. When used with due 
regard to the logical significance of the curves obtained, any one of 
the several methods will tend to give results which are substantially 
the same — ^that is, which lie within the range of possible accuracy 
imposed by the facts of the particular sample. 

Determining standard error of estimate and the index of multiple 
correlation. The standard error of estimate may now be determined 
by first computing the value of This can be done most simply 

by scaling off, on Figure 56, the departures of the last adjusted values 
(the crosses) from the final trend curve. These departures are the 
Any errors which have been made in any of the successive graphic 
transfers will accumulate in these residuals. A more exact check can 
be made by reading off the estimated values for each observation from 
the final curves and adding them up to calculate the estimated X'" 
and according to the same method used in Chapter 14. The 
^/// ^g computed in this manner should agree closely with the 

z"'^s scaled from the final approximation chart. These calculations 
are shown in Table 69B. 

Column 10 of Table 69B gives the residuals as scaled off from the 
last approximation curve on Figure 56. Column 9 gives the residuals 
as computed in the usual way from the several curve readings. It is 
evident that the two columns agree very closely, the largest difference 
being only 0.4. This is an indication of the degree of accuracy main- 
tained in the successive graphic transfers. In this case graph paper 
8 by 10 inches was used in preparing the charts for Figures 51 to 56, 
and each of the transfers was double-checked. If higher accuracy 
in the mechanical process is desired, a still larger scale could be em- 
ployed. 

Taking the residuals in Column 9 as the most accurate, we may 
now calculate their standard deviation (around their own mean). It 
works out at 2.88. This compares with a standard deviation for Xi 
of 7.19. 

Before computing Si,f( 2 ,s, 4 ) and P 1 . 234 , we need the values for n 
and m. A simple parabola or hyperbola with two constants would 
probably represent and However, f^iX^) with its 

two inflections would probably require at least three constants. In 
addition, there is an a constant, represented by the mean of the 2 :'" ’s. 
Altogether^ then, it would probably take eight constants to fit mathe- 
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matical curves to the regression functions graphically determined. 
Accordingly, n = 18 and m = 8. With these values, we can now 


compute S and P by equations (65) and (66.2). 

4.9299 


n 


m 


18-8 



= .7272 


Pl.234 “ 0.85 

TABLE 69B 


14.9299 /17\ 
(7.19)2 \18/ 


Calculation of Estimated Xi from Final Begression Curves 


Year 

^4 

(1) 

^2 

(2) 

X3 

(3) 

fziXi) 

(A) 

(5) 

m 

S(/2+/3 

+/4)=^r 

(7) 

Xi 

(8) 

z"’ 

(8-7) 

(9) 

^n/ 

* 

(10) 

1920 

88.3 

77.5 

57.1 

4.9 

9.7 

71.7 

72.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1921 

47.5 

60.2 

67.8 

-1.8 

8.1 

74.1 

78.5 

4.4 

4.4 

1922 

71.3 

68.5 

60.5 

-2.1 

6.5 

64.9 

57.9 

-7.0 

-7.0 

1923 1 

88.3 

67.0 

57.1 

-0.3 

4.9 

61.7 

63.0 

1.3 

1.5 

■ 1924 

69.0 

70.8 

61.0 

1.0 

3.4 

65.4 

63.7 

-1.7 

-1.8 

1925 

78.4 

70.3 

59.1 

0.8 

1.9 

61.8 

62.9 

1.1 

0.8 

1926 

88.0 

70.8 

57.2 

1.0 

0.3 

58.5 

60.3 

1.8 

2.1 

1927 

78.9 

71.3 

59.0 

1.2 

-1.6 

•58.6 

59.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1928 

83.4 

71.8 

58.1 

1.4 

-3.7 

55.8 

55.2 

I a_o.6 

-0.5 

1929 

89,2 

72.5 

57.0 

1,8 

-5.4 

53.4 

51.5 

-1.9 

-1.7 

1930 

65.6 

73.2 

61.9 

2.2 

-6.3 

57.8 

58.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1931 

38.0 

70.8 

72.2 ^ 

1.0 

-6.9 

66.3 

65.6 

-0.7 

-0.7 

1932 

18.3 

61.0 

84.6 

-1.7 

-7.3 

75.6 

81.4 

5.8 

5.9 

1933 

28.7 

59.0 

77.3 

-2.0 

-7.5 

67.8 

65.0 

-2.8 

-2.8 

1934 

31.2 

70.0 

75.8 

0.7 

-7.4 

69.1 

64.6 

-4.5 

-4.1 

1935 

38.8 

73.0 

71.7 

2.0 

-7.0 

66.7 

65.4 

-1.3 

-1.1 

‘ 1936 

59.3 

74,0 

63.5 

2.6 

-6.4 

59.7 

61.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1937 

71.2 

86.0 

60.5 

11.0 

-5.4 

66.1 

65.6 

-0.5 

-0.8 


* These are the values of z”' scaled off from Figure 56. 


The multiple correlation 0.85 is still close, even after the adjust- 
ment for the number of observations and constants. The standard 
error of estimate works out at $3.86 per ton. This indicates that if it 
were possible to measure this same relationship between other factors 
and costs from a very large sample drawn from the same universe, 
the errors in estimating steercosts for the observations in that large 
sample would probably have a standard deviation of $3.86.’-® 

See pages 341 to 356 of Chapter 19 for the errors of individual forecasts and 
for the application of error formulas to time series. 
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Estimating cost for new observations, We'can now use the data for 
1938 and 1939, which we have disregarded to this point, to work out 
estimates for those years from the regression curves, by the same 
process shown in Table 69B. The values are: 


Year 

X2 

Xa 

/2(X2) 

fkXi) 

fKXi) 

Xl" 

Xi 

z'" 

1938 

36.2 

90.0 

73.0 

14.5 

-4.3 

83.2 

80.5 

-2.7 

1939 

60.7 

89.7 

63.1 

14.2 

-3.0 

1 

: 1 74.3 

76.0 

1.7 


Just as in the similar example in Chapter 14, it is necessary to 
extrapolate two of the regression curves beyond the base data in 
making this estimate for subsequent years. In spite of the additional 
possibility of error which this introduces, both of the new estimates 
show residuals no larger than iSiy (2 3 4 ). indicates that the 

changes in steel costs during these next two years were in general 
related to the same factors as during earlier years and to about the 
same degree. (The student can check this conclusion by adding these 
two new observations to the original data, and re-analyzing the re- 
sulting sample of twenty observations.) If the trend or other factors 
were extrapolated much further, or if a sudden change in the conditions 
surrounding the industry were to occur, much larger errors of estima- 
tion might be experienced. 

Restating shortcut results for publication. The same methods 
described on pages 247 to 254 of Chapter 14 can be used with curves 
obtained by the short-cut process, to prepare them for publication. 
There is a shorter method, however, which takes advantage of the fact 
that the curves obtained by the short-cut method are already in terms 
of a net value of for one variable, plus adjustments to that value 
for the other variables. All that is necessary is to determine the 
average value of the final z’s and use this average as the a constant. 
(In the illustrative example just given, this average was only 0.08, 
and consequently was ignored.) Then the final functions are dei 
termined as follows (for the final curves of the illustrative problem) 

F2(X2) = a+/^'(X2) 

Fsiccs) = fzizs) 

F,(=c,)=f:M 

It is evident that, except for the slight adjustment of adding a to 
the first curve, these curves are the same as the final curves shown on 
Figures 54, 55, and 56. 
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Identifying ^^joint” relations by the short-cut process. In some 
problems the relation between the variables is such that the inde- 
pendent variable cannot be explained fully by a regression equation 
which adds the regression of on variable X2, to that on X3, etc. 
Instead, in such cases the relation is so complex that the net change 
in Xi with given changes in X2 will vary with the associated values 
of X3 or other variables. This type of relationship, designated “joint 
correlation,^^ is discussed subsequently (Chapter 21). Where such cor- 
relation is present, it will show up in the process of examining the 
subgroups of observations in the first steps of the short-cut process. 

The following empirical data will serve to illustrate the occurrence 
of joint correlation: 


Observation 

Number 

Xi 

X 2 

X 3 

Xi 

1 

216 

9 

4 

6 

2 

160 i 

10 

8 

2 

3 

140 

2 

7 

10 

4 

264 

4 

11 

6 

5 1 

30 

5 

2 

3 

6 

56 1 

7 

1 

8 

7 ! 

5 

1 

6 

1 

S 1 

16 

2 

2 

4 

9 1 

70 

2 

5 

7 

10 i 

126 

7 

6 

3 

11 

180 

10 

3 

6 

12 : 

280 

5 

7 

8 

13 

120 

3 

4 

10 

14 

25 

1 

5 

5 

15 

224 

4 

8 

7 

16 

1 

120 i 

1 

6 

0 

2 


The number of cases here is so small that it is difficult to eliminate 
the effects of X3 and X4, to determine the first approximation to the 
X1X2 relation. An approximate grouping can be made, however, by 
classifying the observations into three groups, as follows: 

One, those with X3 and X4 both larger than their respective means. 

Two, those with X3 and X4 both smaller than their respective 
means. 

^^From Wilfred Malenbaum and John D, Black, The use of the short-cut 
graphic method of multiple correlation, Journal oj Economics^ Vol. LII, 

p. 97, November, 1937. 
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Three, those with Z 3 and X 4 one above and one below their re- 
spective means. 

This gives groupings with four observations (3, 4, 12, and 15) in 
the first group, four (5, 7, 8 , and 14) in the second, and eight (1, 2, 6 , 9, 
10, 11, 13, and 16) in the third. Plotting each of these groups of obser- 
vations, and drawing an approximate line through each, gives the 
results shown in Figure 57. 



Fig. 57 , Relation of Xi to X2, with observations classified on X3 and X4. When 
natural numbers are used, the net regression of Xi on X 2 appears to shift with the 
accompanying values of X 3 and X 4 . 

This figure differs from those we have examined previously (such 
as Figure 44 on page 272 or Figure 52 on page 284) in that the relations 
as shown by the several subgroups do not parallel one another at 
relatively constant distances, but instead diverge sharply. It appears, 
therefore, that the relation of to X 2 depends not only on the value 
of X 2 but also on the associated values of X 3 and X 4 . 

In this particular case the progressive nature of the relations shown 
on Figure 57 might lead us to suspect that the relation, instead of being 
an additive one, is a multiplying one. If that is the case, though it 
could not be represented adequately by an equation of the type: 

Xi-/2(X2)+/3(X3)+/4(X4) 
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it still might be represented by: 

= te(X2)] [<^> 3 (^ 3 )] [<?>4(X4)] 

If that is the case, it can be determined by using the relation: 
log Xi = /2 aog X 2 ) + h Gog X 3 ) + h (log X 4 ) 

We can test whether this is likely to give a satisfactory fit by replotting 
Figure 57 on double logarithmic paper, or by plotting it on ordinary 
paper, substituting the logarithms of Xi and X 2 for the natural values. 
Let us do the latter. 


Lo^a rif-hms of If 


2.5 - 

2.0 > 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 


^ 0 II 

'"'3 -0— 

O — — 0 O ^ 

16 ‘0 

O 6 

^ 5 


^ ... 

OBSERVATIONS WITH AND X4 
& A hove the/r means 

|«. 0 One abowe, one be/ow fheir means 

« Both he/otv their means 






0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

Lo^anfhms of 


Fig. 58. When the logarithms of the data shown in Figure 57 are used, the net 
regression of Xi on X 2 is found to be about the same, regardless of the accom- 
panying values of Xs and 


When that is done, the relations appear as shown in Figure 58. The 
three lines, fitted roughly to the three sets of observations, now appear 
more nearly parallel. In particular, the line of the upper group, which 
in Figure 57 made almost a 60"^ angle with the line for the lower group, 
is almost perfectly parallel to it in Figure 58. Apparently in this ex- 
ample the problem can be handled satisfactorily by the usual short- 
cut procedures, merely by transforming the variables from natural 
numbers to logarithms. 

Where this transformation, or other simple transformations, do not 
serve to make the successive sub-groups show approximately parallel 
relations, the methods of Chapter 21 must be employed instead. 

Application of the short-cut method to large samples. The short- 
cut method might be applied to samples too large to plot the indi- 
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vidual observations separately, by using a modification of the process 
of subgrouping and averaging illustrated in Chapter 11. The aver- 
ages from Table 42, plotted in Figures 30 and 31, indicated quite 
well the final slope of the net regression lines. That was because 
the influence of the other independent variable had been largely held 
constant by the process of subclassifying. In the same way the 
lines of averages from subgroups would tend to indicate the regres- 
sion curves in problems where curves were needed. With a sufficient 
number of observations, the first approximation to each of the net 
regression curves might be obtained from charts of subaverages simi- 
lar to Figures 30 and 31 on page 183. These several first approxima- 
tion curves could then be made the basis for working out estimated 
values of and residuals. The process of successive approximations 
could then be continued exactly as illustrated in Chapter 14. Since the 
first approximation curves would approach fairly near to the true net 
regressions, the number of approximations required to obtain the same 
closeness of fit would usually be less than by the earlier method. 

Combination of short-cut procedures and mathematical procedures. 
Both the short-cut method of this chapter and the longer successive- 
approximation method of Chapter 14 depend on graphic methods in 
arriving at the curves of best fit. Where especially high accuracy is 
desired, the final slope of the several curves can be checked by least 
squares, according to the methods set forth in Chapter 22 on pages 401 
to 403. 

Some investigators prefer to use the short-cut method to determine 
the approximate shapes of each of the several net regression curves, 
and then to fit mathematical net regressions capable of representing 
those several shapes. The technique for fitting these mathematical 
curves to several variables is also set forth in Chapter 22 on pages 396 
to 401. If there is a logical basis to support the curves employed, 
there is some value to this procedure. If the equations are simply 
selected empirically, however, the mathematical curves have no more 
meaning than the graphic ones, for the reasons already discussed fully 
in Chapter 6. It is true that any one fitting the same set of mathe- 
matical curves to the same data by the same method will get exactly 
the same result, to the fifth decimal place in the values of the constants, 
if desired. Curves obtained by different investigators by either graphic 
process, on the contrary, may vary slightly from one to another. But 
the identical constants obtained by the least-squares fit have only 
a fictitious accuracy, as compared with their standard errors, or with 
the zone of uncertainty within which the function can be determined 
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from the given set of observations. Multiple regression curves are 
significant only with respect to this zone, rather than to the exact line 
(as explained fully in Chapter 18)., With proper care in analyzing 
the data for interrelationships and in carrying through the successive 
approximations, as explained in Chapter 14 and in this chapter, either 
graphic method will ordinarily give results about as significant, within 
their error zone, as results obtained by the more laborious methods of 
fitting mathematical curves by extensive arithmetic calculations. 

Summary. Under certain conditions first approximations to mul- 
tiple regression lines or curves may be obtained directly from the 
original observations by a graphic process based on the comparison 
of individual observations, considering several variables simultane- 
ously, This process eliminates the necessity of computing linear re- 
gressions by arithmetical means. Further, it substitutes graphic 
measurements for arithmetic calculations in correcting these curves 
to their final shape by successive approximations. It requires the re- 
searcher to examine his data more thoroughly and so to exercise 
thought and care in working out the relations and in interpreting their 
significance. Carefully used, it materially reduces the time required 
in determining multiple regression curves. 

Note 1, Chapter 16. In view of the extensive discussions which have occurred 
concerning the validity of the short-cut method, certain key articles on this point 
are listed here. 

Waite, Warren C., Some characteristics of the graphic method of correla- 
tion, Jour. Amer, Stat. Assoc,, Vol. XXVII, pp. 68-70, March, 1932. 

Ezekiel, Mordecai, Further remarks on the graphic method of correlation. 
Jour. Amer. Stat. Assoc., Vol, XXVII, pp. 183-185, June, 1932, 

Malenb.wm, W., and J. D. Black, The use of the short-cut graphic method 
of multiple correlation, Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. LII, pp. 66-112, Novem- 
ber, 1937. 

Bean, L. H., and Moetdbcai Ezekiel, The use of the short-cut graphic method 
of multiple correlation, Comment, and Further comment. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., Vol. LV, pp. 318-346, February, 1940. 

Wellman, H. R., Application and uses of the graphic method of multiple 
correlation, Jour. Farm Econ., Vol. XXIII, pp. 311-316, February, 1941. 

Waite, Warren C., Place of, and limitations to, the method, Jour. Farm 
Econ,, Vol. XXIII, pp. 317-322, February, 1941. 

Working, E. J., and Geoffrey Shepherd, Notes on the place of the graphic 
method of correlation analysis. Jour. Farm Econ., Vol. XXIII, pp. 322- 
323. 

Foote, Richard J., and J. Russell Ives, The relationship of the method of 
graphic correlation to least squares, U. S. Department of 'Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, mimeographed report, December, 
1940. 
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These discussions, especially the report by Foote and Ives, and an address by 
Meyer A. Girshick at the same meeting, as summarized in the February, 1941, 
Journal of Farm Economics, have provided definite proof of the meaning of the 
graphic method. They have shown that in linear multiple correlation the graphic 
method gives results which tend to approach the lines secured by a least-squares 
solution, even if the first approximations are purely arbitrary guesses. Further, 
they have shown that the speed of convergence depends on the intercorrelation 
among the independent variables. The higher their intercorrelation, the slower 
tends to be the speed of the convergence. 

The discussion and procedures in this chapter, as now revised, take into account 
these recent examinations of the meaning of the short-cut graphic method, and 
incorporate the most useful and significant suggestions to the student which have 
come out of them. 

Note 2, Chapter 16. The comments made in the note on page 258 apply to 
Chapter 16 as well. If the standard error of estimate is calculated (as shown 
on pages 293 and 294) as each new set of approximation curves is completed, it 
will show whether the gain in closeness of fit is sufficient to offset any additional 
flexibility introduced in the curves. The validity of this test, however, depends 
upon the user’s skill in estimating the value of m to employ. 


CHAPTER 17 


MEASURING THE WAY A DEPENDENT VARIABLE CHANGES 
WITH CHANGES IN A NON-QUANTITATIVE INDEPENDENT 

FACTOR 

It is frequently desirable to determine the change in one variable 
associated with changes in an independent factor which varies in 
such a way that it cannot be measured quantitatively. Thus if the 
significance of various factors affecting farm values is to be deter- 
mined, 'one may wish t4 include type of road as one of the factors, 
since a farm on a concrete road should be expected to be w^orth 
more than one on a dirt road, other factors being the same. Yet the 
designations, concrete, brick, macadam, gravel, and dirt, cannot be 
considered in the correlation analysis in the way that the numbers 
measuring variable factors are treated. 

Where no other factors are involved, ^ non-quantitative factor may 
be treated by sorting with respect to that factor, and averaging the 
dependent variable. Thus if only type of road is being considered, 
the average value per acre of farms fronting on each type of road 
may be taken as the measure of the influence of roads on value. If, 
however, several other factors must be considered at the same time, 
such as value of improvements, productivity of the soil, distance 
from town, etc., and if there is any relation between differences in 
these factors and differences in road type (as in general there will 
tend to be), the influence of road type must be measured by some 
application of multiple correlation methods. Fortunately the methods 
of multiple curvilinear correlation, as presented in Chapters 14, 15, 
and 16, can be extended to treat non-quantitative factors as well, 
and thus provide the answer to the difficulty. 

Eliminating the influence of other variables. The method of de- 
termining regressions for non-quantitative variables may be illustrated 
by the data shown in Table 70. These data are from a study of the 
relation of various quality factors to the price of eggs sold at retail.^ 
The factors shown in Table 70 are X 2 , an index of the interior quality 

^ Original data collected by C. B, Howe. See reference 42 of Chapter 23. 
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TABLE 70 


Data fob Egg Pboblem, with a Non-Quantitative Independent Vabiable 


Independent variables 

Dependent 

variable, 

Xi 

z'" 

f{Xs) 

z"" 

Xa 

... , j 

Xs 

Xi 

Xs* 

21 

23 

4 

C 

35 

- 7.3 

“f”0. 6 

- 7.9 

35 

24 

12 

C 

45 

- 8.4 

+0.6 

- 9.0 

26 

23 

12 

B 

55 

3.4 

+0.9 

2.5 

27 

24 

12 

B 

55 

3.3 

+0.9 

2.4 

31 

22 

12 

A 

50 

- 1.8 

-2.5 

0.7 

35 

24 

12 

C 

1 44 

- 9.4 

+0.6- 

-10.0 

28 

23 

12 1 

c 

60 i 

8.2 

+0.6 

7.6 

41 

23 

12 

B 

50 

- 4.8 

+0.9 

- 5.7 

28 

26 

2 

C 

■ 45 

~ 1.6 

+0.6 

- 2.2 

24 

23 

11 ' 

B 

52 

4.6 

+0.9 

3.7 

28 

20 

12 1 

C 

45 

- 5.5 

+0.6 

- 6.1 

49 j 

24 

12 

C 

55 

- 3.6 

+0.6 

- 4.2 

30 

24 

12 

C 

55 

2.4 

+0.6 

1.8 

48 

23 

12 

B 

60 

1.9 

+0.9 

1.0 

19 

22 1 

9 

C 

! 45 

1.8 

+0.6 

1.2 

22 

23 

3 

A 

' 45 

1.7 

-2.5 

' 4.2 

33 

25 

12 

C 

60 

6.6 

+0.6 

6.0 

26 

24 

12 

C * 

59 

6.9 

+0.6 

6.3 

35 

23 

12 

B 

55 

2.1 

+0.9 

1.2 

20 

23 

12 

B 

50 

~ 0.9 

+0.9 

- 1.8 

25 

25 

12 

B 

55 

2.6 

+0.9 

1.7 

46 

24 

12 

B 

60 

2.5 

+0.9 

1.6 

30 

26 

1 

B 

45 

- 3.2 

+0.9 

- 4.1 

24 * 

24 

12 

‘ B 

55 

3.1 

+0.9 

2.2 

48 

23 

12 

B 

60 

1.9 

+0.9 

1.0 

17 

22 

12 

C 

55 

4.8 

+0.6 

4.2 

18 

22 

12 

A 

45 

- 5.3 

-2.5 

- 2.8 

41 

24 

12 

C 

55 

- 0.3 

+0.6 

- 0.9 

30 

25 

12 

C 

67 

14.0 

+0.6 

. 13.4 

19 

24 

2 

. B 

53 

8.3 

+0.9 

7.4 

47 

24 

0 

B 

55 

0.9 

+0.9 

0.0 

32 

24 

12 

B 

55 

2.2 

+0.9 

1.3 

26 

24 

12 

B 

49 

- 3.1 

+0.9 

- 4.0 

38 

24 

12 

A 

42 

-12.2 

-2.5 

- 9.7 

29 

23 

12 

1 B 

42 

- 9.9 

+0.9 

-10.8 

24 

24 

0 

1 " A 

45 

- 2.9 

-2.5 

- 0.4 

37 

25 

12 

A 

40 

-14.3 

-2.5 

-11.8 

36 

23 

12 

■ A 

48 

- 5.1 

-2.5 

- 2.6 


*A deflignates “sold without carton,” B “sold in carton but unbrauded,” and C “ sold ifi 
carton with brand name,” 
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TABLE 70 — Continued 


Independent variables 

Dependent 


/(Xs) 






variable, 

g'" 



X, 

X4 

X.* 

Xi 




10 

23 

0 

B 

47 

1.2 

4-0.9 

0.3 

35 

24 

12 

C 

59 

5.6 

4-0.6 

5.0 

22 

22 - 

12 

B 

52 

1.2 

4-0.9 

0.3 

29 

21 

12 

B 

55 

4.0 

+0.9 

3.1 

16 

23 

0 

B 

40 

- 6.5 

+0.9 

- 7.4 

6 

22 

3 

B 

40 

- 1.0 

+0.9 

- 1.9 

31 1 

23 

12 

B 

55 

2.8 

+0.9 

1.9 

26 

23 

12 

B 

55 

3.4 

+0.9 

2.5 

36 

21 

12 

B 

60 

7.8 

+0.9 

6.9 

39 

22 

12 

B 

55 

1.4 

+0.9 

0.5 

42 

23 

12 

B 

60 

4.8 

+0.9 

3.9 

36 

24 

12 

C 

60 

6.4 

+0.6 

5.8 

47 

22 

12 1 

B 

60 

2.8 

+0.9 

1.9 

27 

24 

12 

C 

55 

2.8 

+0.6 

2.2 

31 

22 

12 

A 

50 

- 1.8 

-2.5 

0.7 

26 

22 

11 

A 

40 

' - 7.2 

-2.5 

- 4.7 

45 

23 

12 

A 

60 

3.5 

-2.5 

6.0 

18 

25 

12 i 

C 

45 

- 6.6 

+0.6 

- 7.2 

35 

24 

12 

C 

50 

- 3.4 

+0.6 

- 4.0 

21 

23 

12 

C 

55 

4.0 

+0.6 

3.4 

44 

23 

12 

A 

60 

3.9 

-2.5 

6.4 

48 

24 

^ 12 

A 

55 

1 -3.6 

-2.5 

- 1.1 

33 

24 

12 

A 

55 

2.0 

-2.5 

4.5 

47 

24 

12 

C 

55 

- 3.1 

+0.6 

- 3.7 

16 

22 

5 

A 

45 

3.9 

-2.5 

6.4 

32 

25 

0 

B 

50 

0.8 

+0.9 

- 0.1 

45 

25 

12 

B 

55 

- 2.4 

+0.9 

- 3.3 

46 

23 

12 

B 

57 

0.0 

+0.9 

- 0.9 

32 

24 

12 

C 

55 

2.2 

+0.6 

1.6 

16 

23 

1 

C 

41 

- 4.2 

+0.6 

- 4.8 

30 

25 

1 

c 

50 

2.3 

+0.6 

1.7 

24 

22 

0 

A 

42 

- 5.0 

-2.5 

- 2.5 

44 ‘ 

24 

11 

B 

50 

- 2.6 

+0.9 

- 3.5 

25 

22 

12 

B 

49 

- 2.1 

+0.9 

- 3.0 

16 

23 

0 

A 

45 

- 1.5 

-2.5 

1.0 

31 

24 

8 

A 

48 

3.2 

-2.5 

5.7 


* A designates “ sold without caxton,” B “ sold in carton but unbranded,” and C “ sold in 
carton with brand name.” 
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of the eggs in each dozen; X 3 , the weight of each dozen in ounces; 
X 4 , the number of white eggs in each dozen ; ^5) the type of carton the 
eggs were sold in; and Xi, the price of eggs per dozen, in cents. Net 
curvilinear regressions have been determined for the three quantitative 
factors by the successive approximation method, and estimated prices 
have been worked out by the regression equation 

X; = a' + MX 2 ) + MXs) + MX^) 

The residuals, obtained by subtracting these estimated prices from 
the observed prices, Xi, are shown in the table. The values in the last 
two columns are explained later. 

Determining the net influence of the new variable. The first step 
in determining the net regression of Xi on X 5 is to group the resid- 
uals from the previous curves, according to the new factor X 5 , 
and determine the average for each group. This gives results as 


Value of Xb Average of z"' 

A — ^no carton. —2.5 

B — carton +0.9 

C — carton and brand name + 0 . 6 


These results show that, after making allowances for the size, 
color, and quality of the eggs, those with unmarked cartons sold 3.4 
cents above those sold in bulk, on the average, but those with branded 
cartons sold only 3.1 cents above eggs in bulk. These results can- 
not be accepted as the final effect of package on price without first 
raising the question whether the curves previously determined to 
show the influence of the other factors might be changed somewhat 
were the type of package taken into account. Whether this will be 
true or not depends upon whether there is any correlation between 
the new factor and the factors previously considered, or whether they 
are quite independent of each other. This can be determined by 
sorting the other factors according to the values of X 5 , and determin- 
ing their averages for each group. The results are: 


Value of Xs 

j Averages of other independent variables 

Number of 

Xi 

Xs 

X 4 

cases 

A — ^no carton 

30.6 

23.1 

8.6 

17 

B— -carton 

31.6 

23.2 

9.6 

33 

C— carton and brand 

29.9 

23.8 

10.2 

24 
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There does seem to be some correlation between Z5 and the 
other variables. Apparently the eggs sold in unmarked cartons are, 
on the average, of the best quality and of medium size; the eggs sold 
in cartons under brand names are of larger size, but are not of such 
high quality, on the average; whereas those sold in bulk average 
medium in quality but low in size.^ Accordingly, the curves previ- 

2 The exact correlation between Xq and X2, Xs, and X4 can be computed by- 
estimating each of the other variables from the values of X5, using the averages 
of X2, X3, and X4 for each group of X5 as the estimated values of X2, X3, and X4, 
for the cases falling in each group. The residuals between the estimated and actual 
values, and their standard deviation, can then be computed for each of the three 
variables. Then the indexes of correlation can be computed in the usual way. 
When computed this way by using group averages instead of a continuous function, 
the special name correlation ratio is given to the correlation, and the symbol if) is 
used to designate it. This value may be more rapidly computed by the following 
formula (using F to represent the dependent variable, and X the independent vari- 
able, just as with simple correlation in Chapters 5 to 7 ) : 



Here riya, is the correlation ratio for Y values estimated from group averages when 
sorted on X; nc(Mo)^ is the number of cases in each group times the square of the 
average value of F for that group, 2 [no(Mo) 2 ] is the sum of all such values, Cy is 
the standard deviation of the variable being estimated, and n is the number of all 
the observations (= Eric) . 

The process may be illustrated by calculating T125, the correlation ratio between 
X2 and X5, from the data above : 




_ S a w a.. . .006493, 0» - 0.074 

n(J2 7 ,o 0 o .76 

The value as calculated is subject to the same correction equation ( 26 ) as the cor- 
relation index, with m = number of groups. 

■ So adjusted, -1125 shrinks to 0 , showing no real correlation. 

This same measure of correlation by group averages can be applied to quan- 
titative variables as well as to non-quantitative ones, but in that case it has less 
significance than the index of correlation, which relates to a continuous function 
instead of an irregular line of averages. 
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ously determined for the change in price with differences in size and 
in quality may have included some portion of the effect really asso- 
ciated with cartons instead. Now that at least an approximate 
measure has been obtained of the influence of carton on price, the 
previous curves may be modified by taking this factor also into 
account. 

Taking account of the non-quantitative variable in estimating 
and z. The first steps, in the procedure of allowing for the extent to 
which prices varied with the carton are shown in Table 70. In the 
column headed /(Z 5 ) the approximate influence of differences in carton 
on price are entered, the averages found in the tabulation on page 305 
being used.. Since these values would be added to the previous esti- 
mated values of Xi to obtain the new estimates, they may instead 
be subtracted from the previous residuals {z'") to obtain the revised 
residuals. The last column shows these new values for Before 
using these new values to see if any changes are necessary in the other 
regression curves we may first determine how much the standard error 
of estimate has been reduced by taking X 5 into account. This could 
be determined directly by computing the standard deviation of the 
new s"" values ; but a much shorter method is available, using the same 
principle employed in footnote 2. By the use of this method, the 
may be computed from the by the formula 





The necessary computations are: 


Xs 


Number of cases 

nMo 

n{Mo)^ 

A 

-2.5 

17 

-42.5 

106.25 

B 

0.9 

33 

29.7 

26.73 

C 

0.6 

24 

14.4 

8.64 



Sums 

1.6 

141,62 


So 


1 ft 

= ^ = 0.0216 


2 74(5.06)^ - (141.62 - 0.04) „„ _ 

== 


74 


== 4.87 
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Computing the standard error for estimates based on X5 and the other 
variables, we must recognize that the value of m has been increased by 
threeby the introduction of the new factor; so, whereas m was assumed 
to equal 8 previously, it now equals 11. Adjusting the values of 5.06 
for and 4.87 for cr^//// by equation (65), we find aSi./( 2,3,4) = 5*36, 
and Si./( 2,3,4 ,s) == 5-27. Apparently the introduction of as a 
factor has had as yet but slight effect on the accuracy with which egg 
prices might be estimated. 

Making further successive approximation corrections. It is still 
possible, however, that the regressions for the other factors might be 
modified now that X5 has been at least approximately allowed for. 
Consequently the values of 0'"' are classified according to the values of 
Z2, Z3, and X4, and the averages computed for each group. The 
averages given in Tables 71, 72, and 73 are secured. The averages in 
Table 71 suggest that the curve for /2 (X2) might be modified slightly, so 
as to rise more steeply in the portion up to X 2 = 40 and less steeply 
thereafter. Table 72 does not indicate any consistent relation between 
X3 and so no further change in fziX^) is indicated. Table 73 
indicates that the curve for /4(Z4) might also be altered slightly, so as 
to have a somewhat steeper slope. 

' TABLE 71 


Average Values of 2"" for CoRRESPONDnsra X2 Values 


X 2 values 

Number of ca§es 

Average of X 2 

Average of z"'' 

0-14 

2 

8.0 

-0.9 

. 15-19 

9 

17.2 

-0.2 

20-29 

23 

25.1 

+0.1 

30-39 

24 

33.5 

+0,3 

40-49 

16 

45.5 

-0.1 


If f^iX^) and /4(X4) were modified as suggested, a new estimated 
value of Xi might then be worked out, using these new curves and the 
previous curve for fs(X^), and using the values for /sCXs) already 
entered in Table 70. The new ^^s based on these new estimates might 
then be classified with respect to X5, to determine if any change need 
be made in the values for (X5) worked out on page 305. If any 
material change were found necessary in X5, the residuals might be 
corrected accordingly, and then averaged with" respect to X2, X3, and 
X4, to see if any further changes would be needed in their values. 
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This process of successive approximation should be continued until no 
further significant change was indicated in any of the curves, or until 
the Sij(2,dA,5) showed no further reduction. 

' TABLE 72 


Aveeage Values oe for Corresponding X3 Values 


X3 values 

Number of cases 

Average of 2''" 

20 

1 

-6.1 

21 

2 

5.0 

22 

13 

0.1 

23 

23 

0.2 

24 

25 

-0.1 

25 

8 

0 

26 

2 

-3.2 


In view of the fact that none of the averages of shown in Tables 
71 to 73 are so large but what they might very readily have occurred 
by chance, it does not seem worth while, in this problem, to carry out 
the additional steps just outlined. In a problem where the non- 
quantitative factor is an important one, however, and where it is 

TABLE 73 


Average Values of 2"" for Corresponding X4 Values 


X4 values 

Number of cases 

Average of X4 

Average of 2"" 

0 

7 

0 

1 -1.3 

1- 2 

5 

1.4 

-0.4 

3- 5 

4 

3.8 

+0.2 

8-11 

5 

10.0 

1 +0.5 

12 

53 

12.0 

+0.2 


significantly correlated with the other independent variables, the de- 
termination of the net function for that factor should be carried through 
,a sufiicient number of approximations to measure the final net effect of 
*each factor as accurately as possible. 

Taking the preliminary results shown on page 305 as the final 
measure of the influence of type of container on price, we may then 
conclude that eggs sold in an unmarked carton brought, on the average, 
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3.4 cents more per dozen than eggs of the same quality, size, and color 
sold in bulk, and 0.3 cent more than eggs sold in a carton with a brand 
name. (This last result might reflect the experience of consumers with 
branded eggs of poor quality, as indicated in the tabulation on page 305, 
which might tend to make them sell at a discount even when they were 
of equal quality.) The significance of the relation may be measured 
by the slight reduction in the standard error of estimate previously 
noted, or else by the increase in the index of multiple correlation. 
Computing the indexes of multiple correlation corresponding to the 
standard errors of estimate before and after the type of carton is 
allowed for, by equation (66.2), we find them to be P 1.234 = 0-59; 
Pi .2345 “ 0-62. The corresponding indexes of determination, 35 and 
38 per cent, indicate that taking into consideration the differences in 
the carton has increased the proportion of egg prices which can be 
explained by 3 per cent of the original variance, even after due allow- 
ance is made for the additional constants the process introduces into 
the estimating equation. 

It should be noted that the first approximation to the regression 
on non-quantitative factors can be made directly from the first set of 
residuals, computed from the linear multiple regression equation, 
instead of waiting until after approximate regression curves are de- 
termined for the other factors. In case a non-quantitative factor is 
a very important one, so that ignoring it in determining the net linear 
regressions may seriously impair their accuracy, it may be roughly 
included by designating successive groups by a numerical code which 
approximates the expected influence of the variable. Then if the 
true influence is of a different order from the expected influence, 
that fact will show up when the first approximation curves are worked 
out. (For the non-quantitative factor the averages of residuals must 
be interpreted as discrete points for each class, however, rather than 
as a continuous function.) Thus for the egg problem it might have 
been tentatively assumed that eggs in branded cartons would sell 
above eggs in unbranded cartons, and both would sell well above 
eggs in bulk. The bulk eggs could then have been designated by 1; 
the unbranded cartons by 3; and branded cartons by 4. The net 
linear regression would have been positive; but the analysis of the 
residuals would have revealed that the eggs in branded cartons really 
averaged lower in price (other factors equal) than the eggs in un- 
branded cartons, so the final conclusion would probably be much the 
same as the one just determined. 
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Summary. Where an independent factor is not a continuous 
variable, but may be classified into two or more groups, the regression 
of a dependent factor may be determined with respect to each group, 
while holding other factors constant by the usual multiple correlation 
process. Standard errors and indexes of correlation may be worked 
out to include the effects of non-quantitative independent factors 
equally as well as for continuously variable factors. 



CHAPTER 18 


BETERMIRIRG THE RELIABILITY OF CORRELATION 
CONCLUSIONS 

Early in this book it was pointed out that when any statistical 
measure, such as an average, is determined from a sample selected 
from a universe under study, the true value of that measure in the 
universe might be different from the value shown by the sample. 
'Methods were discussed which enable one to estimate how far the 
average from such a sample may vary from the true average, for a 
stated proportion of such samples. Such estimates enable one to judge 
how much confidence may be placed in an average calculated from a 
given sample. 

Simple Correlation 

Regression coefficients. Correlation constants determined from 
finite samples are just as subject to variation as are other statistical 
constants. Thus in an experiment 5 samples of 30 observations each 
were drawn at random from the same universe. The true value of 

TABLE 74 

Valties or hyx Secijked in Successive Samples Deawn feom the Same Untveese, 
WITH Diffekent Numbers of Observations 


30 observations 

50 observations 

100 observations 



0.175 

0.113 



-0.297 

0. 120 



0.144 

0.303 



0.130 

0. 197 


■n 

0.167 

0. 132 

True value 

0.152 

0.152 

0. 152 


bpx for the universe was 0.152. The regression of T on X was de- 
termined separately for each sample. The values ior by^ which were 
secured from the 5 samples varied from —0.136 to +0.449, as shown 
in Table 74. When 5 samples of 50 observations each were drawn, and 
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the regressions computed for each, the range was reduced to —0.297 
to +0.175; but the variation between samples was still large. Even 
when 100 observations were included in each sample, the regressions 
were by no means identical, though the range was reduced still more. 

It is evident that the observed values of by^ fell both above and 
below the true value for the universe from which the samples were 
being selected.^ It is also evident that the smaller the number of 
observations, the larger the variation in the results between different 
samples and the greater the possibility of a serious difference between 
the true value and that indicated by the sample. The amount of 
variation likely to be present in regressions determined from random 
samples of any specified size may be estimated by the equation 

Standard error of byx = - —y- (69) 

(TmVn 

Since this constant is computed from the adjusted value, no further 
adjustment is required. 

If only one of the samples in Table 74 had been obtained — say the 
first one with 50 observations — ^the observed value for byx would have 
been +0.175. The standard error of estimate for this sample was 
2.46, and the (Tx was 2.44. Computing the 'standard error of byx for 
this sample by means of equation (69), 


CTb 


2.46 2.46 

2.44V^ "" 17.25 


the value of byx, as determined from this single sample, may therefore 
be stated to be 0.175 + 0.143. 

The standard error of the regression coefficient is interpreted exactly 
the same as the standard error of the average was interpreted in 
Chapter 2. In two samples out of three, on the average, the observed 
regression will miss the true regression by not more than one standard 
error calculated from the sample. Therefore, if in this case we say 
that the true regression lies between 0.175 — 0.143 and 0.175 + 0.143, 
or between 0.032 and 0.318, we are making a statement of a type which, 
if made for a succession of such samples, will be wrong one time out of 
three, on the average. Similarly, if we said that the true regression 


^ In some textbooks, byx would be used to represent the regression as determined 
from the sample and jSys would be used to represent the true value of the corre- 
sponding regression in the universe from which the sample was drawn. In this 
notation, in Table 74, the value for = 0.152. In consulting textbooks using 
this notation, we should not confuse this use of the JB with the special definition 
given it in Chapter 13, equation (52). 
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probably lies between -0.111 and 0.461, i.e,, within a range of twice 
the standard error from the observed value, we are making a statement 
of a kind which, if made for a series of samples, will be wrong in one 
sample out of twenty, on the average. 

It happens, in this particular case, that four out of five of the 
observed regressions (for samples of 50) fall within one ar^ of the re- 
gression from the first sample.^ It also happens that the true value 
also falls within that range. This will not always be true, however. 
For example, if the sample, had happened to give the same results as 
the third sample of 30 observations, with = —0.136, the case might 
have been different. For that sample, the values of the other con- 
stants were such as to make cr^ = 0.109. The value of byco as indicated 
by this sample, therefore, —0.136 di 0.109, is such that the observed 
value lies 2.6 times its own 'standard error from the true value, 0.152. 
Although a departure as large as this would ordinarily be expected 
to occur only once out of every 100 samples on the average (0.009), 
still it may happen with any particular sample.^ For that reason, if 
very great accuracy is desired, a range of three times the standard 
error may be used as the criterion. There is but one chance out of 
nearly 400 (0.0027) that a given random sample will yield a constant 
such as a regression coefficient which will fall more than three times its 
own standard error away from the true value for the universe. 

These probabilities apply only in case there are thirty or more 
degrees of freedom (n-m) in the sample. As was pointed out in 
Chapter 2, if the number of degrees of freedom is less than thirty, 
the probabilities of falling outside of any given range of the true value 
are increased, as shown in Table A on page 23. In using this table 
for regression coefficients, subtract 1 from the number of cases in the 
sample before looking the probability up in the table.^ 

Thus if a value of = 0.50 ±: 0.12 were found from a. random 
sample of 11 cases, the reliability of the observed regression could be 
judged from the column headed 10 in Table A. That column indicates 

2 ^ more precise way of stating this comparison would be to show a series of 
regressions from samples drawn from the same universe, such as those listed in 
Table 74, with each sample regression followed by ± its own standard error. If 
that were done, it would then be found that, in two samples out of three, on the 
average, the value h yx + 06 would overlap the true value of hyx for the universe. 

® Probability tables, such as that given in Table A of Chapter 2, or shown 
graphically in Figure A, page 505, list these odds for various multiples of the cr. 

^ That is because two constants (a and 6) have been determined simultaneously 
in the process of getting b, whereas the table is stated for arithmetic means, which 
represent the determination of only a single constant. (See page 22, footnote 7.) 
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that, with samples of this size, 34 out of each 100 samples, on the 
average, would miss the regression in the universe by as much as 0.12 
(1 cTb) ; about 8 out of each 100 would miss by as much as 0.24 (2 <Xi ) ; 
and 15 samples out of each 1,000 would miss by as much as 3 cr&, or 0.36. 
Thus in this case, if we say that the true value probably lies between 
0.14 and 0.86, we are making a statement of the sort which is likely to 
be wrong only once or twice out of each hundred such statements — if 
the sample was drawn under such conditions that the formulas of 
simple sampling hold true. 

It should be noted from equation (69) that the standard error of 
the regression coeflScient varies inversely with the square root of the 
number of observations. The effect of this is illustrated in Table 74. 
The variation of the regression coefficients obtained from samples of 
100 observations is only about half as great as the variation of the 
regression coefficients from samples of 30. 

Regression line. Not only may the observed slope of the regression 
line vary from the true slope, but the elevation of the line, as observed 
from a sample, may vary from the true elevation. Formula (69) has 
already indicated a way of determining the standard error of the 
regression coefficient, and so of estimating the probable range within 
which the true slope lies. The height of the regression line is most 
accurately determined for the mean estimated value, of the de- 
pendent factor, corresponding to the observed mean value of X, the 
independent factor. If we define the mean as 


we may find its standard error by the formula 




Sy.x 
\/ n 


(70) 


The standard error of the whole regression line may now be deter- 
mined from equations (69) and (70). We may illustrate by data from 
the cotton-yield problem used as an example in Chapter 8, on page 147. 
With 14 observations, the values were = 16.70, ay^, = — '2.261, 

= 1.97, Sya^ = 8.28, = 0.73, My = = 30.64, o-, = 14.43. 

My> = - 2.261 + (16.70) (1.97) = 30.64 
8.28 

8-28 

0 . 73^/14 ■ 
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Since the estimated value, Y' equals Mj,' + b(x), the standard error 
of the estimate for any value of x will be composed of the sum of 
the standard errors of Mj,' and of b (x) . Standard errors are standard 
deviations; hence they can be summed only by adding their squares 
(as demonstrated in Appendix 2, Note 1). The standard error of Y', 
for any particular value of x, is therefore given by the equation ® 

(70.1) 

By using this relation, the calculation of the standard error of F', 
for selected values of Z, is shown in the following tabulation: 


Selected 

values 

of 

X 

Departures 

from 

mean 

X 

Calculation of o-y^ 

= (3.03a;) 

{(ThyzP^Y 

O^My' 

= (2.21)2 

i 

2 

(Tyr 

(W)2 

CTyr 

0.97 

-1.00 

-3.030 

9.1809 

4.8841 

14.0650 

3.75 

1.47 

-0.50 

-1.515 

2.2952 

4.8841 

7. 1793 

2.68 

1.97 

'o 

0 1 

0 

'4.8841 

4.8841 

2.21 

2.47 

0.50 

1.515 

2.2952 

4.8841 

7.1793 

2.68 

2.97 

1.00 

3.030 

9.1809 

4.8841 

14.0650 

3.75 

3.47 

1.50 

4.545 i 

20.6570 

4.8841 

25.5411 

5.05 

3.97 

2.00 

6.060 

36.7236 

4.8841 

41.6077 

6.45 


There are 14 cases; subtracting the one extra constant involved in 
correlation determinations gives 13 as the number of observations with 
which to judge from Table A the significance of these standard errors. 
Taking values midway between thos^ for 10 and for 16 cases, we find 
that the statement that the true values of bya and of My' do not differ 
from the observed values by more than the calculated standard errors 
will be wrong for 34 out of each 100 such statements, on the average. 
Similarly, the statement that they do not differ by more than twice the 
calculated standard errors will be wrong for 7 out of 100 such state- 
ments, on the average. The^ chances are therefore 93 out of 100 that 
the true regression line would fall within twice the standard errors just 
calculated. Plotting 2a-^' above and below the corresponding values of 
Y', given by the regression line, shows this range. These limits are 

5 Holbrook Working and Harold Hotelling, Applications of the theory of error 
to the interpretation of trends, Jmimal of the American Statistical Association 
Papers and Proceedings, xxiv, pp. 73-85, March supplement, 1929, 
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plotted in Figure 59, together with the original observations and the re- 
gression line. The limits within which the line probably fell could be 
shown in a similar manner for any other desired limit of probability. 
It is now clear why great caution must be exercised in extending even a 
linear regression* line beyond the range of the data from which it 
is derived. As is evident in the figure, the true position of the line 
becomes very uncertain as the limits of the data are approached, 
and increases rapidly beyond them. 



Fig. 59. Linear regression of cotton yield on irrigation water applied, and range 
within which the true relation probably lies. 

In many correlation problems, the regression line is the most im- 
portant result of the study. The confidence that can be placed in the 
line determined from a random sample is no greater than is indicated 
by the probable error of its slope, or the standard error zone of its 
position. Accordingly, the final statement of the regression coefficient 
or regression line should always indicate clearly the standard error 
or probable error zone, and should also state the number of observa- 
tions on which the '^conclusions are based. This will serve to caution 
the reader of the extent to which the values may vary from the true 
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value simply due to chance fluctuations of sampling, and so caution 
him not to attach more importanjce to them than their significance 
justifies. 

Correlation coefficients. In exactly the same way that regression 
coefficients will vary from sample to sample, all other statistical con- 
stants tend to vary. Regression coefficients from random samples 
tend to be normally distributed around the true value, so that the 
probability of a given departure from the true value occurring may 
be judged from the normal curve;® but that is not equally true of 
correlation coefficients. If the number of observations in the sample 
is exceedingly large, so that fairly stable results are secured, the dis- 
tribution of the observed correlations will tend to be nearly normal, 
so that the standard error may be estimated by the formula ^ 

1 — 

Standard error of Tyx ~ / (71) 

.Vn — 2 

This equation applies only when n is large, say 100 or more. To 
test the significance of correlation coefficients obtained from small 
samples, Fisher has developed the equation 


_ r\/n — 2 


(71.1) 


The value t is used to judge the probability of the occurrence of 
such a correlation purely by chance, in exactly the same way that 
the number of times an average is times its standard error is used 
to judge the probability of the significance of the average. Thus 
if a correlation of 0.60 is secured with a sample of 21 cases, t = 3.26. 
Looking up this value in Table A on page 23, or Figure A of Ap- 
pendix 3, using 20 for n,® we fiiid that only in one sample out of 200 
random samples, on the average, would a value this large or larger 
be obtained from a universe with no correlation present. If, however, 
a correlation of 0.60 had been secured with only 7 cases, t would equal 


® The normal curve is the basis for the probability data given in the last column 
of Table A of Chapter 2. 

^ Equation (71) holds precisely true only when the value used for r is the true 
correlation in the universe, rather than the value observed in the sample. This 
limitation does not apply to equation (71.1). 

8 Just as with regression coefficients, 1 less than the number of cases should be 
taken for n when Table A is used to judge the significance^ of a correlation coeffi- 
cient. The unadjusted correlation, r, should be used in all tests of significance, not 
the adjusted value r, 
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1.68, Figure A indicates that, with this value of i, the chances of 
getting a correlation this large or larger from random samples drawn 
from a universe with no true correlation would be almost 0.16. This 
means that out of 100 such samples obtained from a universe in which 
the true correlation was zero, 16, on the average, would show a cor- 
relation as high as 0.60.® 

Although this method may be used in conjunction with Table A 
to determine whether or not the correlations computed from small 
samples are any valid indication of a correlation in excess of zero, it 
cannot be used to determine the significance of the difference in cor- 
relation between two samples or to determine whether or not the 
correlation in a given sample exceeds any specific value. In the first 
illustration, for example, where r = + 0.60, one might wish to know 
the probability that the true correlation in the universe exceeds + 0.20. 
Owing to the skewed distribution of values of r when computed from 
small samples, this cannot be determined by a simple sampling formula. 
R. A. Fisher has devised a method, however, of so transforming 
observed values of r as to give them a normal distribution, and then 
solving such problems as this from the transformed values. For 
methods of dealing with this phase of sampling, the reader is referred 
to his presentation of the method in -Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, seventh edition, pages 202 to 211. 

Certain of Fisher^s methods to determine the reliability of observed 
correlations may be put into more simple form for general use, as 
shown in Figure B in Appendix 3. This figure is based upon the idea 
that, although we cannot state the true correlation existing in the 
universe from the correlation shown in a given sample, we can estimate 
a minimum value for the true correlation, with a given chance of being 
wrong. Figure B has been calculated, by Fisher^s methods, to show 
such probable minimum correlations in the universe, with the prob- 
ability that the statements based on the figure will be wrong for 
1 sample out of 20, on the average. The results have been plotted 
for different sizes of sample and observed correlations. Thus if a 
random sample of 20 gives an observed correlation of 0.70, the figure 
shows at a glance that we can say that the true correlation is greater 
than 0.44, with the expectation that such statements will be wrong 
only once in twenty times, on the average. Similarly, for an observed 
correlation of 0.55 with a sample of 35 cases, reading from the line 

^ See R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods jar Research Workers, seventh edition, 
Oliver and Boyd, London and Edinburgh, 1938, pages 197 to 202, for a fuller dis- 
cussion of the use of t in judging the reliability of correlation coefficients. 
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for observed correlation = 0.55, and interpolating between n = 30 and 
fi = 40; gives 0.32, which means that we can say that the true correla- 
tion is greater than 0.32, with the same degree of confidence. The 
figure can be used in a similar manner for any other size of sample 
up to 100, and any observed correlation. 

Figure B deserves close study, for it tells a great deal about the 
sampling reliability, or, rather, unreliability, of correlation coefficients. 
The bottom line, for example, shows that, when samples are drawn 
from a universe where the true correlation is zero, 1 sample out of 
20 will show a^ correlation as high as ±:0.60, on the average, with 
samples of 10 cases; as high as zt 0.49, with samples of 15 cases; and 
as high as zh 0.35, even with samples of 30 cases. Similarly, if the 
samples are drawn from a universe where the true correlation is 0.50, 
1 sample out of 20, on the average, will show a correlation as high 
as 0,81, with samples of 10; as high as 0.73, with samples of 20; 
and as high as 0.69, with samples of 30. Many other similar com- 
parisons can be made readily. For example, if the true correlation 
is 0.80 and samples of 10 cases are used, 5 per cent of the samples 
will show correlations as high as 0.93. These facts do not take into 
account the tendency of many students to examine a number of pos- 
sible, independent variables and to select for more detailed study those 
which show the highest correlation with the independent factor. If 
that is done, the possible minimum correlation in the universe, cor- 
responding to the correlation observed in the sample so selected, will 
be even lower than tvould be estimated from Figure B. 

Correlation indexes. The reliability of indexes of (curvilinear) 
correlation, p, determined from very large samples, may be judged by 
the use of the following equation: 

" 1 _ 2 
Standard error of index of correlation = — — : (72) 

V n — m 

In using Table A to test the significance of such correlations for small 
samples by the t method, we must deduct 1 less than the number of 
constants necessary to represent the regression line mathematically 
[the value m of equation (26) minus 1] from the number of cases 
before using Table A. Thus if a correlation index computed for a 
cubic parabola fitted to 7 observations were to be judged, its reliability 
would be determined by using the column headed 4. Since 4 constants 
would be represented in the regression equation, 7 — (m ~ 1) = 4. If 
the computation gives t = 2.8, Table A (or Figure A) indicates that 
7 out of 100 such samples, on the average, would give a correlation 
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as high or higher than the observed correlation, even if there were 
no true correlation in the universe. 

Empirical studies of the sampling variability of indexes of correla- 
tion indicate that they tend to be skewed in their distribution, just as 
do coefficients of correlation; therefore parallel special methods must 
be employed in judging their significance. Figures C, D, and E, on 
pages 507 to 509, prepared to apply to multiple correlation coefficients 
in the same way that Figure B applies to simple correlation coeflScients, 
may be used tentatively to judge the reliability of indexes of correla- 
tion, until more exact measures have been developed. Where m = 4 , 
Figure C (for i2i.234) be used; where m = 6 , Figure D (for 
■Ki. 23456) ; and where m = 8 , Figure E (for i2i.2345678) • These figures, 
also, are based upon methods developed by R. A. Fisher. 

Multiple Correlation 

Coefficients of multiple correlation and net regression. Correla- 
tion constants derived from multiple regression studies are even more 
subject to chance variation than are those from simpler analyses. In a 
random sample of 30 cases drawn from a known universe, for example, 
the following values were obtained: 

-^1.234 “ 0.538; 5i 2.34 = 0.583; 5i3.24 ~ 0.366; 614.23 “ 0.949 

By drawing 15 more random samples of 30 cases each, 10 of 50 cases, 
and 5 of 100 cases, values were secured for R and the 6 ’s as shown in 
the following statement and in that on the next page. 


Distribution of Values for Multiple Correlation Coefficients for 
Repeated Samples Drawn from the Same Universe (True Value 0.563) 


Range of values 

30 observations 

50 observations 

100 observations 

0.300-0.399 

4 

1 


0.400-0.499 

3 

5 


0.500-0.599 

4 

1 

4 

0.600-0.699 

4 

3 

1 

0.700-0.799 

1 




From these two tables w^ can see how the variation decreases as the 
number of cases increase, and can also see what values the constants 
from the several samples tend to center around, and so estimate the 
approx:imate true value. But some definite idea of the range within 
which this true value probably would lie could have been obtained by 
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computing the standard error of each constant by means of the 
formulas: 

Standard error for a coeifficient cf muL 
tiple correlation i 2 i .234 . . . n 

Standard error for a coeiScient of par- 
tial regression 612.34 . , . n 

Reliability of multiple correlation coefficient. The standard error 
for the value of R, 0 . 538 , given for our first sample works out to be 


1 “ -^ 1.234 


V 


n 


m 


>5h.234 . 


naiil 


R? 


2.34 


...n) 


( 73 ) 

( 74 ) 


Distribution of Values fob Net Regression Coefficients for Repeated 
Samples Drawn from the Same Universe 


Range of values 

30 

observations 

50 

observations 

100 

observations 

True value 

Values for 612 . 34 * 





-0.79 to 

-0.60 

1 




-0.59 to 

-0.40 

0 




-0.39 to 

- 0.20 

1 




-0. 19 to 

- 0.00 

0 

2 



Oto 

0.19 

2 

1 

1 


0.20 to 

0.39 

6 

4 

4 

+0.320 

0.40 to 

0.59 

4 

3 



0.60 to 

0.79 

3 




Values for 613 . 24 : 





-0.19 to 

- 0 

2 




Oto 

0.19 

3 




0.20 to 

0.39 

5 

6 

2 

+0.377 

0.40 to 

0.59 

2 

2 

2 


0.60 to 

0.79 

1 

1 

1 


0.80 to 

0.99 

2 

1 



1.00 to 

1.10 

1 




Values for 614 . 23 *. 





Oto 

0.19 





0.20 to 

0.39 


1 



0.40 to 

0.59.. 

1 

1 



0.60 to 

0.79 

8 

2 

1 2 


0.80 to 

0.99 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

+0.824 

1,00 to 

1.19 

4 

1 



1.20 to 

1.39 


1 



1.40 to 

1.59 






The standard errors of the s,ev§rai n§t regression coefficients can be deter- 
mined at the same time that the repessinn coegcients are deteriniped, and as part 
of the same set of computationSj §§§ Appendix 1? ‘‘Methods pf Copiputation.” 
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0.139. If we ignore the fact that the distribution of R, just as of r, 
is not normal, we may interpret that roughly by saying that in 2 out 
of 3 such samples, on the average, the true value of R in the universe 
will be within the range R ±z cte, or between 0.40 and 0.68. As it 
happens for this particular sample, the true value, 0.563, does lie within 
this range. Ten of the 16 samples, or 63 per cent, gave values falling 
within 0.139 of the true value, so the computed standard error is not 
so misleading in this particular case. For still smaller samples, or for 
higher correlations, the standard error computed by equation (73) 
would be less reliable. For such cases we would use instead the 
equation: 


Fi.234 ““ 'in 

V 1 — ili.234 


(74.05) 


This equation is used together with Table A to judge whether there 
is real evidence that the true correlation exceeds zero, just as equation 
(71.1) is used in the case of the correlation coefficient and index. In 
using Table A, m ~ 1 must be subtracted from the number of observa- 
tions. (This also applies in using Table A for coefficients of net re- 
gression.) For more exact interpretations, Fisher ^s transformation 
method, previously referred to, may be utilized.^^ 

For small samples, the reliability of coefficients of multiple correla- 
tion varies not only with the correlation and the size of sample, but also 
with the number of independent variables. Fisher has developed 
an exact method for judging the probable significance of observed 
coefficients of multiple correlation.^^ Figures C, D, and E on pages 507 
to 509 provide a simple method of applying his conclusions for mul- 
tiple correlation coefficients, in the same way that Figure B provides 
for simple correlation coefficients. For problems involving 3, 5, and 7 
independent factors, respectively, these figures show the approximate 
minimum true correlation that probably exists in the universe with any 
size of sample up to 100, and for any observed correlation, with the 
probability that the statements based on the figure will be right for 
19 samples out of 20, on the average. Thus if, with 30 observations, 
a correlation of J 2 i. 2?456 = O-SO should be obtained, we can say that 
the true correlation (from Figure D) is at least 0.58. Similarly, if 


See 469 to 474 in Appendix 1. "Methods of Computation,” for the most 
effective method of computing the standard errors of net regression coefficients, 
according to emmtion (74L 

A. Fisher, The general sampling distribution of the multiple correlation 
coefficient, Proceedings of the Royal Society, A, Vol. 121, pp. 654r-673, 1928. 
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for 50 observations a correlation of i2i.234 = 0.62 were obtained, 
Figure C gives 0.42 as the probable minimum correlation in the sample. 
These conclusions, of course, apply only if the conditions of random 
sampling are fulfilled. Problems with 2, 4, or 6 independent variables 
may be considered by interpolating between the corresponding values 
given for 1, 3, 5, or 7 independent variables. 

Considering the problem mentioned above, where a sample of 30 
observations showed i?i.234 = 0.538, Figure C gives a value of 0.16 as 
the probable minimum correlation. From the single sample we could 
then say that the true correlation is probably at least 0.16 in the 
universe from which the sample was drawn, with one chance in 
twenty of being wrong. 

Figures C, D, and E show the possibilities of getting high correla- 
tions from a random sample, even when there is little or no correlation 
in the universe from which that sample was drawn. Thus for three 
independent variables. Figure C shows that, if samples of 15 observa- 
tions are used, in 1 sample out of 20, B1.234 will be as large as 0.69, 
even if the correlation in the universe is zero, and as large as 0.78, 
even if the true correlation in the universe is only 0.40. Similarly, if 
there are 7 independent variables. Figure E shows that, if samples 
of 20 cases are used, in .l sample out of 20, on the average, Ei. 2345678 
will be as high as 0.79, with zero correlation in the universe; 0.85, 
with 0.50 in the universe; and 0.91, with 0.70 in the universe. Even 
with samples as large as' 100 cases, jBi .2345678 5 per cent of the 

samples will be as high as 0.37 for samples drawn from a universe with 
zero correlation, and as high as 0.57 for samples drawn from a uni- 
verse with 0.40 as the true correlation. Figure D gives similar prob- 
abilities for 5 independent variables. Many other combinations of 
size of sample, true correlation in the universe, and observed correlation 
for 5 per cent of the samples are given in these figures. 

If the several independent variables in the multiple correlation 
had been selected by considering a large number of possible inde- 
pendent variables, and by retaining only those which showed the 
highest gross or net correlation with Zi, there is a much larger pos- 
sibility of the correlation in the sample exceeding the true correlation 
in the universe by a wide margin. In fact, it is almost certain to be 
erroneously high. If error calculations are to be used to judge the 
sampling significance of the correlations or regressions observed, the 
variables must be selected purely on, logical or deductive grounds (as 
discussed at length in Chapter 24), rather than on any such basis of 
empirical selection of those which show the apparent closest relation. 
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It should always be remembered that, if the choice is purely empirical, 
the next following period might readily reverse the order of apparent 
importance of the several variables. 

Reliability of net regression coefficients. Turning to the meaning 
of the regression coefficients, we may illustrate the case with one con- 
stant, fci 2 . 34 - The value given by the original sample was 0.538. For 
that sample (X 2 = 2.53, S 1.234 = 2.81, and 122.34 = 0.708. If these 
values are substituted in equation (74), the standard error works out 
to be 0.287. The observed regression may therefore be stated to be 
0.538 ± 0.287. This indicates that we can say that the true regression 
probably lies between 0.251 and 0.825, with the expectation that such 
statenients will be right two times out of three, on the average; or 
we can say that it lies between —0.036 and 1 . 112 , with the expectation 
that such statements will be wrong only one time out of twenty 
(0.045). Actually, the true value in this case was 0.320, or within 
the first range. It may be noted that 11 of the 16 samples showed 
regression coefficients for £> 12.34 within 0.287 of the true value, and 
all but one fell within 0.574 of the true value. Again this illustrates 
how the variability of constants which tend to be normally distributed 
may be estimated by appropriate error formulas, and hence how the 
reliance to be placed in conclusions from a given sample may be 
judged. 

From equation (74) it is evident that the reliability of a net regres- 
sion coefficient varies directly with the multiple correlation of the 
dependent factor with the other factors, but inversely with the multiple 
correlation of the particular independent factor with the other inde- 
pendents. The more closely a particular independent factor can be 
estimated from the other independent factors present, the less ac- 
curately can the net relation of the dependent factor to it be determined. 

The qualifications the use of this error formula throws around 
regression results may be illustrated in a problem where the theory 
of sampling is fairly applicable, namely, the relation between the feed 
a herd of cows receives and the resulting milk production. Table 
75 shows these results for two different studies. 

This table illustrates two points: first, that the regression results 
are not very accurate even with a multiple correlation of 0.80; and, 
second, that the reliability of the regressions varies from variable to 
variable, being much greater in some cases than in others. It is obvious 
that some of the regressions would have no statistical significance at all, 
whereas others would indicate the probable relations within a fairly 
close range of accuracy. 
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Thus for the percentage of lime, with the P.E. = 67.4 per cent of the 
regression, there is 1 chance out of 2 that the true net regression varies 
from that observed in this sample by two-thirds of the observed value, 
and 1 chance out of 6 that the true net regression is of opposite 
sign from that observed. With the total digestible nutrients, on the 
other hand, with the probable error only 12 per cent of the observed 
value, there is but little chance that the observed value differs from the 
true regression by more than 30 per cent, and very little chance that it 
differs as much as 40 per cent. 

If the regression equation is to be used solely as a basis for making 
new estimates of the value of the dependent factor to be expected 
for given values of the independent factors, then the accuracy of the 
several regression coefficients does not make such a great difference. 
Any deficiency in one may be compensated for by an excess in an- 
other. (This does not hold true, however, if estimates are made for 
extreme values of variables whose regressions are subject to large 
errors. See Chapter 19 on this point.) But if the major interest is not 
in the total estimate, but in the changes in the dependent factor with 
changes in each particular independent factor, then the reliability of 
each particular regression coefficient becomes of real importance. In 
the illustration cited, for example, it would not do to know merely 
that the milk production per cow varied both with protein content and 
with lime, if it was desired to know how much to allow for protein and 
how much for lime in compounding a ration. Instead, the probable 
errors indicate that the influence of protein (as represented in the 
^^nutritive^^ ratio) has been fairly accurately measured, whereas the 
influence of lime has not been accurately measured at all Not much 
confidence therefore can be placed in the conclusions as to this latter 
factor. 

In any correlation study where the results are based upon a sample 
of observations drawn at random from a known universe, and where 
any importance is to be attached to the values found for the several 
regression coefficients, it is essential that the standard errors of each 
of those coefficients be determined and considered. As is illustrated 
in the examples just discussed, a sample may have a very significant 
multiple correlation and yet yield regression coefficients for some 
variables which are almost entirely the result of chance fluctuation, 
and therefore of little or no significance. This may occur even with 
moderately large samples, such as the sample of 95 cases in the first 
example just considered. Computation, presentation, and discussion 
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of the standard errors of the regression coefficients are therefore vital 
parts of any such multiple correlation studyd^ 

TABLE 75 


Probable Errors of Partial Regression- Coefficients, in Per Cent 

OF THE VaL-DE of THE COEFFICIENT * 


Item 

Wisconsin study 

Minnesota study 

Number of observations •. 

95 

10 

0.805d=0.039 

77 

8 

0.862d=0.034 

Number of variables 

Multiple correlation, adjusted for number of 
variables 



Probable Error op Regression Coefficients f 


Independent variable 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total digestible nutrients 

12.0 

11.5 

9.5 

Nutritive ratio 

12.4 

Per cent of protein *^good” 

28.3 

Per cent of lime 

67.4 


Per cent summer feeding 

17.5 


Per cent silage 

21.5 

13 7 

Fat test of milk 

10.6 

3.7 

Per cent fall freshening 

18.5 

11.8 

Value per cow 

26.8 

Age of cows 

17.9 

Per cent grain in ratio 


20.2 




* Mordecai Ezekiel, The application of the theory of error to multiple and curvilinear correla- 
tion, Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. XXIV, No. 165 A, March, 1929, Supple- 
ment, p. 103., 

t The coefficients are for the net regression of milk production on the factors stated. P.E. 
= 0.6745 of the standard error. 


Multiple curvilinear correlation. All the formulas for multiple 
regressi9n constants cited up to this point have been derived for 

For illustrations of tyays of presenting net regression coefficients, together 
with their standard errors, see M. J, B. Ezekiel, P. E. McNall, and F. B. Morrison, 
Practices responsible for variations in physical requirements and economic costs of 
milk production on Wisconsin dairy Agricultural Experiment Station of 

Wisconsin Research Bulletin 79, August, 1927, pp. 21-2S; and Kathryn H. Wylie 
and Mordecai Ezekiel, The cost curve for steel production, Journal of Political 
Economy, Yol. XL VIII, pp. 792-93, December, 1940. 
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linear correlation use. For curvilinear multiple correlation results, 
however, no measures of the probable error have yet been devised for 
the freehand process by logical and mathematical deduction. Ex- 
periments mentioned previously were initiated to provide at least 
some empirical measures of reliability. The results indicate that the 
index of multiple correlation must be corrected for the number of 
constants involved or assumed just as much as the coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation, as has already been illustrated. 

The reliance to be placed on regression curves requires separate 
treatment. Where those curves are determined by fitting mathematical 
functions, the probable accuracy with which the true relation is ex- 
pressed by the mathematical curve may be judged by error formu- 
las which have been worked out mathematically by an extension of 
the same methods upon which those previously presented were based. 
For regression curves determined by the successive approximation 
process or by the graphic approximation process, no such mathemati- 
cal treatment is possible. Experimental study of the reliability of 
regression curves determined by successive approximations, however, 
has thrown some light on the reliability of such curves and made it 
possible to state the following general principles : 

First, the reliability of regression curves appears to vary inversely 
with the standard error of estimate for the entire sample. 

Second, the reliability of any point on a regression curve appears to 
vary directly with the square root of the number of observations on 
which that portion of the curve was based. 

Third, the reliability of any point on a regression curve, when 
stated as the difference between the value of the function at that 
point and the value of the function at the point corresponding to the 
mean of the independent variable, appears to vary inversely with the 
square root of the distance the selected point is from the mean of the 
independent variable, measured in units of the standard deviation of 
the independent variable. 

All these points apply equally to simple regression curves and net 
regression curves, computed while holding the influence of other factors 
constant. For net regression curves, one further point is involved, the 
extent to which one independent factor tends to vary with the other 
independent factors, which may be stated: Fourth, the reliability of 
points on a net (or partial) regression curve appears to vary inversely 
with the multiple curvilinear correlation of the particular independent 
factor with the other independent factors. 
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The following formulas give a rough approximation to the standard 
error of net regression curves. These formulas express the four points 
just mentioned. In experimental work, these formulas, when com- 
puted from the results shown by individual samples have, on the 
average, successfully indicated the range within which the true re- 
gression curves lie 17 times out of 20 (using a range of twice the com- 
puted standard error). The proportion of very large errors, up to 
5 or more times the computed standard errors, has been larger than 
would be expected from a normal distribution of errors. These pre- 
liminary formulas may leave out some essential element in occasional 
cases, or the results of graphic freehand curve fitting may show errors 
in exceptional samples out of proportion to those ordinarily made.^^ 


(74.1) 


(74.2) 

Since several new symbols are introduced in these two equations 
to cover the points which have been enumerated, they will first be 
defined. 

The symbols have exactly the ^me meaning for both equations, 
except for the additional term (1 — Pi. 34 ) in equation (74.2) for regres- 
sion curves determined by multiple correlation. The standard errors 
of estimate, Sy.f(x), and /Si./( 2 , 3 , 4 ) have the same meaning as defined 
in equations (21.1) to (22.2) and (64) or (65); cxx and 0-2 are the usual 
standard deviations of the independent variable. The new terms have 
the following meanings: 

/(Xm) means the reading from the regression curve f(X) for the 
point where X is equal to Mx*. 

fi 2 . 24 :(XM 2 ) means the reading from the net regression curve /i 2 . 34 (^ 2 ) 
for the point where X 2 = M 2 . 

riu represents the number of observations falling within some 
selected group interval of X or X 2 , with Z®, the point for which the 
accuracy of the curve is to be determined, at the center. This interval 

The derivation of these formulas is given in Mordecai Ezekiel, The sampling 
variability of linear and curvilinear regressions, AnnaU of Mathematical Statistics, 
September, 1930. 


The formulas are: 


^/(X) -/(Xu) 








2 

(T^Tlu 


>Si./(2,3.4)^^2 
<^ 2 '^ u 0 - P2.34) 
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must be taken large enough to include the observations which were 
taken into account in determining the shape of that portion of the 
curve, yet small enough not to take in observations whose values did 
not enter into the determination of that part of the curve. 

u designates the range over which n^c is taken, stated in units of the 
independent variable X or Z 2 , and using the same units as those in 
which the standard deviation, 0 - 2 , is stated. Thus if the standard 
deviation is in units of pounds or dollars, u is also stated in pounds 
or dollars. 

The other term, x or has the same meaning as used previously — 
the deviation of the independent variable from the mean of that vari- 
able, stated in the same terms as the standard deviation is stated in. 
Thus for the point along the curve where the independent variable 
has the value Xa, x = Xa^ M^. There is this difference from the 
usual usage, however, — in equations (74.1) and (74.2) x and X 2 are 
to be taken as positive numbers without regard to sign. 

The several steps in working out the reliability of a regression curve, 
and the meaning of the results, may be illustrated by applying these 
equations to one of the curves previously determined. 

The reliability of the regression curve worked out for cotton yields 
in Chapter 8 may be tested by equation (74.1). The curve obtained 
(Figure 23), on page 154, shows that with an average application of 
water, 1.97 feet, a yield of 328 pounds of cotton would probably be 
obtained, whereas with an application of 1.4 feet of water, a yield of 
195 pounds would probably be obtained. Apparently reducing the ap- 
plication of water 0.57 foot would reduce the yield of cotton by 133 
pounds. How accurate is this last conclusion? 

Picking out the values necessary to compute the standard error 
according to equation (74.1), we have Sy.f(^) = 80.7 pounds, = 0.73 
foot, and x = 0.57 foot. Noting that the average yield in the groups 
of 1 to 1.4 feet of water and 1.5 to 1.9 feet of water both had some 
influence in determining the position of the curve at 1.4 feet, we may 
let the interval for which we take the number of cases extend half way 
into the upper group, or to 1.7, and an equal distance below 1.4, or to 
1.1. The number of items for then, will include all the cases having 
1.05 or more feet of water applied, and less than 1.75 feet applied, 
a range of 0.70 , foot. The number of cases falling in this range 
(Table 31 on page 000) is found to be 6; so = 6 and u = 0.70. 
Substituting these several values in equation (74.1), we ‘find the 
arithmetic to be as follows: 
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Standard error of decrease of 133 pounds 

JslfMUx j(80.7)^(0.70)(^ /(^) (0.70) (0.57) . 

^ <r!nu ' (0.73)2(6) ^ (0.5348) (6) “■ 

Standard error = 28.5 


The difference of 133 pounds, therefore, has a standard error of 
29 pounds. The statement that the reduction of 0.57 foot in water 
applied reduces yields by 133 pounds, therefore, really means that 
the reduction is probably between 104 and 162 pounds, but there is at 
least 1 chance in 20 that it is as little as 77 pounds, or as much as 189 
pounds. That is, if we make the statement that the true value for all 
the farms in the universe lies between 77 and 189 pounds, we should be 
wrong in at least 1 out of 20 such statements, on the average. (Table A 
need not be considered in computing these chances, unless the total 
number of observations in the problem, n “ m, is less than 30. Then 
n — m should be used to find the column to determine the probabilities 
from, rather than In this case, witk?^ — m = 11, the conclusions 
are not quite so reliable as these statements indicate.) 

It should be noted that the estimated range of error would not 
have been changed very greatly if a different interval had been used for 
u. Had the range from 1.25 to 1.45 been taken instead, u would have 
been 0.30 and would have been 5. If these values are substituted 
in equation (74.1) instead of the ones used previously, the standard 
error works out as somewhat lower than before. The greater the total 
number of observations, the less effect a change in u will have on the 
computed error— it is only the small number of cases and very irregular 
distribution that causes as considerable a difference as in this par- 
ticular case — and even so, the indicated reliability is still of the same 
order. 

To compute the range of error for the entire curve, we may pick 
out a number of selected points— say at each 0.2 foot of water — and 
work out the error for the reading at each of those points. The process 
may be shortened by noting that, in equation (74.1), the values of the 
several terms remain unchanged for every point along the curve, with 
the exception of u, and x; and that, if the same range is taken for 
u at each point, only the two other values are changed. Accordingly, 
equation (74.1) may be restated as follows: 

; where fc = (74.11) 

Uu 
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Since the value of k is the same for every point along the curve, it can 
be worked out once for all; then all that needs to be computed at each 

point is , the product k — , and the square root of the product. 

Tlu 


The work of applying this process to the cotton-yield curve may be 
shown in tabular form. First the value of k must be worked out. If 
we continue to use the same range for u as before, 0.70 foot of water, 
the computation is: 


SjfMU (80.7)^(0.70) 

4 ( 0 . 73)2 


8,538 


The next step is to enter X for each selected point, compute the 
value of X, and determine the value of and of x/nu] then multiply 
by k and extract the square root. These several steps are shown in 
Table 75A. 

TABLE 75A 

Computing the Standaed Errors for Points Along a Begrbssion Curve 


X 

X 


X 

Till 

(Error)2 

*(i) 

Error 

k ^ 

\ Uu 

1.2 

0.77 

6 

0.12833 

1095.71 

33.1 

1.4 1 

0.57 

6 

0.09500 

811.11 

28.7 

1.6 

0.37 

8 

0.04625 

384.89 

19.6 

1.8 

0.17^ 

6 

0.02833 

241.91 

15.5 

2.0 

0.03 

5 

0.00600 

51.23 

7.1 

2.2 

0.23 

4 

0.05750 

490.94 

22.1 

2.4 

0.43 

3 

0.14333 

1223.78 

35.0 

3.5 

1.53 

2 

0.76500 

6531.57 

80.8 


The values of riu are determined just as in the single case before, 
by taking all the cases falling within 0.35 foot above and 0.35 foot 
below the value of X selected. Thus for X = 1.2, there are 6 cases 
between 0.85 and under 1.55; whereas for X = 2.4, there are but 3 cases 
between 2.05 and below 2.75. The series of values in the column 
add to considerably more than the total number of observations, since 
the range taken is such that there is considerable overlapping. This 
does not affect the final errors computed, however, since the unit 
selected for u tends to have no effect on the size of the computed error. 
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The importance of the errors shown in the last column of Table 
75A may be judged by comparing them to the values to which they 
apply — ^the difference between the estimated cotton yield for the several 
. values of X and the yield estimated for the mean value of X. Table 
75B shows this comparison. 

TABLE 75B 


Deviation op Points on a Regression Curve from the Value for the 
Mean, and the Standard Errors 


X 

/(X) 


Standard errors * 

2.25 (standard error) f 

1.2 

1 

145 

-183 

±33 

±75 

1,4 

195 

-133 

±29 

±65 

1.6 

248 

- 80 

±20 

±44 

1.8 

293 

- 35 

±16 

±35 

1.9 

328 

0 



2.0 

335 

7 

± 7 

±16 

2.2 

376 

48 

±22 

±50 

2.4 

414 

86 

±35 

±79 

3.5 

543 

215 

±81 

i 

±182 


.* From Table 75A. 

fFor a case where n — w = 11, range from the true value within which 95 per cent of the 
sample values will fall, on the average. 


The standard errors will have to be interpreted with respect to the 
total number of observations, adjusted by m. For this problem, m = 3, 
so Table A should be entered with 12. Interpolating, we. find that for 
such samples a departure of more than one standard error from the true 
value is likely to occur 34 times out of 100, and a departure of more 
than twice the standard error is likely to occur about 8 times out of 100 
(as compared to less than 5 times for a very large sample). To 
estimate the extent of the true differences in yield lying beyond the 
observed differences which will be exceeded only in one sample out 
of 20, on the average, it is necessary to add about zb 2.25 'times the 
standard error to the observed differences. This value is accordingly 
entered in the final column of Table 75B.*® 

In view of the rather rough approximation to the true standard error of the 
curves given by these formulas, this use of Table A may be a refinement which is 
hardly justified. As indicated before, 2 or 3 samples out of 20, on the average, 
may show departures exceeding twice the standard error, as calculated by this 
method. 
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Just as witR a regression line, the value of Y corresponding to the 
mean value of X is not exactly certain. No special sampling study 
has been made of regression curves in this connection-: It would hardly 
be correct to apply equation (70) directly to this, as the central value 
for a freehand regression curve is not as definitely determined as for a 
straight regression line. Accordingly, the errors may be interpreted 
only with respect to differences from the mean value, rather than with 
respect to actual values. 

The regression curve with its computed standard error is shown in 
Fig. 60, together with the wider range to reduce the probability of error 
to 0.05. This chart indicates the interpretation which may be given 
to the computed errors. The inner borders indicate the range within 
which the relation probably lies, with the regression curve from 1 
sample out of 3, on the average, differing from the true curve by more 
than the range shown; whereas the outer borders indicate the range 
within which the true curve probably falls, wdth at least 1 sample out of 
20, on the average, giving a regression curve which differs from the 
true curve by more than the range showm. 

It is now quite evident why the table showing the relation according 
to the regression curve, as set forth in Chapter 8, page 154, was not 
carried beyond 2.5 feet of water. In fact, it might be just as well not 
to carry it beyond 2.25 feet, to judge from Figure 60, for at 2.5 feet 
there is at least 1 chance out of 20 that the true difference in yield 
above the yield for the average water application differs from that 
estimated by nearly the difference shown in the estimate. The wide 
range of possible error for the true position of this curve reflects both 
the small number of observations upon which it is based and the 
relatively low correlation shown by those observations. Even so, the 
computed range of error indicates what degree of reliance can be 
placed in the findings under these limiting conditions, and so makes 
the results of the analysis of more value than if we had no knowledge 
of their probable stability. 

- It is evident from the illustration that certain portions of a regres- 
sion curve may be much less accurately determined than certain other 
portions. It is not merely the total number of observations in the 
sample, but the way they are scattered or bunched along the curve 
which is fitted, which affects the reliability of the various portions of 
the regression curve. 

The process of working out the standard error for a net or partial 
regression curve is exactly the same as that just illustrated, except 
that equation (74.2) is used instead of (74.1) . The computation may 
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be broken into two steps just as illustrated for simple correlation, as 
follows: 


^/l2 .34 (-^2) — /l2 .34 ( 2) 



where 




^l./(2,3,4)^ 

<ri(l-Pi.34) 


(74.21) 


The multiple curvilinear intercorrelation of each independent vari- 
able with the remaining independent variables can be determined fairly 
rapidly by the use of the short-cut graphic method. Thus for the 



Fig. 60. Curvilinear regression of cotton yield on irrigation water applied, and 
range within which the true relation probably lies. 


second problem used in Chapter 16, computation of the standard error 
zone for the several independent variables involves determination of 
the index of multiple correlation, P, for each of the three supplementary 
regression relations, as follows: 

(A) P 2.34 from X 2 = f2ZAiXz) +/24.3(A^4) 

(B) P 3.24 from ■X.a == /32.4(A^2) +/34.2(^4) 

(C) P4.23 from X 4 =/ 42 . 3 (^ 2 ) +/43;2(X3) 
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In these three regression equations, to prevent confusion the same 
notation has been used for the subscripts to the “fs"’ in designating the 
several net regression curves as is used ordinarily in distinguishing 
the several net regression coejBScients. 

After the three sets of regression curves, (A), (B), and (C), are 
determined by the short-cut process, the final residuals for each may 
be read off from the final charts, the values of and 4 '^? , 0*3 and 4 ', 
<r 4 and determined, and the values of P2.34, B3.24J and P4.23 com- 
puted from these by equation (66.3), just as was illustrated in Chapter 
16. With these three values, and the standard deviations of all the 
variables, we can then compute the standard error zone- for each net 
regression curve by equation (74.21), carrying through for each variable 
in turn computations similar to those just indicated. 

TABLE 75C 


Computing the Standard Errors for Points along the Net Regression 

Curve 


X 2 

1 

Tt-ii 

■ £2 
nu 

(Error)2 

<i) 

Error 

25 

37.97 

3 

12.66 

24.41 

4.9 

35 

27.97 

4 

6.99 

13.48 

3.7 

45 

17.97 

3 

5.99 

11.55 

3.4 

55 

7.97 

2 

3.98 

7.67 

2.8 

65 

2.03 

5 

.41 

.79 

0.9 

75 

12.03 

7 

1.72 

3.32 

1.8 

85 

22.03 

7 

3.15 

6.07 

2.5 

95 

32.03 

4 

8.01 

15.44 

3.9 


Carrying out these curvilinear correlation analyses, we obtain values 
of Pi .34 = 0.6986 and P |.24 = 0.4809. The standard deviations are 
also computed, giving cr| = 513.76 and 0-3 = 44.43. The M 2 — 62.97, 
and Mz = 69.87. The values of and o-i, page 294, are 14.93 and 
51.70, respectively. 

Using equation (74.21), we next calculate the value of ¥. This 
involves deciding on the value of u to use. For X 2 , where the observa- 
tions run from 18.3 to 88.3, an interval of 20 seems appropriate, begin- 
ning at 15. Accordingly, k' becomes 

7 ./ _ >Si./( 2 , 3 . 4 )'^ _ (14.93)(20) ^ 

<^ 2(1 - 'P2.34) (513.76)(1 ~ 0.6986) 
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Table 75C shows the work set up in the same form as in Table 
75A. The values in the column are taken from Table 69A of 
Chapter 16, by calculating the frequency of X 2 in each 20-unit range 
around the values stated. ^ Thus, for the group with X^ = 35, 
there are four observations in the range from 25 to 45, and 4 is there- 
fore the riu value for this group. The next group, X 2 = 45, includes 
the range 35 to 55, with three observations. The fact that some ob- 
servations are counted twice makes no difference, as that is allowed for 
by the inclusion of the u value in equations (74.2) and (74.21). 

Similarly, for the regression /i3.24(A3), k' becomes 

. _ (14.93)(10) _ 

^1(1 - Pi.24) (44.43) (1 - 0.4809) 

Here, with X3 varying from 59 to 86, units of 10 are used for u. The 
computation of the errors is as follows: 


TABLE 75D 

Computing the Standard Errors for Points along the Net Regression 

Curve /i3.24(A3) 


Xs 


Uu 

£2 

riu 

(Error)^ 

nu 

Error 

V nu 

60 

9.87 

4 

2.47 

15.99 

4.0 

65 

4.87 

3 

1.62 

! 10.49 

3.2 

70 

0.13 

12 

.01 

.06 

0.3 

75 

5.13 

12 

.43 

! 2.78 

1.7 

80 

10.13 

1 

1 10.13 

1 65.57 

8.1 

85 

15.13 

1 

15.13 

97.94 

9.9 


The values for Uu are likewise obtained from Table 69 A, taking the 
frequencies of X3 in each 10-unit range around the Z3 values selected. 

The standard errors as computed in Tables 75C and 75D could 
next be compared with the values to which they apply, by working 
out the departures of the net regression curves from their means just 
as was shown in Table 75B. That step will be omitted here. Instead, 
the errors are plotted graphically as zb departures from their respective 
net regression curves, as shown in Figure 61. In this case, with n = 18, 
and m = 8 (note page 293 of Chapter 16), we enter Table A (or 
Figure A) with 11 to find the significance of the departure. That 
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gives us approximately 0.34. Accordingly, we conclude that in one 
sample out of three, 'on the average, the net regressions would miss the 
true regressions in the universe by larger amounts than those indicated 
in Figure 61 for this particular problem. 

When we compare the zones of standard error in Figure 61 with the 
distribution of the original observations as shown in Figures 51 and 52 
of Chapter 16, we see that the values of the independent variable for 
which the regression is fairly accurately determined are the values 


Cost per ton 



^ -Wages in cents per hour 


Fig. 61 . Curvilinear net regressions of steel costs per ton on operation rate and 
wage rates, and standard error range for the net regressions. 

where the bulk of the observations fall. Thus, in the case of X 2 , 
capacity operated, the observations are thickly clustered from 65 to 90, 
and thinly spread over the rest of the range. In consequence, the zone 
of standard error is narrowest in this region where relatively more 
observations were available to determine the slope of the curve. 
Similarly, for X 3 , wage rates, the bulk of the observations fell between 
70 and 75, with a thin scatter below 70 and with only one observation 
above 80. This distribution also is faithfully reflected in the standard 
errors, with a very wide error zone about 75, indicating that little 
is known of the slope of the regression curve in that range. The error 
equations (74.2) and (74.21) have this especial property of indicating 
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the accuracy of determination of the various 'portions of each regres- 
sion curve, in view of the adequacy with which that portion of the 
curve is represented by the distribution of the observations in the 
sample. 

It will also be noted, in Figure 61, that if a horizontal line were 
passed through the mean of each curve (the point of zero error) it 
would fall entirely within the standard error zone for most of its length 
for /i3. ,24 but would fall largely outside the zone of error for 

/l 2 . 34 (Z2). That means that there is no certainty that there was 
any net relation between costs (X^) and wages (X3), whereas there 
is definite indication of a net relation between costs (Xx) and capacity 
operated (X2). This result is secured even though the correlation of 
X2 with X3 and X4 is materially higher than the correlation of X3 
with X2 and X4. The net relation found between Xx and X3 could 
readily have occurred by chance; there is much less possibility that 
the observed net relation between Xx and X2 could have been a chance 
result of the particular rates of operation which occurred during the 
years under study. The errors for are not calculated, since 

there seems little real meaning in a standard error for a trend regression. 

In a problem drawn from a time series, the meaning of error 
computations is less certain than in samples drawn at random from a 
true universe. Even in time series, hov/ever, the error computations 
may serve as some indication of the closeness within which the avail- 
able data can locate the underlying relationships. (See also the next 
chapter for the significance of error formulas in time series.) 

In all problems based on random sampling, where any generaliza- 
tions as to the relations in the universe are to be based on the shape 
or slope of the final curves obtained by the graphic method, the error 
zones should be computed and should be given due consideration when 
the data are presented. This is just as important for curvilinear regres- 
sions as is the use of standard error values for linear regression co- 
efficients. 

Regression curves fitted mathematically. Where regression curves 
are obtained by fitting definite mathematical equations to the data, 
the standard error of the curve may be judged by the same methods 
previously presented for determining the probable errors of net regres- 
sion coefficients. Thus if a parabola of the formula 

Xx = a + 6X2 + 6'X| 

is^ determined, the standard errors of h and 6' may be determined 
by equation (74), treating X2 and X| as two independent variables. 
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The range within which the true' curve probably lies may then be 
worked out just as has been illustrated for a linear regression. Simi- 
larly, if net regression curves are determined by fitting several mathe- 
matical equations simultaneously (as presented in detail in Chapter 
22), an extension of this same method may be used to judge the relia- 
bility of each of the net regression curves so obtained.^® 

Summary. CoeflScients of correlation and of regression, indexe's 
of correlation, and regression curves, when determined from a limited 
sample, may depart more or less widely from the true value for the 
universe from which that sample was drawn. This chapter presents 
methods by which the possible extent of that variability may be judged. 
These methods represent an extension of the methods presented in 
Chapter 2 for judging the reliability of averages. 

The methods of this chapter apply only when the correlations are 
determined from samples so selected as to comply with all the assump- 
tions of random sampling. Where the samples are selected by other 
methods) the results may be of greater or of less reliability than if 
random sampling had been employed. Furthermore, in many types 
of problems, such as in time series, the observations can hardly be 
regarded as samples drawn from a universe. In such cases, statistical 
measures of reliability have' a less precise meaning, but may still be 
valuable as a caution on the use of the results. 

See Henry Schultz, The standard error of a forecast from a curve, ^ Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, pp. 13^185, June, 1930. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF AlJ INDIVIDUAL FORECAST AND OF 
TIME-SERIES ANALYSES 

The preceding chapter has indicated the kind of variability from 
sample to sample that may be expected in determining statistical con- 
stants, such as regression and correlation coefficients, and in determin- 
ing regression lines and curves. It has provided means of estimating, 
from the values obtained from a single sample, various indications of 
how far and how frequently the results from successive samples of 
the same size are likely to vary from the true values in the universe 
from which the samples are drawn. 

Reliability of an Individual Forecast 

The practical statistician frequently has to deal with a quite dif- 
ferent problem. Having taken a given sample, and having determined 
from that sample how the selected dependent variable is related to 
one or more independent variables, he then has the problem of draw- 
ing new observations of the same . independent variable (s) from the 
same universe, and of estimating from those new values the most 
probable value of the dependent variable for the new cases. In series 
involving time relations, this becomes the problem of forecasting. In 
the corn-yield problem of Chapter 14, for example, it is possible to 
forecast the ultimate yield for the season as soon as the rainfall and ' 
temperature during the growing season are recorded. In problems in- 
volving crop production and price, it is possible to forecast the average 
price for the season as soon as the average crop is known. In these 
two cases, involving successive observations in time, theories of simple 
sampling do not apply rigorously, since the observations are not drawn 
fully at random. (See discussion of the time series problem later in 
this chapter.) 

In other problems, however, sampling theory may be fully ap- 
plicable. In a sample of children drawn at random from the school 
population of a given city, certain relations may be determined be- 
tween their age and height and their weight. From these relations, 
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how closely can w^e expect to estimate the weight of a new child, 
selected at random from the same population? In problems such as 
this, we are concerned with the possible difference between the esti- 
mated value, and the actual value, Xi, for new observations drawn 
from the same universe as the sample. Heretofore we have calculated 
standard errors for the regression coefficient and line and standard 
errors of estimate for the observed errors in estimating X or Xi, in 
the sample under study. Also we have used methods of adjusting 
the standard error of estimate to obtain the most probable variation 
from the true regression line in the parent universe. The present prob- 
lem, however, involves the accuracy of estimates made from the line 
or curve obtained jrom the sample^ in the light of the possible sampling 
errors of that line, as compared to the true line, plus the possible range 
of errors of the estimates around the true line. What we need, there- 
fore, is a means of combining the standard error of the regression line, 
0 - 6 , with the standard error of estimate, Si ,23 . . . n- 

Simple correlation. For a simple two-variable correlation, the 
square of the standard error of a single estimate is given by the 
equation ^ 

o’r-F = (^Myf + (75) 

Applying this equation to the illustration used previously, on page 
316, we can tabulate the calculation of various values as follows: 


Selected 

values 

oiX 

(1) 

Departures 
from 
mean, x 

(2) ^ 

! 

1 ' 

j Calculation of 

2 

(Tyt 

(3) 

1 

q2 

Oyx 

(4) 

. i 

CTy^y, — 

(3) + (4) 

(5) 

CTy^yr 

0.97 1 

-1.00 

14.0650 

67.6784 

81.7434 

9.0412 

1.47 

-0.50 

7.1793 

67.6784 

, 74.8577 

8.6520 

1.97 

0 i 

4.8841 

67.6784 

72.5625 

8.5183 

2.47 

0.50 

7.1793 

67.6784 

74.8577 

8.6520 

2.97 

1.00 

14.0650 

67.6784 

81.7434 

9.0412 

3.47 

1.50 

25.541 

67.6784 

93.2194 

9.6550 

3.97 

2.00 

41.6077 

67.6784 

109.2861 

10.4539 


The. last column gives the standard errors of estimate for values of. 
Y' estimated from new values ‘of X. drawn from the same universe. 
It is apparent from these values that standard errors for individual 

^The derivation of this equation is given in Note 13, Appendix 2. 
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forecasts near the mean of X are but little larger than Thus the 
standard error for the forecast of 26.8 for F' when Z = 1.47 is only 
= 8.65, as compared with Sya> = 8.28. The further the observed 
value of X departs from the mean, the larger the uncertainty of the 
individual forecast. Thus^when X ~ 3.97, <Ty'-.y = 10.4539. We can 
state this uncertainty of the estimate more simply by expressing the 
relation as follows: 

When X == 1.47, F = 26.8 ± 8.65 

When X = 3.97, F = 67.6 ± 10.45 

Here we have introduced a new symbol, F, to designate the probable 
range within which the true value will lie, for two estimates out of three 
on the average. 

These standard errors of individual forecasts are interpreted in 
the same way as any other standard error, as indicating '(for various 
selected multiples of the standard error) the proportion of a succession 
of such forecasts which will show departures from the true values of 
stated sizes. Thus, in the problem illustrated on pages 147 and 151, 

when yields are estimated for new plots with 3.97 feet of water ap- 

plied, two out of three new observations, on the average, should show 
yields falling within 10.45 ten-pound units of the estimated yield. 
Table A, in Chapter 2, should be used in interpreting this standard 
error in exactly the same way it has been used before. 

If we wish to know the ranges within which the actual value will 
agree with the forecasted values except for a specified proportion of 
the estimates, say 5 out of 100, we can determine those ranges by 
computing each one of them from the formula 

Y^Y'±tay^^y (76) 

The value to be used for t is obtained from Table A, page 23, or 
Figure A, in Appendix 3, by selecting the value which gives 0.05 as the 
proportion of cases. (In Table A, t corresponds to the values in the left- 
hand column; in Figure A, to the abscissas, shown across the bottom.) 
For example, assume that we were estimating the probable yield of 
cotton for a new plot where 2.97 acre-feet of water had been applied. 
The estimate, F', is 51.9 ten-pound units. What is the true yield likely 
to be? Equation (70.21) then becomes 

F = 51.9 ± (9.04)^ 

The regression line (page 148) was determined from a sample of 
14 observations. The straight line involves two constants, so the n for 
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Table A, Chapter 2, = 14 — 2 + 1 = 13. Interpolating between the 
lines for n = 12 and n = 16 in Figure A (page 505) on the ordinate 
corresponding to 0.05, we find the corresponding abscissa gives t as 2.16. 
Upon substitution, the equation becomes 

7 = 51.9 ± (9.04) (2.16) 


7 - 51,9 ± 19.5 

Accordingly, we estimate that the true yield will lie between 32.4 and 
71.4 ten-pound units, or between 324 and 714 pounds, knowing that w^e 
are likely to be WTong only in one out of twenty such estimates, on 
the average. 

Multiple correlation. The equation for the standard error of an 
individual forecast made from a multiple regression equation is similar 
to that given for simple correlation, with the addition of expressions 
for the additional variables, as follows: 


^^'1.234““®! ^1*234 


1 + - 4“ C 22 X 2 + <^33^3 
n 


+ + 2023X20:3 + 2C24X2X4 + 2C34X3X4J (77) 

In this equation. X2, X3, and X4 are the values of the independent 
variables for which the forecast is made, stated as departures from 
the respective means M'2, M3, and M4, as calculated in the original 
sample from which the regression equation was calculated. The 
c values for equation (77) are obtained by the simultaneous solution 
of the following equations: 


(Sx|)c 22 + (2x2X3)023 + (2x2X4)024 = 1 

(2x2X3)022 + (2x3)023 + (2x3X4)024 = 0 ■ 

(2x2X4)022 + (2x3X4)023 + (2x4)024 = 0. 

(2x2)032 + (2x2X3)033 + (2x2X4)034 == O' 

(2x2X3)032 + (2x3)033 + (2x3X4)034 = 1 • 

(2x2X4)032 + (2x3X4)033 + (2x4)034 = 0. 

(2x2)042 + (2x2X3)043 -|- (2x2X4)044 = O' 

(2x2X3)042 + (2 x|)o 43 + (2x3X4)044 = 0 • 

(2X2X4)042 + (2X3X4)043 + (2x|)C44 == 1 . 


(78) 


(79) 


(SO) 
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If these equations are solved, it will be found that 023 = 032 , 
^24 ~ ^ 42 ? and C34 = 43. Also, it is evident that the coefficients of 
the equations to the left hand of the equality signs are identical in all 
three sets of equations and are also identical with those of the normal 
equations (38), used in determining the net regression coefficients. 
These two facts make it possible to compute the values of all the 
c’s at the same time that the b's are computed, with only a relatively 
slight additional amount of work. This process is given in detail in 
the appendix, “Methods of Computation,^^ pages 469 to 474. 

The c^s for a large number of independent variables are obtained 
by an expansion of equations (78) to (80) , setting up as many sets of 
simultaneous solutions as there are independent variables and placing 
the 1 on the right-hand side of the equations opposite the variable 
whose (So;^) occurs with the just as for the second set of equa- 
tions (79) above; 1 occurs to the right of the equation where ( 2 :r|)c 33 
occurs as one of the items on the left of the equality sign. 

The standard error of the individual forecast, according to equation 
(77), will differ for each combination of values of the various inde- 
pendent variables shown in the new observation. If the values of 
these several independent variables all _f all at about their mean values, 
(Ta^^zf will be only slightly larger than £[ 4 . 234 * If they fall far from it, 
or even if one independent’ variable falls far from it, where the standard 
error of the net regression for that variable is very large, the standard 
error of the estimate will be correspondingly large. 

For n variables, the general formula for the square of the standard 
error of the individual estimate is given symbolically by 


G 


2 


n~^i 

Sl.2Z . 


1 H h (C2X2 + €3X3 + . . . 4- CnXn)^ 

n 


(81) 


In expanding equation (81) for any number of variables, it must be 
interpreted by the special condition that C 2 C 2 = C 22 , C 2 Cn = C 2 r^, etc. 

The standard errors of individual estimates made from multiple re- 
gression equations, according to equations (77) or (81), can be inter- 
preted in exactly the same way as given above, for standard errors of 
individual estimates from simple regression equations, from equation 
(75). 

Curvilinear correlation. Where a simple or multiple curvilinear 
relation is determined by fitting mathematical regression equations, 
the standard error of individual estimates can be computed by an 
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extension of equation (77). Thus if a cubic parabola has been fitted 
using 

F = a + 62 X + hX^ + hX^ 

we can compute this equation most readily by writing it in the forin 
F = a + ^> 2 ^ “h 63?/ * 4 “ 64F 
where U ^ X^ and F = 


The standard error of an individual estimate is then given by the 
equation 


^y*xuv’-y ^y^xuv 


1 + - + + CuuU^ + 

n 


*4“ “f" “f* ^CiixUV 


Similar expansions are available for mathematical regression equations 
for two or more variables.^ 

Where the regression curve has been determined graphically, the 
standard error for simple correlation is as follows: 


'4'v./U)-v = D ~ (82) 

In equation (82), the last term of the equation is that determined by 
equation (74.1), for the particular value of X for which F is to be 
estimated. 

In the case of multiple curvilinear correlation, with the regressions 
graphically determined, no precise equation has yet been developed 
to give the standard error of individual estimates. A roughly ap- 
proximate value may, however, be calculated as follows; 

a 

where the second, third, and fourth terms are the standard errors of 
the curvilinear regressions for the particular values of Z 2 , Z3, and Z4, 
which are represented in the estimate of Zi, calculated according to 
equations (74.2) or (74.21). 

2 Henry Schultz, The standard error of a forecast from a curve, Journal of the 
American Statistical Association^ pp. 139-185, June, 1930. 


^ l-/(234)“ 


= si 


1/C234)^l + + <^%(Xz) + 0-fi(.Xd (83) 
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Equation (83) gives only a rough approximation to the true stand- 
ard error because it excludes the terms whiqh provide for the cross- 
products between the different independent variables. Where the 
intercorrelations (P 2 . 34 ; etc.) between the independent variables are 
low — say, 0.50 or lower — ^this will probably not affect the calculated 
error very much. Where the intercorrelations are quite high, this 
estimated value may overestimate or underestimate the true error by 
a considerable margin. 

The Applicability of a Regression Equation to an Extrapolation 
beyond the Observed Range 

We have already seen examples, in Chapters 14 and 16, of how 
estimates might sometimes need to be made for new observations which 
lie beyond the range included in the original sample. We have also 
seen the possibility of exceptionally large errors of estimate when the 
formulas or curves are extrapolated in this way beyond the observed 
range. A rough rule-of-thumb has been given that estimates beyond 
the observed range should never be made, or, if they must be made, 
should be regarded as exceptionally hazardous. This present section 
will explore further the meaning of the statement ^^beyond the range 
of observation.” 

Where only two variables are concerned, there is no question as to 
the range covered in the original observations. Thus if we consider 
the data plotted in Figure 23, on page 154, it is apparent at once that 
the independent variable, X, covers the range from 1.2 to 3.5. Any 
new values of X smaller or larger than those values would be beyond 
the observed range. 

Where two or more independent variables are concerned, the situa- 
tion is more complex. Thus the data of the example plotted on 
page 170, in Figures 25 and 26, show that the acres range from 60 to 
240, and the cows range from 0 to 18. Suppose a new observation were 
drawn from the same universe, with 225 acres and 17 cows. Would 
that observation be within the original range? At first it might seem 
that it would, since the number of acres falls within the original 
acreage range, and the number of cows within the original range for 
cows 

Multiple correlation, however, is concerned not merely with the 
relation of the dependent variable to each independent variable sepa- 
rately, but ’with the composite relation to all the independent variables 
together. Is the combination of 17 cows and 225 acres, whose effect 
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was represented, either exactly or approximately within the original 
observations? This combination involves the joint values for X2 and 
Z3, which were represented in the original observations. These are 
shown plotted on Fig. 27, page 170. It is evident from this figure 
that the new combination lies well outside the observed joint distribu- 
tion of cows and acres. 

The original sample had some farms of between 200 and 250 acres, 
but none of them had more than 6 cows. It also had some farms of 
15 or more cows, but none of them had more than 120 acres. The 
single original case that came anywhere near the new observation was 
a farm with 14 cows and 180 acres. Even this one case is quite dif- 
ferent from the new observation with 17 cows and 225 acres. Since 
the new observation lies well outside the joint distribution or combina- 
tion of values represented in the original sample, any estimate made 
for it from a regression equation based on that sample is subject to 
an extra degree of hazard, beyond that given by the error formulas 
discussed in the preceding portion of this chapter. Those formulas 
give accurate values of the probable error of individual estimates only 
within the range represented by the original sample. Extrapolation 
of the regression equation or curves beyond that range, or combination 
of values, represents an extension into unknown fields, where sudden 
changes in the nature of the relations might conceivably occur. 
A priori knowledge of the relations, based on technical facts and the- 
ories, or on other evidence, may justify extrapolations of the curves. 
Any assumption that the errors of such extrapolations can be calculated 
from the error formula derived from the sample depends on a con- 
tinuation of the observed relations into the unsampled range of values. 
Such an assumption can be justified only by other information, inde- 
pendent of the observed values and the constants calculated from them. 
Estimates of error for such extrapolations are only as reliable as the 
assumptions on which the extrapolations are based. 

Where there are three or more independent variables, it is still more 
difficult to determine whether a given new combination of values lies 
outside the joint distribution of the three or more variables in the 
original sample. In many cases this can be determined by careful 
checking of the new observation against such dot charts as those in 
Figure 42, on page 270 of Chapter 16. Thus, suppose a new observa- 
tion were drawn with 2 cows, 100 acres, and 4 men. Would this be 
within the range of the original observations? 

Careful inspection of the charts on page 270, and of the data on 
page 199, reveals that, although the combination of 2 cows and 100 acres 
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is well within the observed joint distribution for those two variables, 
no such combination occurred with 4 men, or even with 3 men. The 
nearest values are one observation (No. 7) of 3 men with 6 cows and 
170 acres and one other (No. 12) of 3 men with 15 cows and 120 acres. 
The new observation, of 4 men with 2 cows and 100 acres, would ap- 
parently involve much more human labor, to care for that many cows 
and acres, than was represented in the original observations, and 
therefore lies far '"’outside the joint distribution represented in the 
sample for the three values. It is quite possible that that much 
labor would represent a wasteful use, so that the additional men would 
be more likely to reduce the farm income rather than increase it. An 
estimate of income for this new farm, based on the relations shown 
in the sample for quite different farms, might therefore be very sadly 
in error. 

The rough process of comparing the new observation with the values 
of the independent variable for the original observations, as illustrated 
above, may serve reasonably well for determining whether the new 
observation is or is not represented in the original sample. Methods 
are available for computing the exact probability of the new observa- 
tion being drawn from the distribution represented in the original 
observations.^ Carrying through such calculations ordinarily would 
seem to involve an amount of labor out of proportion to the value of 
the information obtained. For very exact work, or for estimates of 
very great importance, however, it might be worth working them out. 
This would be true especially where the new observation happened to 
fall at about the edge of the distribution zone of the previous observa- 
tions, so that it was uncertain whether or not it would be safe to 
estimate the dependent variable from the relations previously observed. 

The Use of Error Formulas with Time Series 

Many of the problems that are important in economics and other 
social sciences involve measurements- in time. Even in crop forecast- 
ing and in some other problems involving biological reactions, time 
series must be analyzed. 

All the error formulas presented in this chapter and in the preced- 
ing chapter, as well as those in Chapter 2, are based upon the theory 

^ The article by Waugh and Been, cited in full at the end of this chapter, gives 
formulas for calculating this probability. This article also considers the standard 
error of the individual estimate and gives error formulas similar to those presented 
earlier in this chapter. 
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of simple sampling. That theory assumes that each observation in a 
sample is selected purely at random from all the items in the original 
universe. It also assumes that successive samples are selected in such 
a way that value found in one sample have no relation or connection 
with the values found in the next sample.^ If the successive months or 
years in a time series are regarded as successive observations, the first 
assumption obviously may not hold true. Each successive item of a 
linear trend line is perfectly correlated with each preceding item. Each 
price of a given commodity on succeeding days or months may show 
some relationship to prices in the preceding period. If the correlation 
between each item of a series and each item of the same series fol- 
lowing it in time is calculated by the usual methods, the resulting 
correlation coefficient is termed the coefficient of serial correlation. In 
time series, almost every variable will show serial correlations that 
differ significantly from zero. That fact has been urged as a reason 
why the theory of errors cannot be used at all with such data. It 
also has been urged as a reason for not even using ordinary correlation 
techniques with time series, unless special devices, such as successive 
first differences, are used to eliminate the serial correlations.® 

Time series also differ from the situation assumed in simple sam- 
pling in their lack of constancy of the universe. The formulas of simple 
sampling assume that there is a large or infinite universe of similar 
events, from which the sample is drawn at random. Such a universe 
might be, for example, the number of dots turned up at each throw by 
throwing a pair of dice a large number of times. They also assume 
that new observations or new samples will be obtained by drawing 
in exactly the same way from exactly the same universe, as by making 
additional throws with the same set of dice under exactly the same 
conditions. Precise probability forecasts can be made from the original 
sample concerning the proportions of new samples or observations that 
will show certain characteristics under these ideal and highly simplified 
conditions. 

When any phenomenon is sampled at successive intervals of time 
the ^^universe” being studied can never be precisely the same. Even 

“^Note the way this assumption comes into the derivation of the equation for 
the standard error of the arithmetic average, in Note 1, Appendix 2. See also 
Richard von Mises, Prohahility, Statistics and Truth, The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 19S9. 

® See Alexander Sturges, Price analysis as a guide in marketing control : the use 
of correlation in price analysis, Journal oj Farm Economics, Vol. XIX, pp. 699^706^ 
August, 1937, 
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successive astronomical observations differ, even if in imperceptible 
degrees, because of the loss of matter radiated from the various stars. 
Surveying measurements in successive years may differ because of 
slight geological shifting of the earth’s surface, or because of erosion 
or other changes in the soil surface. Normal crop or livestock yields, 
as seen earlier, may change because of improvements in the biological 
make-up of the seed or in the strains of stock so that what would be 
normal yields for certain weather or feed at one time become sub- 
normal yields at another. The “population” of corn plants or of cows 
is not static — it changes constantly as one generation passes away and 
new ones come upon the scene. Human populations, too, change con- 
stantly by birth, growth, and death, so that what is the normal average 
height or weight in one year is different in another. The habits and 
ideas of living men may change much faster than the people them- 
selves change. Ordinarily, perhaps, those habits and ideas change 
slowly — most people will react to the idea of “socialism,” for example, 
one day in much the same way that they reacted to the same idea a 
week or a month earlier. But sometimes, under the force of social 
pressures, world-sweeping events, or economic or other catastrophes, 
ideas change swiftly and dramatically. Many Iowa farmers who, in 
1928, were born-and-bred Republicans of the most conservative type, 
were threatening to hang judges to prevent foreclosure sales four 
years later, in 1932. 

To the extent that changes in the universe follow a steady rate of 
progression, they can sometimes be allowed for by trend factors (as 
shown earlier) or by progressive shifts in the regressions themselves. 
So long as the composition of the universe — in correlation analyses, 
the character of the relations or reactions which are under study in a 
given set of circumstances — ^remains substantially constant from period 
to period, with at most only well-defined patterns of change, the 
changing character of the universe can thus be allowed for, at least in 
part. In such cases, forecasts of future changes depend upon a con- 
tinuation of the same rate or degree of change. It is never possible 
to be certain, however, that a new event may not make a sudden 
change or break in the trend — as the declaration of war in September, 
1939, produced a sudden change in prices and markets. 

But what of the independence of successive observations? Does 
the fact of serial correlations mean that correlation cannot be applied 
successfully, and that regression relations found in past cases will 
never work out equally well in practice? 

We have seen already in several cases (notably in Chapters 14 
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and 16) that forecasts worked out by extrapolating an earlier formula 
to subsequent years have given results which agreed remarkably well 
with the standard error of estimate. Had we calculated the wider 
standard error of individual forecasts (equation [77] or [82]) for 
these cases, the agreement of the actual errors with the expected range 
of error would have been even better. This agreement is contrary to 
what we would have expected, on the basis of the theories set forth 
above. Is it merely a lucky accident, or does it indicate that the 
sampling equations have a wider applicability than their basic assump- 
tions would lead us to expect? 

This problem is one of the greatest unsolved questions in the whole 
field of modern statistical methods. It is one where the widest pos- 
sible range of judgments may be found among the experts who should 
be able to agree upon the p^nswer. Without presuming to give a final 
answer to the question, we may advance certain considerations to ex- 
plain why correlation results with time series may be more reliable 
than some critics have believed they could be: 

In the discussion to this point, we have assumed that after we knew 
the values for, say, 1940, the values for 1941 constituted the next 
observation. Also, we have tacitly assumed that since 1941 will have 
only a single set of values — say of rainfall, temperature, and corn 
yields — ^we are not selecting a new observation at random, but are 
drawing a unique and predetermined set of values. 

Let us examine this a little closer. So far as the trend value is 
concerned, that is so. The trend reading for 1941 (as for variable X 4 
in the problem of Chapter 14) is bound to be one unit larger than for 
1940, and the estimated contribution of trend to the yield is therefore 
expected to be exactly in line with that of preceding years. As ex- 
plained above, this is inherent in our assumption of a gradual yet con- 
tinuous shift in the composition of the universe. But what of the 
values of the other variables? Are they predetermined? 

Rainfall in a given season, so far as meteorologists have been able 
to explain it, is the final result of a large number of accidental circum- 
stances, mainly unpredictable very far in advance. Efforts to forecast 
the rainfall from that of the preceding season or seasons have yielded 
unsatisfactory results. There seems to be something of an irregular 
periodicity in weather over considerable periods of time, but the un- 
predictable year-to-year fluctuations around that irregular trend are of 
much greater magnitude than the trend itself. Much the same is true 
for temperature. So far as the rainfall and temperature are concerned, 
then, the values encountered in a given year may be regarded as pretty 
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completely random ^'drawings’’ out of nature’s grab-bag of all the pos- 
sible weather combinations that might occur that year. The yield 
of corn, in turn, represents a similar “drawing” out of all the pos- 
sible yields that might accompany that weather combination, for a 
year when the gradually shifting elements in the universe were of the 
magnitude as measured (more. or less accurately on its extrapolation 
into the new territory) by the trend. Explained in this way, all the 
observations may be regarded as reasonably “random” sampling from 
the observations that otherwise might have been secured for the given 
year. And if the drawings for that year, as well as the drawings for 
each of the other years, have no particular relation with what other 
observations might have been drawn each year if the forces of nature 
had nodded another way instead, we may feel reassured that the 
successive observations were really random — always excepting the 
factor of progressive change measured, more or less accurately, by the 
trend element. (It must be remembered, also, that this is not a trend 
in yield or a trend in rainfall but rather a trend for the yield secured 
under constant conditions of rainfall and temperature. The trend 
is itself a net regression, measured while eliminating the variation in 
yield associated with changes in the other variables.) For the meteoro- 
logical problem, then, we may feel that we can calculate standard 
errors with reasonable propriety, even though all the data are time 
series. Also, we see that we can construct a reasonably satisfactory 
explanation for why the data behave as if the theory of sampling did 
apply, in the sense of the forecast showing about the expected range 
of error. 

But what of time series where the data are economic, and not ’ 
meteorological? How about the steel-cost problem of Chapter 16 ? 
In that problem, steel costs, wage rates, and percentage of capacity 
operated are all parts of a progressing and evolving economic system. 
It was obvious from the data that wage rates changed progressively 
and in most cas^s slowly, with relatively little change from one year 
to another. Also^ it was evident (as revealed eventually in the trend 
factor) that costs changed gradually and progressively with relation 
to such factors as price level which also changed with time and which 
were not otherwise explicitly recognized in the analysis. 

Once the trend allowance has been made to take care of the chang- 
ing nature of the universe (including, in this case, rough and imperfect 
allowance both for technology changes and price-level changes), the 
ordering of the data in time has no influence on the final correlation 
result. If the costs adjusted for the (net) trend were taken as the 
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dependent factor, the observations could be jumbled in any sequence 
selected and the net regressions on wages and percentage capacity 
would still be the same. Although wages cannot be regarded as random 
events for any year, the cost rate can be regarded as a random selec- 
tion from all the possible cost rates that might accompany that par- 
ticular wage rate and operation rate. It is precisely by revealing the 
distribution of cost rates for given values of the other factors that 
the net regressions are determined. So it seems that from this point 
of view we can say that the cost (adjusted for net trend) which ac- 
companies a given combination of values of each of the other factors 
is a random sample from all the costs that might accompany that 
combination — and that the error formulas may therefore be used. 

There are two limitations, however, on the conclusions concerning 
the possible independence of events, even in economic time series. 
(1) In the steel-cost problem, there was some indication of a lag in 
effect. For example, an increase in wage rate one year (because of 
accounting difficulties or even because of length of process in the 
production of finished products) might not show up fully in per-unit 
costs until the next year, and vice versa. To the extent that values 
of the dependent factor one year reflect not current year values but 
previous year values of the independent factors, that might introduce a 
systematic error in the regressions. This error would be particularly 
serious if the serial correlation was high for the independent factor 
involved, such as the wage rate. Only if such a lagging effect was 
specifically allowed for and measured by introducing the wage rate 
of the preceding year as an additional -independent variable affecting 
* the cost of the given year, could such erroneous results in the regres- 
sions be definitely eliminated. 

(2) In the previous examples we have been using illustrations — 
crop years or production periods — ^where there is a natural break be- 
tween the successive intervals. Suppose we were studying corn prices, 
though, and took weekly prices, weekly national corn supply available, 
and weekly values of other factors. Over four years we should have 
208 separate sets of values. Should we be correct in saying we had 
208 independent observations of the effect of these several variables on 
corn prices, in the same way that we could say that observations of 
corn yields for 25 years gave us 25 independent observations of the 
factors influencing yield? Obviously, we should not be correct. In- 
stead of having observations of 208 different phenomena, we have a 
number of repeated observations of what are essentially the same phe- 
nomena. To calculate sampling errors at all, or even to judge what n 
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to use in applying the various corrections to our constants, we must 
take our successive observations of time-series phenomena at suj05- 
ciently long intervals so that we sample essentially different phenomena 
at each successive observation. With crop years or other natural breaks 
in the process, it is easy to pick such appropriate breaks. Where the 
process is a continuous one, such as the production of steel, it is more 
difficult to select appropriate intervals for making the ^^cuts^’ to pro- 
vide independent cross-sections of the continually changing phenomena. 
If the variables represent the total of output or production over given 
periods, these successive '^cuts” must be uniformly spaced in time. 
If the variables are rates in time, however, that would not be essential, 
and the observations might be spaced at varying intervals so as to 
catch particular values of independent variables. Thus in the steel- 
cost problem of Chapter 16, we might have selected the observations 
from the months in which operation rate (percentage of capacity) made 
new highs or lows, and used those as the basis for our analysis. (For 
the reasons set forth in Chapter 20, such selection could be applied only 
to independent factors. If applied to the dependent one, it would 
seriously bias the results.) The guiding principle must be to select 
the observations in such a way as to make each successive observation 
a new observation of a new set of the variable phenomena, except for 
such continuously progressive elements as can be appropriately elimi- 
nated by the simultaneous fitting of a trend or trends.® 

The preceding discussion suggests some ways in which economic 
time series can be examined to see if conditions are present which would 
prevent the theory of sampling from applying, or can be selected so 
as to make the use of the theory reasonable. If they are found or can 
be made reasonably free from such conditions, forecasts based on such 
analyses might be expected to follow reasonably well the error limits 
given by the formulas, based on sampling theory. That may explain 
why forecasts from economic time series, such as those shown for the 
steel-cost problem of Chapter 16, may in fact agree quite well with 
what would be expected if the error formulas did apply. 

Where there is clear indication of lagging effects from period to 
period which cannot be specifically allowed for, or where the serial 
correlations in the data are so high as to make the several observations 

A rough method for judging the length of intervals necessaiy to obtain such 
independent values is given by L. R. Hafstad, On the Bartels technique for time- 
series analysis and its relation to the analysis of variance, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 35, July, 1940. Pages 347 to 353 are especially germane 
to the discussion here. 
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not really independent observations at all, then the sampling formulas 
simply do not apply, because the assumptions on which they are based 
are not fulfilled in the given problem. In such cases the error formulas 
may still be calculated, in the hope that they will indicate the minimum 
possible reliability of the results instead of the maximum possible 
unreliability. But whether they will do even that correctly is not 
yet known. 

In closing this discussion of the time-series problem, one word may 
be added on practical procedure. That is on the possibility of testing 
the actual forecasting efficiency of an analysis by saving the last two 
or three observations as test values on which to try out the adequacy 
of the regression equation derived from the earlier observations. This 
technique, illustrated in several of the examples analyzed in previous 
chapters, has been found a useful precaution in practical research work. 
But sometimes the test values will indicate a sudden change in the level 
of the trend, or will suggest a change in one of the other regressions. 
In such cases it will usually be better to recalculate the data, using 
all the information down to the latest year, rather than to base the 
real forecast for the next year to come on an extrapolation already 
found to be in doubt. For, as illustrated in several of the problems 
and as demonstrated in the first section of this chapter, the longer the 
extent of extrapolation beyond the base data, the greater the possibility 
of error. And that applies just as definitely when a net trend regression 
is being extrapolated as any other regression curve. So save a few final 
values for test cases — ^but do not hesitate to add them, to the sample 
analyzed, if that is found necessary to account satisfactorily for the 
most recent relations. 


Practical Procedures in Judging the Reliability of Forecasts 

Up to this point this chapter has presented mathematical procedures 
for judging the confidence that can be placed in an individual forecast, 
solely in the light of the information given by the individual sample 
from which the estimating (regression) equation was derived. In 
actual practice, the statistician has usually only this single set of 
sample data to judge from. Usually (and almost universally in time 
series) he cannot draw a new sample and contrast the results of the 
second sample with the first. He may, however, have other prior 
information to help guide him in making and interpreting his forecast. 
Or he may be able to draw a series of samples, each one throwing light 
on a different aspect of the same problem. Each one of those samples 
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may give results subject to a wide margin of random error. Yet if the 
results of the several different approaches are all consistent with one 
another, the whole set together will provide a more dependable basis 
for a forecast than is indicated by the calculated standard errors for 
any one taken separately. Other relevant information may be of a 
quite non-quantitative nature, yet it may serve to help guide the 
analyst in making his forecast. 

Any forecast is hazardous, for the future can never be perfectly 
known. Yet life always consists in making plans for the future. Every 
business man, every farmer, every consumer is constantly making 
judgments as to the future, and making commitments or taking action 
based upon those judgments. The success or failure of the actions in 
reaching the ends sought often depends in large measure upon the 
accuracy of those estimates. In every-day life such estimates are 
usually based bn hunches, waves of opinion, the most recent happen- 
ings, rule-of-thumb analyses, or even blind guess-work. If the statis- 
tician is to serve society, it must be on this action front, where his 
analysis of past relations will help provide a surer guide into the 
unseen over the horizon. Many statisticians hesitate to make fore- 
casts, for they know how little statistical dependability they can place 
in them. They fear to risk their reputations upon forecasting an 
uncertain event. They need not be so hesitant. To be useful, all 
that is required is for their forecasts to be more reliable, on the average, 
than the forecasts on which such judgments have been based in* the 
past. Many business forecasting services have been accurate only to 
55 per cent, yet have kept in business on the gain over the 50-50 odds 
of the completely uninformed guess. In events characterized by waves 
of emotions or by common response of many individuals to the same 
stimuli, as in the business cycle or the hog cycle, the accuracy of the 
uninformed guesses — and actions — of producers may have averaged 
only 30 to 40 per cent right. Even a forecast which is very fallible 
when judged by its mathematical or statistical significance may yet 
yield a greatly improved guide to human actions. If the statistician 
will base his forecast on all the information at his command, quantita- 
tive and non-quantitative, and will guard his forecast by some state- 
ment as to its range of dependability, he can both aid judgments and 
protect his reputation. In the end, he must be willing for that reputa- 
tion to rest upon the average accuracy of a long series of estimates 
rather than upon the lucky calling of any one individual event. And 
the more the technical operations on the statistical side can be rein- 
forced by the knowledge, theories, experience, and judgments of the 
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researcher as practical agronomist, sociologist, economist, meteorologist, 
or other technician, the more valuable the statistical operations will be- 
come as a basis for an informed and useful projection from the events 
of the past into the still-malleable future/ 

Summary. In this chapter we have discussed the problem of the 
accuracy of individual estimates of the dependent variable for new 
observations drawn from the same universe as the original sample and 
have presented methods of estimating the probable range of error for 
such estimates. We have considered the question of whether the new 
observations of independent factors represent portions of the distribu- 
tion of the same factors present in the sample or whether they include 
new and therefore untested values or combinations of the same varia- 
bles, with resulting unpredictable effects upon the estimates of the 
dependent variable. Finally, we have discussed the question of the 
applicability of error theory to time series, shown how in many cases 
it may still be applied, and indicated some rough tests to judge whether 
or- not the time series is or is not of a character that will make error 
calculations completely inapplicable. Finally, we have given some 
hints for the handling of time-series correlations in such a way as to 
minimize the errors when extrapolating the regressions for purposes 
of practical forecasting, and have made some suggestions for combining 
tests of significance with other prior information as a basis for making 
and judging forecasts, 
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CHAPTER 20 


INFLUENCE OF SELECTION OF SAMPLE AND ACCURACY OF 
OBSERVATIONS ON CORRELATION RESULTS 

Selection of Sample 

Methods of determining linear and curvilinear regressions, together 
with appropriate measures of their significance and accuracy, have 
been set forth in previous chapters. These methods do not yield results 
representative of the universe from which the sample observations have 
been drawn, however, if that sample is not truly representative of the 
particular relation being determined. There are various ways in which 
the sample may fail to represent the universe, and the resulting extent 
to which the correlation constants will be biased will vary both with the 
character of the unrepresentativeness and with the individual coeffi- 
cients. Each type of abnormality must therefore be treated separately. 

The samples may be selected from the universe in such a way as 
to exclude all the observations falling beyond a certain value of a 
given variable, thus ruling out values either at one or at both extremes, 
or perhaps ruling out middle values and selecting only extreme ones. 
This may be done for either the dependent variable or the independent 
variable or variables, or for both together. Such a selection of observa- 
tions produces certain specific effects upon the correlation constants. 
Under some conditions it may be very desirable to select the observa- 
tions in this way, if only the resulting aberrations in the correlation 
constants are recognized and allowed for. 

A second and somewhat more difficult type of problem to deal with 
arises when there are errors of measurement in obtaining the values 
of one or more of the variables — such errors as might arise, for example, 
in estimating the total production of corn in the United States within 
a given year, or in working out, from a farmer’s memory, what was the 
income on his farm the previous year. Here again the effect on the 
correlation constants will depend upon whether the errors are random 
or biased and upon which variable or variables are affected by the 
errors. A separate discussion must therefore be given each case. 

The clearest way of indicating the effect of these various departures 
from truly representative sampling may be by first stating the general 
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principles involved, and then illustrating the way those principles work 
out by concrete illustrations. Except where specially stated otherwise, 
the discussion will apply solely to linear relations. The effects for 
curvilinear relations are in general analogous to those to be discussed. 

Selection of sample with respect to values of independent variable. 
If the sample is selected with respect to values of the independent 
variable, that will not tend to affect the slope of the regression line but 
will affect the value of the coefficient of correlation. If the selection 
is such that extreme values are rejected but intermediate ones are left 
in, the correlation will be lowered below that prevailing in the universe; 
if intermediate values are rejected and only extreme ones are used, the 
correlation will be raised above that prevailing in the universe. If the 
values of both variables are normally distributed, the standard error 
of estimate will tend to remain the same, regardless of the selection. 

These principles may be illustrated by the set of hypothetical data 
shown in Table 76. 

TABLE 76 


COERELATION TaBLE, ShOWING HYPOTHETICAL FREQUENCIES AT SPECIFIED VALUES 


Values of Y 

Values of X 







0 

1 

•2 

3 

4 

0 



1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 


4 

1 

1 

1 




For the data shown, r = — 0.47, = = 1.134, and hyx = —0.50. 

If n5w the values had been selected with references to X, so as to 
exclude values below 1 or above 3, the number of observations would 
have been reduced from 28 to 22. For this restricted set of observa- 
tions, r = — 0.26, <7^,=: 0.739, uy = 1.09, but hya; = —0.50. Comput- 
ing the standard error of estimate, we arrive at 5^,^, = 1.02 for the first 
case and 1.07 for the second. It is quite apparent that th*^ correlation 
has been lowered by the restriction in the selection of the values of X; 
but the regression of y on a; has not been changed at all, and the 
standard deviation of the residuals has been only slightly changed. 

If now the selection is such that only extreme values of X are taken, 
say below 1 and above 3, the number of observations is reduced to 6. 
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Computing the results for those values, we have = 2.00, o-j, = 1.29, 
f = ”- 0.71, but by^ = — 0.50! Also Sy^a: = 1.00. 

Bringing the three sets of results together for comparison, we have 
the following tabulation. 

With X used as independent variable: 



CTx 

fjy 

'^xy 

V 

hyx 

All cases 

1.13 

1.13 

-0.47 

1.02 

-0.50 

Extreme values of X excluded 

0.74 

1.09 

-0.26 

1.07 

-0.50 

Only extreme values of X used. . . . | 

2. CO 

1.29 

-0.71 

1.00 

-0.50 


These three examples thus illustrate the principles stated before: 
that selection with respect to the independent factor does not tend to 
change the regression or the standard deviation of the residuals but 
does affect the correlation, lowering the correlation if it has lowered 
the dispersion of the independent factor and raising the correlation if 
it has increased the dispersion of that factor. 

Selection of sample with respect to values of dependent factor. 
Selection with respect to values of the dependent factor is more serious, 
in that it affects all the constants. According as the effect is to raise 
or to lower the standard deviation of the dependent factor, such selec- 
tion tends to raise or lower both the regression coefficient and the 
coefficient of correlation from the value for the universe and likewise 
to raise or lower, respectively, the standard error of estimate. 

These principles may be illustrated from the three examples just 
used, by regarding X as the dependent factor and Y as the independent 
factor and noting the influence of the selection with regard to the 
dependent factor, X, upon the regression of X on h^y. For the first 
case, with all values left in, bxy= 0.50 and S^o.y = 1.02. For the 
second case, however, with extreme values of X left out, drops to 
”“0.23 and S^^y becomes 0.73. For the third case, with only extreme 
values of X included, b^y increases to —1.20 and becomes 1.55. 
Bringing these' three sets together yields the following comparison. 

With X used as dependent variable: 




(Ty 

'f'xy 

S^y 

,1 

hxy 

All cases 

1.13 

1.13 

-0.47 

1.02 1 

-0.50 

Extreme values of X excluded 

0.74 i 

1.09 

-0.26 

0.73 1 

-0.23 

Only extreme values of X included . . 

2.00 

1.29 

-0.71 

1.55 

-1.20 
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These results indicate the extent to which selection with regard 
to the dependent factor may completely destroy the significance of 
all the results. 

Selection of samples with reference to values of both variables. 
Selection of cases with reference to values of both independent and 
dependent variables has an even greater effect upon the conclusions 
than the two cases discussed because selection of extreme values tends 
to exaggerate the correlation and regression, and of central values to 
lower both, to even greater extent than where the selection is with 
respect to the dependent factor alone. 

If, in the data of Table 76, only those cases are selected in which 
values of X below 2 are associated wdth values of Y above 2, and in 
which values of X above 2 are associated with values of Y below 2, 
the observations are reduced to ten cases, as follows: 


Values 
of X 

Values 
of y 

Number 
of cases 

Values 
of X 

Values 
of Y 

Number 
of cases 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 


I^r these values, = 1.48, cry = 1.48, r^y = 0.90, by^ = — 0.91, 

and Syo! = 0.68. 

It is evident that such selection raises both the correlation and the 
regression above the true value for the universe. This is to be expected, 
for this selection is equivalent to picking out the pairs of values which 
do show correlation with each other. Restricting the selection to paired 
values of above 1 for both variables, and below 3 for both variables, 
likewise would be picking out cases so as to eliminate all correlation. 
Such selection obviously destroys the value of the results. 

Conclusions with reference to selection of data. If an investigator 
is interested only in the regression line and not in the degree of correla- 
tion, and if the regression is truly linear, selection of data with refer- 
ence to the independent factor (or factors) will not tend to change the 
slope of the regression line (or lines) . Under those conditions selection 
of extreme cases of the independent factor may yield a reliable indica- 
tion of the regression with much fewer observations than if the cases 
were selected at random. This principle is frequently applied in experi- 
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mental or laboratory work, but is equally applicable in other types of 
investigations. 

If the regressions are curvilinear, however, special selection of 
either extreme or central items of the independent variables forestalls 
the determination of the nature of the function, since curvilinear regres- 
sions can be determined only for the ranges of the independent factor 
within which observations have been secured. For such regressions, 
therefore, the nature of the function may be more accurately deter- 
minded if the independent items are selected so as to be spread fairly 
uniformly through the whole range of values, thus affording a suffi- 
cient number of observations for accurate determination of the nature 
of the relation throughout the whole range. Selection purely at random 
frequently provides more observations than are needed for certain 
portions of the curve, and provides so thin a scattering of observations 
at other portions as to make its true position and shape quite indeter- 
minate, as has been illustrated previously. Even if curvilinearity is 
only suspected, such a uniform distribution of values for the inde- 
pendent variable provides an improved basis for determining whether 
or not the regression is truly linear, as compared with an equal number 
of observations selected at random. At the same time, where the 
dependent factor is normally distributed, selection with reference to 
the independent factor does not tend to change the standard error of 
estimate. 

. If the primary interest, however, is not in the nature of the relations 
and in determining how closely values of the dependent factor may be 
estimated (regressions and standard error) , but instead is in determin- 
ing what proportion of the original variation in the dependent factor 
can be accounted for on the basis of the relations determined (correla- 
tion and determination), then anything other than random selection 
with reference to any factor will give estimates of the closeness of the 
correlation which either over- or underestimate the true correlation 
in the universe from which the sample is drawn. For most accurate 
results in such problems, the distribution of the dependent factor in 
the sample should be an accurate representation of the distribution in 
the universe, froni which the observations were drawn, and the only 
selection which would be justified would be aimed at securing such a 
sample. 

Since the correlation coeflScient or index, and the parallel measures 
of determination, are of significance only with respect to the standard 
deviation of the observed values of the dependent factor, it follows 
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that when the dependent factor has such an abnormal distribution that 
its standard deviation is of little value as a descriptive statistic, the 
measures of correlation also tend to be of little value. For any series 
which actually yielded such an extreme distribution as the dichotomous 
values used in the third case of those just illustrated, measures of 
correlation would have little significance except their formal mathe- 
matical definition. Yet the regressions and standard errors of estimate 
would tend to retain all their usual value and significance, so long as 
no selection had been made with reference to values of the dependent 
variable. In such a case, attempting to select the values of the depen- 
dent factor so as to make the series more nearly normal might seriously 
bias the regression results. 

Accuracy of Observations 

The data with which the statistician has to deal are frequently 
subject to errors of observation. If corn yields are being studied in 
relation to fertilizer applications, for example, farmers may be able 
to estimate the yield per acre on a given tract only to within 5 or 10 
bushels of the true yield. If livestock prices are being studied, the 
market reporter may not be able to get his daily average nearer than 
within 10 or 25 cents per 100 pounds of the true average of all the 
sales for the day. Or if educational ratings are being studied, the 
instructor may not be able to grade the test papers nearer than to 
within 5 or 10 per cent of the grade each really deserves. All these 
illustrations are akin to the dfficulties of the surveyor, who fiuds he 
cannot measure his angles , more accurately than within a certain 
number of seconds; or of the astronomer, who finds his repeated obser- 
vations disagree from each other by fractions of a second. But the 
errors of measurement are ordinarily tremendously greater in bio- 
logical, economic, or social investigations than in physical observations; 
and for that reason statisticians must be particularly careful to use 
their data in such a way as to minimize the influence, upon their con- 
clusions, of the errors which may be present. 

Errors of observation may be such that they are not correlated 
with the value being observed, and hence tend to fall equally above 
and below the true values throughout the range of the variable; or 
else they may be such that they are correlated with the variable, tend- 
ing usually to make the observed value fall above the true value in 
the upper part of the range, and below the true value in the lower part; 
OY vice versa. 
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In correlation problems, there are two sets of true values involved, 
those for the dependent and independent variables ; and there may also 
be two sets of errors, one tending to cause the observed values for the 
dependent variable to differ from the true values, and the other affect- 
ing the independent variable. The extent to which such errors, if 
present, modify or impair the results of correlation analysis depends 
both upon the type of the errors and the variables which they affect. 

If the errors affect only values of the dependent factor, and if they 
are not correlated with the true values, their presence tends to lower 
the correlation and to increase the standard error of estimate, but does 
not tend to change the slope of the regression line from the true slope 
for the universe. If, however, uncorrelated errors are in the inde- 
pendent factor, that not only tends to lower the correlation and increase 
the standard error of estimate, but also tends to decrease the regression 
below the true value. Both of these cases may be illustrated from the 
same set of data used before. 

Errors in the dependent variable. The data used in Table 76 may 
be modified by assuming some random error influences F, making 
one-third of the values 1 unit higher, pne-third 1 unit lower, and leaving 
one-third unchanged. With these changes, the data appear as follows: 


TABLE 77 

COREELATION TaBLE, SHOWING HYPOTHETICAL FREQUENCIES AT SPECIFIEI) 

Values, with Random Errors in Y 



Values of X 

Values of Y 







0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

-1 



1 


1 

0 


1 


2 


1 

1 


3 


1 

2 


2 

2 

3 1 


3 

1 

2 

3 

1 1 

1 

4 



1 

i 


5 

1 

1 





For these data, Tyx = 0.33, byx = “ 0.50, and Syx = 1.46. The 

introduction of the random error into Y has lowered the correlation 
from that of “-0.47 for the original values and increased the standard 
error of estimate; but it has had no significant effect upon the regression 
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of Y on X, the new value ~0.50 being identical with the value of -0.50 
for the original data in Table 76. 

Error in the independent variable. If, however, X is regarded as 
the dependent factor and Y as the independent, the regression coeffi- 
cient for the new values, b^y = — 0.28, is found to be much reduced 
from that of -0.50 for the original values. Introducing even random 
errors into the observations of the independent factor markedly reduces 
the observed regressions below the true value. 

The errors considered to this point have all been random errors. 
If, instead, the errors are correlated with either of the factors, their 
presence would obscure the true relationship and bias any correlation 
constants which might be computed, tending to make them either too 
high or two low, depending on the inter-relations between the errors 
and the variables. 

Errors in both variables. If random errors are associated with 
both variables simultaneously, their effects are a blending of those 
just illustrated, tending to reduce both the closeness of correlation and 
the regression below the true values. For example, if random errors 
of the same magnitude are introduced into X as well as Y of Table 76, 
the values appear as follows: 

TABLE 78 


COBBELATION TaBLE, ShOWINQ HYPOTHETICAL FbEQUENCIES AT SPECIFIED 

Values, with Random Ebkobs in Both X and Y 



With these changes, the correlation is reduced to practically 0, 
the standard error increased to 1.524, and the regression of 7 on X 
changed to —0.179. The comparison of these constants with those 
for the original data in Table 76 illustrates the extent to which the 
presence of random errors in the observed values of the variables may 
reduce the accuracy and effectiveness of correlation analysis. 
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Dealing with errors in both variables. The methods of computing 
the regression line considered to this point are methods which take one 
variable as given, or independent, and the other variable as based upon 
it, or dependent. If it is known that all the errors of observation are 
random and are in one variable, and none are in. the other, the effect 
of those errors may best be eliminated by considering the one with no 
errors as independent and the other as dependent. As has just been 
demonstrated, the regression line then obtained will be practically 
identical with that which would be obtained if .no random errors at 
all were present. 

In some cases it may be known that both variables are subject to 
random error, yet it may be desired to obtain a regression line which 
most accurately expresses the relation between the two. That can be 
done by a special method, which fits the line on the condition that the 
sum of the squares of the departures of each observation perpendicular 
to the fitted line shall be made a minimum (in contrast to the usual 
condition that the sum of the squares of the vertical departures from 
the fitted line shall be made a minimum, with the dependent variable 
plotted as the ordinate.) This special method involves an entirely 
different procedure for fitting the line, and is not given here. It has 
the disadvantage that it does not give a basis for estimating values for 
either variable from known values of the other, nor does it give a 
basis for measuring the closeness of the correlation between the two. 
It is referred to here merely to call attention to the fact that methods 
are available for determining the regression w’hen both variables are 
known to be subject to random errors.^ 

Errors of observation in multiple correlations. The points which 
have been illustrated here for simple correlation are equally true for 
multiple correlation, both with respect to the influence of selection of 
sample and of the effect of errors of observation. The influence of 
errors of observation in multiple correlation problems may be illus- 
trated by a case based on actual economic data. 

Over the 17 years from 1907 through 1923, the monthly price of 
lambs shows a very high correlation with the price of wool and the 
price of dressed lamb. When X 2 is used for the price of wool, in cents 
per pound, X 3 for prices of dressed lamb, in cents per pound, and Xi 
for prices of live lambs, in cents per pound, multiple correlation gives, 
for the 204 observations, jRi .23 = 0.991 and Xi = 0.144^:2 + 0 . 354 :^ 3 . 

To test what effect random errors would have had on this correla- 

^ Abraham Wald, Fitting of straight lines if both variables are subject to error, 
Annals of Mathematical Statistics, VoL XI, No. 3, pp. 284-299, September, 1940# 
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tion, two dice were thrown 204 times, giving random values from 2 to 
12. These values were then added to the successive values of the 
dependent, and a similar set of 204 values to the successive observations 
of one independent factor, to see what effect that would have on the 
results. In the following tabulation the notation is used to 

designate the variables to whose values these ^Tandom errors’^ had been 
added. 


Effect of Introducing Random Errors on Correlation Results 


Independent 

variables 

Dependent 

variable 

Multiple 

correlation 

Regression equation 

X 2 and X 3 


0.991 

0.144rC2 + 0 . 354 x 3 

X 2 and X 3 

Xi +e 

0.821 

0 . 112 x 2 + 0.424x3 

X 2 and X 3 “b e 


0.953 

0.163x2 + 0.277x3 

X 2 and X 3 “b e 

Xi+e 

0.804 

0.152x2 + 0.306x3 


These results illustrate the principles just set forth. The introduc- 
tion of random errors into the dependent variable (Xi) reduces the 
correlation, but does not greatly change the size of the two regression 
coefficients. It would appear, especially from the amount of the reduc- 
tion in net regression on X2, that the errors in this case may not have 
been completely randomly distributed and uncorrelated with X2, 
and X3, even though determined by throws of dice. 

But the second modification, where the error is introduced into the 
independent variable X3 instead, is much more striking. The correla- 
tion is not reduced so* much as in the first case, and the regression of X^ 
on X2 is changed only slightly from the original value — and increased 
as it happens. The net regression of Xx on X3 + e, however, is only 
three-fourths as large as was the net regression of Xx on X3, in spite of 
the fact that the error introduced was only enough to raise the standard 
deviation of X3 from 6.14 to 6.64. 

The final case, with errors introduced into both Xx and X3, shows 
the lowest correlation of any, as would be expected. The net regression 
of Xx + 6 on X2 is but little different from what the regression of Xx 
on X2 was, whereas the net regression of Xx + e on X3 + e, though 
larger than what the regression of Xx on X3 + e was, is still definitely 
lower than the regression of Xx on X3. The regression equation in this 
last case, where Xx + e is the dependent, is not greatly different from 
what it was in the preceding case with Xx as the dependent, in spite 
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of the fact that one of the independent variables — — ^had a signifi- 
cant random error of observation in its values both times. 

These cases illustrate the extent to which random errors may con- 
fuse the true relations, if they are allowed to creep into the observa- 
tions. Just how great an effect upon the results such random errors 
will have depends upon the magnitude of the errors, the original varia- 
tions in the variables, and the closeness of the inter-correlation. 
Although equations can be derived to show how great a reduction in 
correlation errors of a given magnitude wdll produce, they are of little 
practical use in economic work, since it is usually difBcult enough to 
determine whether there are errors of observation or not, much less to 
determine what magnitude they have.^ In using reports or estimates 
of prices or commodity production or supply, we know that the data 
are nearly always subject to more or less error. The same is true of 
many other economic data — errors of observation of greater or less 
magnitude are nearly always present. It may be of some slight reas- 
surance to know that observational errors even as large as those 
introduced in the example just considered still modify the regression 
results as little as these have been seen to do. 

The practical significance of the principles’* which are stated here 
is that, if there is known to be a large but random error in observing 
some variable, that variable may still be used as the dependent variable 
in a correlation study without making the regressions or estimating 
equation very far wrong, if determined with a large number of cases ; 
but, on the other hand, any use of that variable as an independent 
variable will be certain to yield results which understate the actual 
relations. 


2 In the problem given, the significant values determining the effect of the 
errors are: 

cri = 3.96 <ri4-e = 4.74 

0*3 — 6.14 trs-fe — 6.64 


If the errors are in the dependent variable alone, the relations between the true 
and the apparent correlation are indicated by the equation: 


_ p2 

^^a+e).2Z . . . n — ~i 2 — ‘^*^1.23 ,..n 

Cl -h (Te 


2 

O"! 


This gives what the new correlation would be if the errors were truly random, 
so that the new regression equation came out as identical with the old. In the 
problem given, this gives an expected value for R oi 0.827 as compared to the 0.821 
actually obtained. 
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In cases where the errors are biased, they tend to make the results 
of correlation analysis more or less in error, quite regardless of the 
variables to which they apply. If the errors tend either to magnify 
or to minimize the differences which actually exist, they will have a 
parallel effect on the regression coefficients if they apply to the depend- 
ent variables and an inverse effect if they apply to an independent 
variable. There are so many different types of bias, however, that no 
more definite statement of the effects can be laid down. 

Random errors have the same type of effect in the case of curvi- 
linear correlation that they do in linear correlation, since if they are 
truly random they will tend to be balanced out along all the portions 
of the regression curve alike, if in the dependent variable; or tend to 
confuse the relations along the curve, if in the independent variable; 
and so reduce the differences observed. 

Biased errors, on the contrary, may happen to be concentrated 
along certain portions of the range, and hence have a much more 
marked effect at one point than at another. Although this might 
seriously disturb the significance of the curve, it probably would have 
an equally disastrous effect on the reliability of the straight line. 
About the only real difference between linearity and curvilinearity 
with regard to errors is that random errors in the dependent variable 
could be ^^balanced out^^ in the case of a straight-line regression with 
a somewhat smaller number of observations than would be necessary 
to secure valid results for a curvilinear regression. 

Where, with random errors in the dependent factor, there are not 
enough cases available to “balance them out,^^ the effect of the errors 
is to throw a varying amount of error into the conclusions, the exact 
amount of the error depending on how closely the errors approach being 
canceled out. The illustrative case, where with over 200 observations 
the regressions were still changed somewhat, probably indicates what 
may be obtained by a combination of slight departures from true 
“randomness^^ in the errors with a sample not quite large enough to 
eliminate entirely all the resulting instability. This may be nearer to 
what would usually happen in practice than the theoretical complete 
elimination of the errors in the dependent variable. 

Summary. Modification of the observations from the true condi- 
tions, either by selection of the sample or by the presence of errors 
of observation, tends to alter the value of the coefficient of correlation. 
If the regression line or curve is of primary interest, however, its 
accuracy of determination may be increased by suitable selection of 
observations with respect to independent factors. Similarly, random 
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errors of observation may not influence the regressions, if the factor 

they affect can be treated as the dependent factor and if enough :| 

observations are available to balance out the errors. These points hold 

true for multiple correlation problems as well as for 2-variable 

problems. '■;] 



CHAPTER 21 


MEASURING THE RELATION BETWEEN ONE VARIABLE AND 
TWO OR MORE OTHERS OPERATING JOINTLY 

In working out the change in one variable with changes in other 
variables up to this point we have assumed that the relation of the 
dependent factor to each independent factor did not change, no matter 
what combination of other independent factors was present. In the 
case of the yield of corn, for example, as worked out in Chapter 14, 
we assumed that the effect of a given change in rainfall upon the yield 
was the same, no matter what was the temperature for the season. 
The significance of this assumption may be shown by combining the 
estimate for rainfall with the estimate for temperature, and plotting 
the combined influence of the two variables. In Table 68 (on page 252) 
we already have this combined influence worked out, so all we have 
to do is to plot it. Figure- 62 shows the resulting figure. In reading 
this figure it should be noted that the inches of rainfall are read along 
the right-hand edge of the bottom of the cube, the degrees of tempera- 
ture along the left-hand edge, and the yield along the vertical edge. 
The yield for any combination of temperature and rainfall is then 
shown by the distance the upper surface of the solid figure is above 
the point of intersection of the corresponding values in the base plane.^ 

Inspecting Figure 62, we can now see what is meant by saying that 
the changes in yield are assumed to be the same for each change in 
rainfall, no matter what the temperature. As shown in the figure, the 
maximum yield with a temperature of 70° is obtained at about 12 
inches of rain — and that is also the rainfall which produces a maximum 
yield with a temperature of 72°, 74°, or 78°. Each curve has just 

^ The way this figure is made may be thought of as follows: Suppose we drew a 
series of charts of the estimated differences in yield with differences in rainfall, with 
one chart for an average temperature of 70°, one for 72°, one for 74°, etc. Then if 
we cut these charts off at the yield line, and arrange them one back of the other, 
at even distances, we have a figure looking much like Figure 62. The lines sloping 
across the surface from left to right represent what would be the tops of this series 
of charts. (In this figure the estimates are charted for all combinations of the two 
variables, even for some not represented in the sample and not shown in Table 68.) 
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exactly the same shape, and the only difference is their elevation above 
the base. On looking at it the other way, we find that the same is true 
of temperature. With 9 inches of rainfall the maximum yield is ob- 
tained at about 75° temperature, and the maximum is also at 75° with 
other levels of rainfall. This relation necessarily follows the assump- 
tions made in measuring it. Figure 62 merely shows the estimate we 
get by the use of equation (54) : 

= a + + / 3 (X 3 ) 



Fig. 62. Probable yield of corn for various specific combinations of rainfall and 
temperature, from multiple curvilinear correlation. 

In working out these estimates we simply add together the esti- 
mated value for X 2 and the estimated value for Z 3 . It does not make 
any difference what the value of Z 3 is, the changes in Zi assumed to 
accompany particular changes in Z 2 are the same — and that is what 
the figure shows. 

Only a little reflection is needed to indicate that Figure 62 may 
not tell the whole truth of the relation of yield to rainfall and tem- 
perature. It is quite possible that the crop can* use more rain in a 
hot season than in a cool one, so that the rainfall which will produce 
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the maximum crop may be higher in a season of high average tem- 
perature than in a season of low temperature. If that is really the 
case, equation (54) is unable to express the relationship, for, as just 
pointed out, that equation assumes that the change in yield with rain- 
fall is the same, no matter what the temperature. 

An extreme illustration of a changing relationship is shown in 
Figure 63. This figure, which is based on actuarial investigations,^ 



Fig. 63. Differences in mortality with differences in weight, for men of various 
ages. (Each in percentage of average mortality for that age.) Illustration taken 
from an article by Andrew Court. 

shows the differences in mortality among men from the usual rate, 
for differences in weight at different ages. Taking the 22-year line, 
for example, we see that men who are much over normal weight 
have a much higher mortality than normal for that age. Then as the 
weight is less the mortality is less, until at normal weight there is only 
normal mortality. But as the weight drops still more, the mortality 
increases again, until below 80 per cent of the normal weight the 
mortality is more than 20 per cent in excess of normal. 

The relation is somewhat different for 52-year-old men, however. 
For them the mortality is also higher for those who are above normal 

2 Afecfico-AcfManol fwvesiipafions, Vol. n, p. 24, 1913. 
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in weight and decreases as normal weight is reached. But as the 
weight falls below normal the mortality continues to decrease, until 
for men who are only 70 per cent of normal weight, the mortality is 
more than 15 per cent below the normal for that age. For ages inter- 
mediate between these two, the change is also intermediate — as is 
shown in the chart, 27 years is similar to 22, but not so marked, and 
the line for 47 years is similar to that for 52. At 42 years, there 
is apparently little difference in mortality anywhere between 70 
per cent of normal weight and 100 per cent. 



Fig. 64. Relation shown in previous figure, represented by equation 
Xi = /2(X2) +/3(X3). 

Figure 63 illustrates a situation which the previous methods of 
analysis would be quite incapable of dealing with adequately. Were 
equation (54) used to represent this relation, the higher mortality 
with lower weights for young men would tend to balance out the 
lower mortality for the older men at the same weight. In fact, the 
erroneous conclusion might be reached that the age does not affect 
the mortality at all. Figure 64 shows the results of an attempt to 
represent this relation by the methods previously discussed. It is 
quite obvious that the results fall far short of the relations as shown 
by Figure 63. 
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Use of joint functions” to show combined effects. What is needed 
in both the corn-yield problem and the mortality problem is some way 
of determining what the yield, in the one case, or the mortality, in 
the other, is most likely to be for any given combination of the two 
independent variables. That is quite different from asking for the 
separate effect of each one. Obviously, a small change in one inde- 
pendent factor will be expected to be accompanied by only a small 
change in the dependent, so that all the estimated yields (or mor- 
talities) will be expected to lie along a continuous surface like that 
shown in Figure 62 or 63 ; but the surface will be free to warp or change 
its shape in different portions like the surface shown in Figure 63, 
instead of being held rigidly to the same shape in each dimension, like 
the surfaces in Figure 62 or 64. Mathematically, such a changing 
relation between one variable and two or more others is known as a 
joint functional relation^ and may be indicated by the equation: 

(84) 

This is read simply that is a joint function oi X 2 and X 3 .” 
That means only that, for any combination of values of X 2 and Z 3 , 
there will be some particular value of Equation (84) is therefore 
capable of representing either a relation such as that shown in Figure 
62, or the more complex relation shown in Figure 63. 

The problem of determining the extent to which corn yield varies 
with the joint effect of temperature and rainfall may be said to be 
one of determining the functional relation of yield to the two other 
factors, according* to the relation shown in equation (84) . 

Determining a joint function for two independent variables. 
Where only two independent variables are concerned, the joint func- 
tional relation may be determined quite simply, if a large enough 
number of observations is available. 

The process may be illustrated by data from a different problem,, 
shown in Table 79. The observations are from a field study of hay- 
stack dimensions in the Great Plains area. Farmers in this area 
ordinarily sell their hay unbaled and in the stack. It is therefore 
necessary to estimate the quantity of hay each stack contains. Two 
measurements, which can be made readily with only a rope, are 
usually employed — ^the perimeter around the base of the stack and 
the ''over,” or the distance from the ground on one side of the stack, 
over the center to the ground on the other. The observations shown 
in Table 79 are all for round stacks. These stacks vary in height 
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and shape to some extent, however, so their volume cannot be com- 
puted from the basal circumference by any simple mathematical rule, 
such as for the volume of a hemisphere. The volumes shown in the 
table are computed from careful surveying measurements of all the 
dimensions of each stack — much more exact measurements than a 
farmer would be able to make in practice. The problem is to estab- 
lish the average volume for specified circumferences and ^^overs,^^ so 
the farmers may be able to use these two measurements, and also to 
determine how much confidence can be placed in estimates of volume 
based on these two factors. 

The volume will tend to be some function of the basal area times 
the height. The basal area is a function of the square of the basal cir- 
cumference; the ^^over” is a function of both the basal diameter and 
the height — but attempts to separate the two have been unsuccessful. 
It is obvious, however, that any attempt to represent the relation by a 
regression equation of the type 

volume = / (circumference) + f over 

will be unsatisfactory because of the multiplying nature of the relations, 
that is, 

volume = / (circumference) (over) 

Such a relationship may be approached by use of the relation 

logv olume / (logcircumference) “f“ f (logo ver) 

Attempts to determine the relationship by this equation, however, have 
not been fully successful. The shape of the stacks apparently shifts 
with changes in size. 

The haystack problem is evidently one where the relation may best 
be expressed by a joint function such as 

volume == / (circumference, over) 

Such a relation could be determined directly from the data by the 
methods which will presently be described. It is evident that the cor- 
relation surface would have a marked upward slope as the two dimen- 
sions increased together, even if the usual volume formulas applied. 
The work for this particular problem may be somewhat simplified by 
first stating each variable as a logarithm and then determining the 
joint relation according to the equation 


logvolume — f (logcircumferencej logover) 
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TABLE 79 

Data Taken from Nebraska Round Stacks Measured in 1927 and 1928t 


Volume, 
in cubic 
feet 

Circum- 
ference, 
in feet 

“Over,^' 
in feet 


1 Xs* 

Ai* 


z 

2853,00 

69.0 

37.00 

0.139 

0.168 

0.455 

0.478 

-0.023 

2702.00 

65.0 

36.50 

0.113 

0.162 

0.432 

0.450 

1 -0.018 

3099.00 

73.0 

38.50 

0.163 

0.185- 

0.491 

0.447 

0.044 

1306.00 

62.5 

26,50 

0.096 

0.023 

0.116 

0.143 

-0.027 

2294. 00 

70.0 

35.00 

0.145 

0.144 

0.361 

0.436 

-0.075 

2725.00 

68.0 

36.50 

0.133 

0.162 

0.435 

0.421 

0.014 

3309. 00 

71.0 

39.25 

0.151 

0.194 

0.520 

0.557 

-0.037 

2790.00 

64.0 

36.75 

0.106 

0.165 

0.446 

0.450 

-0.004 

2756.00 

62.0 

38.50 

0.092 

0.185 

0.440 

0.478 

-0.038 

5237.92 

80.0 

43.00 

0.203 

0.233 

0.719 

0.705 

0.014 

3149.82 

67.0 

37.60 

0.126 

0.175 

0.498 

0.490 

0.008 

5498.46 

79.0 

44.60 

0.198 

0.249 

0.740 

0.739 

0.001 

3397. 83 

66.0 

38.00 

0.120 

0.180 

0.531 

0.541 

-0.010 

3007. 56 

62.0 

36.80 

0.092 

0.166 

0.478 

0.486 

-0.008 

4574.29 

79.0 

41.10 

0.198 

0,214 

0.660 

0.596 

0.064 

6228. 59 

73.0 

48.00 

0.163 

0.281 

0.794 ! 

0.780 

0.014 

2318.64 

63.0 

30.20 

0.099 

0.080 

0.365 

0.265 

0.100 

3176.71 

68.0 

37.75 ' 

0.133 

0.177 

0.502 

0.502 

0 

2352.31 

70.0 

32.50 

0.145 

0.112 

0.371 

0.363 

0.008 

2174. 44 

69.0 

31.62 1 

0.139 

O.ICO 

0.337 

0.333 

0.004 

2694. 72 

73.0 

34.50 

0.163 

0.138 

0.431 

0.433 

-0.002 

3333. 53 

70.0 

37.25 ! 

0.145 

0.171 

0.523 

0.500 

0.023 

4328. 92 

78.5 

40.00 

0.195 

0.202 

0.636 

0.617 

0.019 

2115.04 

67.0 

31.25 

0.126 

0.095 

0.325 

0.317 

0.008 

2489.08 

66.5 

33.75 : 

0.123 

0.128 

0.396 

0.388 

0.008 

2296.65 

64.5 

32.38 

0.110 

0.110 

0.361 

0.338 

0.023 

3117.21 

65.5 

37.58 

0.116 

0.175 

0.494 

0.480 

0.014 

4088.36 

74.0 

40.33 

0.169 

0.206 

0.612 

0.602 

0.010 

4180.88 

72.0 

40.50 

0.157 

0.207 

0.621 

0.594 

0.027 

2318.19 

63.0 

33.00 

0.099 

0.119 

0.365 

0.346 

0.019 

1946.90 

58.0 

31.00 

0.063 

0.091 

0.289 

0.255 

0.034 

2479.89 

61.0 

36.50 

0.086 

0.162 

0.394 

0.423 

-0.029 

3174.80 

73.0 

37.00 

0.163 

0.168 

0.502 

0.506 

-0.004 

2151.54 

64.0 

33.00 

0.106 

0.119 

0.333 

0.353 

-0.020 

3475.68 

73.0 

39.50 

0.163 ! 

0.197 

0.541 

0.576 

-0.035 

4393.08 

71.0 

42.00 

0.151 ! 

0.223 

0.643 

0.624 

0.019 

2819.50 

69.0 

35.00 

0.139 

0.144 

0.450 

0.432 

0.018 

3703 49 

70.0 

38.50 

0.145 

0.185 

0.569 

0.530 

0.039 

2742.81 

72.5 

34.50 

0.160 

0.138 

0.438 

0.430 

0.008 


^ Xi ~ logic (circumference) — 1.700, stated to three decimal places. 

= logic (“over") — 1.4, stated to three decimal places. 

Xi = logic (volume) — 3.0, stated to three decimal places, 
t Acknowledgment is due W. H. Hosterman, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S* 
Department of Agriculture, for the use of these data. 
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TABLE 79 — Continued 


Volume, 
in cubic 
feet 

Circum- 
ference, 
in feet 

‘‘Over,” 
in feet 

Xi* 


xi* 


z 

3002.40 

66.0 

35.50 

n 

n 


0.430 

0.047 

1854. 19 

69.0 

30.50 

■HI 


0.268 

0.297 

-0.029 

1982.07 

62.0 

31.00 

! 0.092 

0.091 

0.297 I 

0.288 

0.009 

2470.86 

65.0 

33.50 

0.113 

0.125 

0.393 

0.373 

0.020 

1203.15 

60.1 

26.25 

0.079 

0.019 

0.080 

0.117 

-0.037 

2843.84 

71.0 

36.00 

0.151 

0.156 

0.454 

0.469 

-0.015 

2636.25 

66.0 

36.00 

0.120 

0.156 

0.421 

0.443 

-0.022 

1998.39 

65.0 

32.00 

0.113 

0.105 

0.301 

0.330 

-0.029 

2005.03 

64.0 

32.00. 

0.106 

0.105 

0.302 

0.323 

-0.021 

2568.76 

66.0 

35.00 

0.120 

0.144 

0.410 

0.418 

-0.008 

2161.18 

65.0 

32.50 

0.113 

0.112 

0.335 

0.345 

-0.010 

2112.20 

67.0 

32.00 

0.126 

0.105 

0.325 

0.333 

-0.008 

3009.33 

65.0 

38.00 

0.113 

0.180 

0.478 

0.438 

0.040 

1992.24 

63.0 

31.00 

0.099 

0.091 

0.299 

0.288 

0.011 

2746.98 

70.0 

34.00 

0.145 

0.131 

0.439 

0.407 

0.032 

2238.27 

64.0 

35.00 

0.106 

0.144 

0.350 

0.406 

-0.056 

1747.47 

67.0 

30.00 

0.126 

0.077 

0.242 

0.280 

-0.038 

2863.91 

67.0 

36.00 

0.126 

0.156 

0.457 

0.448 

0.009 

3593.47 

72.0 

39.00 

0.157 

0.191 

0.555 

0.555 

0 

2435.48 

62.0 

35.00 

0.092 

0.144 

0.387 

0.443 

-0.056 

2430.18 

63.0 

34.00 

0.099 

0.131 

0.386 

0.362 

0.024 

2590.07 

67.0 

35.00 

0.126 

0.144 

0.413 

0.423 

-0.010 

3577.68 

70.0 

41.00 

0.145 

0.213 

0.554 

0.596 

-0.042 

3299.24 

73.0 

40.00 

0.163 

0.202 

0.518 

0.598 

-0.080 

1986.14 

64.0 

32.50 

0.106 

0.112 

0.298 

0.338 

-0.040 

3109.04 

68.0 

38.00 

0.133 

0.180 

0.493 

0.508 

-0.015 

2821.56 

71.0 

37.00 

0.151 

0.168 

0.450 

0.498 

-0.048 

2932.24 

67.0 

38.00 

0.126 

0.180 

0.467 

0.501 

-0.034 

3304.63 

69.0 

38.00 

0.139 

0.180 

0.519 

0.514 

0.005 

2565.46 

72.0 

35.00 

0.157 

0.144 

0.409 

0.450 

-0.041 

4509.93 

74.0 

41.33 

0.169 

0.216 

0.654 

0.627 

0.027 

4804.01 

81.0 

42.00 

0.208 

0.223 

0.682 

0.683 

-0.001 

4241.80 

75.0 

40.75 

0.175 

0.210 

0.627 

. 0.619 

0.008 

4516.10 

69.2 

43.25 

0.140 

0.236 

0.655 

0.643 

0.012 

5011.62 

77.5 

43.10 

0.189 

0.234 

0.700 

0.691 

0.009 

2110.73 

65.0 

31.50 

0.113 

0.098 

0.324 

0.316 

0.008 

2775.70 

76.0 

34.60 

0.181 

0.139 

0.443 

0.448 

-0.005 

3927.90 

72.0 

39.00 

0.157 

0.191 i 

0.594 

0.555 

0.039 

4212.77 

80.0 

41.50 

0.203 

0.218 

0.624 

0.663 

-0.039 

3562.64 

78.5 

38.50 

i 

0.195 

0.185 

0.552 

0.575 

-0.023 


* Xz ~ logio (circumference) — 1.700, stated to three decimal places. 
Xz = logio (“over”) — 1.4, stated to three decimal places. 

Xj = logio (volume) — 3.0, stated to three decimal places. 
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TABLE 79 — Continued 


Volume, 
in cubic 
feet 

Circum- 
ference, 
in feet 

“Over,^^ 
in feet 

Xi* 

Z3* 

Xx* 

Xi 

z 

2853.96 

75.0 

35.50 

0.175 

0.150 

0.455 

0.461 

-0.006 

3294.38 

69.0 

38.00 

0.139 

0.180 

0.518 

0.514 

0.004 

1689.54 

63.0 

30.50 

0.099 

0.084 

0.228 

0.274 

-0.046 

2228.84 

62.0 

33.00 

0.092 

0.119 

0.348 

0.341 

0.007 

2362.61 

64.0 

34.00 

0,106 

0.131 

0.373 

0.379 

-0.006 

3088.28 

68.0 

38.50 

0.133 

0.185 

0.490 

0.520 

-0.030 

3820.79 

70.0 

40.00 

0.145 

0.202 

0.582 

0.570 

0.012 

3126.64 

63.0 

36.90 

0.099 

0.167 

0.495 

0.447 

0.048 

3624. 75 

71.0 

38.45 

0.151 

0.185 

0.559 

0.536 

0.023 

3023.97 

73.0 

36.50 

0.163 

0.162 

0.480 : 

0.493 

-0.013 

6045.42 

79.0 

47.00 

0.198 

0.272 

0.781 ' 

0.798 

-0.017 

3100.11 

64.0 

37-00 

0.106 

0.168 

0.491 

0.457 

0.034 

3378.07- 

70.0 

38-00 

0.145 

0.180 

0.629 

0.519 

0.010 

3040.29 

77.0 

35.00 

0.186 

0.144 

0.483 

0.464 

0.019 

2252.16 

65.0 

32.50 

0.113 

0.112 

0.353 

0.345 

0.008 

3552.61 

76.0 

37.00 

0.181 

0.168 

0.551 

0.481 

0.070 

2635.90 

66.0 

34.50 

0.120 

0.138 

0.421 

0.405 1 

0.016 

3201.41 

71.0 

35.50 

0.151 

0.150 

0.505 

0.455 , 

0.050 

2590.21 

69.0 

35.00 

0.139 

0.144 

0.413 

0.432 

-0.019 

3743.55 

76.0 

38.25 

0.181 

0.183 

0.573 

0.558 

0.015 

3858.03 

73.0 

39.50 

0.163 

0.197 

0.586 

0.576 ' 

0.010 

3829.44 

74.0 

39.75 

0.169 

0.199 

0.583 

0.586 

-0.003 

2556.44 

66.0 

33.00 I 

0.120 

0.119 

0.408 

0.365 

0.043 

3119.07 

69.0 

36.00 

0.139 

0.156 

0.494 

0.460 . 

0.034 

2122.38 

65.5 

32.00 

0.116 

0.105 

0.327 

0.332 

-0.005 

2921.92 

69.0 

36.00 

0.139 

0.156 

0.466 

0.460 

0.006 

2936.35 

72.5 

34.50 

0.160 

0.138 

0.468 

0.430 

0.038 

2427.66 

76.0 

33.00 

0.181 

i 0.119 

0.385 

0.399 

-0.014 

2069.38 

65.0 

31.50 

0.113 

0.098 

0.316 

0.315 

0.001 

1899.54 

72.0 

30.00 

0. 157 

0.077 

0.279 

0.285 

-0.006 

4289.28 

78.5 

40.50 

0.195 

0.207 

0.632 

0.629 

0.003 

2407.39 

67.5 

32.50 

0.129 

0.112 

0.381 

0.358 

0.023 

3097.99 

66.0 

35,50 

0.120 

0.150 

0.491 

0.430 

0.061 

3893.67 

75.5 

39.25 

0.178 

0.194 

0.590 

0.582 

0.008 

2238.66 

68.0 

31.75 

0.133 

0.102 

0.350 

0.336 

0.014 

2314.79 

64.0 

33.10 

0.106 

0.120 

0.364 

0.356 

0.008 

2667.07 

66.0 

34.70 

0.120 

0.140 

0.426 

0.409 

0.017 

2582.07 

68.0 

33.50 

0.133 

0.125 

0.412 

0.388 

0.024 

3426.50 

75.0 

37.00 

0.175 

0.168 

0.535 

0.516 

0.019 

2307.34 

60.0 

33.40 

0.078 

0.124 

0.363 

0.336 

0.027 

3960.41 

76.0 

39.30 

0.181 

0.194 

0.598 

0.585 

0.013 


* X 2 s= logio (circumference) ~ 1.700, stated to three decimal places. 
Xg = logio (“over”) — 1.4, stated to three decimal places. 

Xi — logio (volume) — 3.0, stated to three decimal places. 
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The logarithms (to base 10) are accordingly also shown in Table 79, 
and are designated as X 2 , X3, and Xi, (To facilitate the subsequent 
computations, 1.7 has been subtracted from the logarithm for circum- 
ference, 1.4 from the logarithm for ^^over,” and 3.0 from the logarithm 
i for volume.) 

Subgrouping and averaging the observations. The first step in the 
process of determining the joint functional relation is to classify the 
observations according to X2, and subclassify according to Z3, and de- 
termine the averages of X2, and X3 for each group. Since there are 
only 120 observations, it would not be worth while to make too many 
groups. Four groups each way would give 16 subgroups, and 5 each 
way would give 25. If the cases were uniformly distributed through 25 
I subgroups, that would make less than 5 cases to a group, which is 

j rather thin for a satisfactory average (though it might be sufficient in 

this particular problem, where the correlation is much higher than in 
many problems which must be dealt with.) However, the cases will 
j not necessarily be distributed uniformly through all the groups, so it 

* will be best if we try the fivefold classification and see how the cases 

fall. 


TABLE 80 

Nxjmbee OF Haystack Observations, Classified According to X2 and X3 
(Logarithms of Circumference and “Over”) 





X 2 values 


.4 

X 3 values 

Under 

0.090 

0.090- 

0.119 

0 . 120 - 
0. 149 

0.150- 

0.179 

0.180 
and over 

Under 0.100 

2 

7 

3 

1 


0.100-0.139 

1 

14 

10 

3 

2 

0. 140-0.179 

1 

8 

17 

8 

2 

0.180^.219 i 


2 

10 

14 

7 

0.220 and over 

1 



1 

2 

5 


There is a marked correlation between X2 and X3, so a few groups 
have 10 or more reports, whereas 15 out of the 25 have under 5. Pre- 
liminary examination of the data indicates that a unit- change in X3 is 
generally accompanied by a larger change in Xi than is a unit change 
in X2. Accordingly we may decide to halve the groups in the central 
portion of the range of X3, making the class intervals with respect to 
that variable under 0.100, 0.100 0.119, 0.120 — 0.139, 0.140 — 0.159, 


/ 
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0.160 - 0.179, 0.180 - 0.199, 0.200 - 0.219, and 0.220 and over. With 
5 classes for Z 2 , this will give a 40-group classification — but with many 
of the “cells” vacant. Averaging A 2 , A 3 , and Xi for each of the 
resulting groups gives means as shown in Table 81. 

Plotting the subgroup averages and drawing first approximation 
curves. Inspection of the averages of X 2 down each column in 
Table 81 shows that most of the variation in that factor has been elimi- 
nated, except in the upper subgroups of X 3 , above X 3 = 0 . 200 , where 
the averages tend to fall above the mean of the range. There is a more 
marked tendency for the averages of X 3 to rise across the rows from left 



. Averav^e X3 


Fig. 65. Differences in Xi, with differences in X 3 for specified values of X 2 , and 
first approximate curves. 

to right. Accordingly the groups classified with respect to X 2 will be 
studied first, to determine the changes in Xx with changes in X 3 , X 2 
being held (approximately) constant at various values. This may be 
done by plotting separately the average difference in Zj with differences 
in Z 3 , for each column. Figure 65 shows these averages, with the 
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TABLE 81 


Haystack Data: Average Zs, Xt , and Xi , foe Observations Classified by 

Xs AND Xs 


Xt values 

Number of 

cases 

X 2 under 0.090 

Mean X 2 

Mean Xz 

Mean Xi 

Under 0. 100 

2 

0.071 

0.055 

0.185 

0.100-0.119 





0.120-0.139 

1 

0.078 

0.124 

0.363 

0.140-0.159 





0.160-0.179 

1 

0.086 

0.162 

0.394 



Z2 0.090-0.119 

Under 0.100 

7 

0.102 

0.081 

0.278 

0.100-0.119 

10 

0.107 

0.112 

0.332 

0.120-0.139 

4 

0.106 

0.127 

0.379 

0.140-0.159 

2 

0.099 

0.144 

0.369 

0.160-0.179 

6 

0.105 

0.167 

0.473 

0.180-0.199 

2 

0.103 

0.183 

0.459 



X 2 0.120-0.149 

Under 0.100 

3 

0.130 

0.085 

0.278 

0.100-0.119 

6 

0.132 

0.108 

0.362- 

0.120-0.139 

4 

0.130 

0.131 

0.417 

0.140-0.159 

12 

0.129 

0.149 

0.440 

0.160-0.179 

5 

0.135 

0.171 

0.483 

0.180-0.199 

8 

0.135 

0.181 

0.515 

0.200-0.219 

2 

0.145 

0.208 

0.568 

0.220 and over 

1 

0.140 

0.236 

0.655 



Z2 0.150-0.179 

Under 0.100 

1 

0.157 

0.077 

0.279 

0.100-0.119 





0.120-0.139 

3 

0.161 

0.138 

0.446 

0.140-0.159 

4 

0.159 

0.150 

0.456 

0.160-0.179 

4 

0.163 

0.167 

0.492 

0.180-0.199 

9 

0.161 

0.193 

0.558 

0.200-0.219 

5 

0.167 

0.208 

0.606 

0.220 and over 

2 

0.157 

0.252 

0.719 



X 

0.180 and over 

0.100-0.119 

1 

0.181 

0.119 

0.385 

0.120-0.139 

1 

0.181 

0.139 

0.443 

0.140-0.159 

1 

0.18C 

0.144 

0.483 

0.160-0.179 

1 

0.181 

0.168 

0.551 

0.180-0.199 

3 

0.186 

0.187 

0.574 

0.200-0.219 

4 

0.198 

0.210 

0.638 

0.220 and over 

5 

0.199 

0.242 

0.724 
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number of observations represented by each one indicated. Apparently 
the relation, for each group of averages, tends to be linear, so straight 
lines are drawn in by eye as first approximations to the final relation. 
It should be noticed, however, that these lines are not all of the same 
slope but tend to slope more steeply as X 2 increases. In some problems 
curves instead of straight lines would be indicated by these group aver- 
ages. In such a case, separate curves would be fitted freehand to each 
set of averages. In drawing such curves it is desirable to keep them as 
nearly of the same shape as the data will permit, and to change the 
shape only gradually from one to the next. 

Obtaining a second approximation to the joint surface. After the 
first approximation lines or curves have been drawn along the X 3 axis, 
the next step is to smooth along the X 2 axis. To do this the values of 
Xi according to the first approximation curves are read off at intervals 
on X 3 , corresponding to the central values of the groups of X 3 in 
Table 81. These values are shown in Table 82. 

TABLE 82 


Estimated Values of Xi for Specified Values of X2 and X3, from First 
Approximation Lines 


x. 



Xi 



Under 0.090 

1 

0.090-0.119 

0.120-0.149 

i 

0.150-0.179 

0.180 and over 

0.060 

0.110 

0.195 

0.307 

0.233 

0.334 

0.247 

0.369 

0.354 

! 0.382 

0.130 

0.352 

0.374 

0.403 

0.404 

0.433 

0.160 

0.397 

0.415 

0.448 

0.454 

0.484 

0.170 

0.442 

0.465 

0.492 

0.605 

0.535 

0.190 


0.496 

0.537 

0.555 

0.586 

0.210 

0.240 



0.583 

0.650 

0.605 
' 0.681 

0.637 
0.713 ' 


The readings shown in Table 82 may next be smoothed along the X 2 
axis by plotting the estimated value of Xi for the specified values of X 3 , 
with varying values of X 2 . This process is shown in Figure 66 . The 
values used as the coordinates for X 2 are the corresponding average 
values of X 2 for each subgroup in Table 81. Thus in plotting the values 
of Xi for X 3 = 0.060 — the first line in the table above — the values for 
X 2 are the averages from the first lines in Table 81 — 0.071, 0 . 102 , 
0.130, etc. By using these actual averages allowance is made for 
cases such as those noted previously, where not even the process of 
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subgrouping has completely removed the influence of the other inde- 
pendent variable. 

The averages plotted in Figure 66 show a slight but consistent curvi- 
linear relation of Xi to X 2 , with a gradually increasing slope for the 
higher values. In two cases straight lines would fit as well as curves, 
but, since all the remaining groups show consistent slight curves, they 
are drawn in here as well. The averages, smoothed freehand along the 
X 2 axis, give a second approximation to the joint functional relation. 

Making the final smoothing of the approximation curve. As a final 
check, values from the curves in Figure 66 may be read off for stated 



Fig. 66. Differences in Xi with differences in X 2 for specified values of X 3 , read 
from smoothed curves in Fig. 65. 

values of X 2 , and smoothed again with reference to X 3 . Since the 
variation in the averages of X 2 in each column of Table 81, and in the 
averages of X 3 in each row, have now been allowed for by the methods 
used in constructing Figures 65 and 66 , the new readings may be taken 
for any convenient interval on X 2 . The values 0.070, 0.080, 0.100, 
0.120, 0.140, 0.160, 0.180, and 0.200 may be used, giving convenient 
values for subsequent interpolations. Reading off the corresponding 
Xi values from the curves in Figure 66 , just shown before in Table 82, 
and plotting with the X 3 values as abscissas, gives the results shown in 
Figure 67. 
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After the readings from Figure 66 are plotted, as indicated by 
the hollow circles in Figure 67, they are smoothed with reference to the 
Zg axis. It is found again that straight lines serve to describe the 
relation, and these are accordingly drawn in by eye, with some con- 
sideration of adjacent lines where otherwise the line would be out of 
agreement, as for Xg = 0.200. These lines, showing the estimated 
values of for specified differences in X 2 and Xg, may be taken as 
defining the functional relation between the three variables. This 
figure indicates very clearly the “warping” of the regression surface. 
The increase in Xi per unit increase in Xg is much greater for large 
values of Xg than for small values. That fact could not have been 
expressed in any regression equation of the form Xi = / 2 (^ 2 ) + 
/g(Xg). The shape of the “correlation surface” may be seen in Figure 



Fra. 67. Differences in Xi with differences in X 3 , from second smoothed curves. 

68, where the final lines from Figure 67 have been combined into a 
three-dimensional diagram. 

Estimating from the joint function. Estimates of Xi for any 
combination of values of Xg and Xg may be made directly from Figures 
67 or 68 by making the necessary interpolations. The process may 
be more conveniently carried out by making a “contour chart,” which 
shows the differences in Xj, for different combinations of Xg and Xg, 
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by a series of lines passing through combinations of the other two 
variables which will produce equal values of X^. Thus if a series of 
planes were passed through the cube in Figure 68, parallel to the base 
plane, at Xi = 0.300, 0.400, 0.500, etc., they would cut the top surface 
of the solid in the intersections indicated by the dotted lines. Then 
if one were to look straight down upon the top of the solid, these dotted 
lines would appear as shown in Figure 69. Other lines have been 
drawn in between these to indicate 0.050 differences in Xi.® 



Fia. 68 . Probable value of Xi for specific combinations of X 2 and X 3 , from 

smoothed surface. 

Determining the standard error of estimate and index of multiple 
correlation. Estimated yields for each observation may now be worked 
out by the use of Figure 67 or 69, interpolating for the distances be- 
tween the adjacent lines where an observation falls off the line. Table 
79 also shows these estimated values {X ' ) , and the difference between 
the actual and the estimated. The standard deviation of the original 

Figure 69 may be most readily drawn from Figure 67. By noting the value of 
Xs necessary to produce a value of Xi = 0.300, for each X 2 line, a series of values 
for X 2 and X 3 may be located, through which the contour for Xi — 0.300 is drawn. 
The values for Xi = 0.400 are then noted, giving the location of the 0.400 con- 
tour, and so on. ~ 
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values of is 0.1265, whereas the standard deviation of the residuals 
computed in Table 79 is 0.0295. Apparently the regression surface 
accounts for almost all the variation in volume. The accuracy with 
which estimates of Xi may be made from X 2 and Z 3 may be de- 
termined by adjusting o-g in the usual way. 

Valines 



'Em, 69. Probable value of Xi for specific combinations of X 2 and X 3 , shown by- 

contours. 

For the type of surface shown, the relations might be quite closely 
represented by an equation of the type ^ 

= a + i > 2^2 + (&3 + 

This equation expresses the relation shown in Figure 68 : for a constant 
value of Z 2 , the regression of on Z 3 is linear; but as Z 2 changes, 
this regression also changes at a uniform rate. The equation given has 

^ See page 408 for a further discussion of the possibilities of this type of formula- 
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4 constants, so in adjusting a* to determine the standard error of esti- 
mate, m = 4. Hence 


m 

- (0.0295)^ (^) 

Sa:i[/(x 2 a; 3 )] — 0.0300 

Similarly, the index of multiple correlation for Xi as a joint func- 
tion of X 2 and X 3 may be computed in the usual manner: 

P2==i ^^' = 1 

al (0.1265)2 

_ 0.000870 

0.01600 

= 0.9456, 

and adjusting for the number of constants, 

= 1 - (1 - p2) 

\n — m/ 

-l-d- 0.9456) 

= 0.9442 
P = 0.972 

It is evident that the volume of a round haystack may be very 
closely estimated from the rough farm measurements of circumference 
and ^^over.^' The standard error of estimate, 0.0300, indicates that the 
logarithm of volume can be estimated to ±: 0.0300 of the true logarithm 
for two-thirds of the observations and to dz 0.0600 of the true logarithm 
for 95 per cent of them. Taking the antilogarithms of 0.0300 and 
1.9700, and of 0.0600 and 1.9400, we find that that means the volume 
can be estimated to between 107.2 per cent and 93.3 per cent, or 
between 114.9 per cent and 87.1 per cent, of the true values, respec- 
tively, for the proportions stated. 

Stating the conclusions shown by the joint function. After the 
joint relation of one variable to two others has been determined by the 
method sketched, the final regression surface, as expressed in Figures 
67, 68 , or 69, may be restated in simpler terms by preparing tables 


^Xi[f(X2Xz)] 
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showing the average or expected values of Xi for stated combinations 
of X2 and X3. In this particular problem, where the surface was de- 
termined with respect to logarithmic values, that involves determining 
the logarithms of X2 and Z3 for the selected values, reading off from 
the charts the corresponding estimated value for the logarithm of Zi, 
and finding its antilogarithm. Carrying out this process, we obtain the 
values shown in Table 83 . 

TABLE 83 

Average Volume of Bound Haystacks for. Different Combinations 
OF Circumference and ^Dver’^ 


Circum- 

'‘Over/Mn feet 

ference 

30 

34 

38 

42 

46 


Cubic feet . 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

60 feet 

1,730 

2,244 




65 feet 

1,871 

2,432 

3,097 



70 feet 

1,928 

2,553 

, 3,319 

4,150 


75 feet 


2,655 

3,524 

4,467 

6,623 

80 feet 




4,710 

6,026 


Determining joint influence of two independent variables, bolding 
other independent variables constant. In many cases it may be 
desirable to allow for the joint influence of two variables while simul- 
taneously eliminating or holding constant the effect of one or more 
additional independent variables. In the corn problem it would be 
desirable to determine the relation of yield to rainfall and temperature 
jointly, while simultaneously allowing for the upward tendency in 
yield during the period studied. This may be done by determining 
the relation according to the equation 

= /2,3(Z2, Z3) + 14(^4) (85) 

This relation may be worked out by combining the method just 
shown for determining a joint function for two independent variables 
with the method of successive approximation for handling many vari- 
ables, as discussed in Chapters 14 and 16 . The essential steps are (1) 
to determine the curvilinear changes in Z^ with changes in Z2, Z3, and 
Z4, according to the simpler equation, 

Xi ^ a + f2{X2) + f^iXs) + 
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and then (2) to compute the residuals for each observation, using 
these curves, and subclassify the residuals according to the two variables 
for which the presence of a joint function is to be tested. If these 
averages of residuals indicate any significant warping of the surface, 
(3) they are next smoothed by the method presented following Table 
81. The residuals may then (4) be adjusted to take account of this 
joint relation in addition to the individual curvilinear relations pre- 
viously allowed for, and their standard deviation computed. If the 
variance has been significantly reduced, the residuals may then (5) 
be averaged with respect to the remaining independent factor, to see 
if the curve for that factor will be changed now that the joint relation 
to the other factors has been allowed for. If it is changed, the residuals 
are recomputed to see if any further change need be made in the 
joint function and the process continued until the final shape of the 
curve and joint surface is determined. 

Measuring correlation with respect to joint functions. The correla- 
tion may be measured with respect to joint functions just as before 
it was measured with respect to curvilinear regressions. The standard 
error of the residuals, adjusted for the estimated number of constants, 
indicates the standard error of estimate; and this adjusted standard 
error, substituted in equation (66.2), gives the index of multiple correla- 
tion and of multiple determination. But since the combined influence of 
X2 and X3 is being determined, it is not possible to compute coefficients 
of partial correlation, or other measures of individual importance, for 
the variables which are being considered jointly. It would be possible 
to work out what portion of the variance in was accounted for by 
X2 and X3 together and how much by X4, but that would be all.® It is 
something of a guess how many constants should be allowed for in com- 
puting the correlation and the standard error. It will be higher than 
for the individual curves for /2 (X2) and /s (X3) , in general. If the joint 
relation merely involves a gradual regular shifting of the slope of the 
curves across the surface, one additional constant would be enough; if it 
involves a shifting at an increasing rate, two might be assumed; and if 
it involves several changes in shift, even more might be needed. 

Determining joint influence of three or more independent variables. 
The methods just described might be used to determine several joint 

5 This would involve determining, by least squares, the equation 
Xi = a + 62[/2.3(X2, X 3 )]+ hzlU^d] 

The separate determination with respect to hz would then indicate the determina- 
tion by X2 and X3 combined. See Note 11 , Appendix 2 . 
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relations at the same time, each relation involving two independent 
variables. Thus if Zg = rain in July, X3 = temperature in July, 
Z4 = rain in August, Z5 = temperature in August, and Zg = time, 
the yield of corn might be explained by a set of relations represented by 
the equation ^ 

The functions would be determined by first getting the net regression 
curves for each factor separately, then the joint curves for /2, 3(X2, 
Z3) and /4, 5 (X^^.X^) by classifying the residuals by the method just 
described, and then determining the final shapes by successive approxi- 
mations. But there will be some cases where even so flexible a relation 
as represented in equation (86) will not be suflicient really to represent 
the relations. For example, yield might depend jointly on rainfall, 
temperature, and length of growing season, and a change in any one 
factor might cause differences in the effects of others as well. Such a 
relation would be represented by such equations as 

=/(X2,X3,X4, ... X.) (87) 

To determine the shape of such a function for even three inde- 
pendent variables would require a large number of observations, since 
a threefold subclassification would be needed. If only 4 classes were 
used for each variable, 64 subclasses would be possible. Not unless 
there were sujficient observations so that say 3 to 5 might fall in each 
class, on the average, could such a relation be determined with any 
degree of accuracy, unless the correlation was very high indeed. If the 
joint correlation were perfect, one case to a subclass would be suflBcient 
to indicate the nature of the function. 

With three independent variables, successive smoothing in three 
dimensions would be involved. Where an adequate number of obser- 
vations was available, the process might be simplified by dividing the 
observations into several groups according to one variable, determin- 
ing the functional relation to the other two independent variables 
separately for each group, and then smoothing the results for the 
different groups together to determine the change in joint function 
with changes in the first variable. 

Figure 70 illustrates some results of this sort, for a four-dimen- 
sional joint function. These results were obtained from an analysis 
of 190 observations of sales of individual lots of apples. The records 
were first separated into those for each of the 5 sizes of apples, and 
the Joint functional relation of price to amount of insect injury and 
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amount. of scab determined separately for each size. These results 
were then smoothed between apples of different sizes, to make the 
^‘surface” of the imaginary four-dimensional solid diagram show a 
gradual continuous change over every dimension.® 



3 inch 3.pplcft 314- inch zvpples 

Fig. 70. Average price of apples of given sizes, for various combinations of amount 
of insect injury and amount of scab. 


While, of course, it is not possible to draw a single diagram ex- 
pressing the four-dimensional relationship 


= /(Z2, X3, Z4) 

® This is done by reading expected prices for 0 scab, 0 insect injury, for apples 
of each size, and smoothing that series; reading for 0 scab, 20 per cent insect injury, 
and smoothing that series; and so on until every portion of the surface has been 
smoothed with respect to the third independent variable. The smoothed values 
could then be read off and smoothed again in other dimensions, until the final 
continuous function was obtained. This illustration is from an analysis supplied 
by Frederick V. Waugh. For a more elaborate study of the same type, see John R. 
Raeburn, Joint correlation applied to the quality and price of McIntosh apples, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir 220. March, 1939, 
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the relation may be visualized by a composite diagram, as illustrated 
in Figure 70. This figure in particular illustrates the significant 
relations brought out by the joint functional treatment. Thus it is 
seen that large apples, with neither scab nor insect injury, sold for 
a material premium over perfect apples of small size; but that if the 
apples were badly damaged it did not make much difference what size 
they were.- This may be stated another way — ^the presence of defects 
reduced the price of large apples much more than the price of small 
ones. The figure also shows that the presence of either defect alone 
reduced the value of apples of any size materially, whereas the presence 
of both defects together reduced the price only slightly more. Thus 
for 3“inch apples, apples with 0 scab and 0 insect injury sold for 
$1.05; those with 0 scab but 100 per cent insect injury, for $0.66; those 
with 100 per cent scab and 0 insect injury, for $0.65; and those with 
100 per cent scab and 100 per cent insect injury for $0.42. Increasing 
the insect injury from 0 to 100 per cent reduced the price 39 cents 
for apples with no scab, and only 23 cents for those with 100 per cent 
scab. Likewise for apples with neither scab nor insect injury 3-inch 
apples sold for $1.05, and 2%-inch ones for 75 cents; whereas for apples 
of these two sizes with 100 per cent of both injuries, the prices' were .42 
cents and 39 cents, respectively. These comparisons show what a 
difference the recognition of joint relations may make in research con- 
clusions, and how important may be the resulting differences in the 
statement of relations. 

Theoretically there is no limit to the number of variables which 
could be considered jointly. The only practical limitation is the num- 
ber of observations available. Where it is possible to determine the 
joint relation, that affords by far the most satisfactory statement of 
the relationship, since then the real relation is not obscured by the 
assumptions hidden in the regression equation used. When a limited 
number of observations precludes a full recognition of joint relations, 
the use of mathematical transformations such as logarithms, logical 
grouping of the variables to determine the combinations of variables 
for which joint relations are most likely to obtain, and trial study of 
the residuals will serve to make the final regression equation set forth 
the true nature of the relations as closely as possible from the limited 
evidence available. 

Just as the accuracy of net regression curves depends largely on 
the number of observations along various portions of the curve and 
the standard error of estimate, so the reliability of a joint regression 
surface (such as that shown in Figure 68) would depend on the standard 
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error of estimate and the number of cases falling within the selected 
portion of the area. Where the joint regression surface is determined 
mathematically, its reliability can be estimated by an extension of the 
same equations presented in Chapters 18 and 19. Methods of estimat- 
ing the standard errors of a surface determined graphically have not 
yet been developed. 

Summary. This chapter has developed means by which the rela- 
tion between one variable and two others operating jointly may be 
determined, either where no other variables are concerned or where 
one or more additional independent variables are taken into account. 
Methods are also discussed for measuring the influence of three or 
.more independent variables operating jointly; but the increased num- 
ber of observations necessary for such determinations restricts the field 
of usefulness of this type of analysis. 
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CHAPTER 22 


SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS FOR DETERMINING 
CURVILINEAR AND JOINT RELATIONS 

Chapters 14, 16, and 21 have set forth means by which curvilinear 
regressions may be determined for functions either of the simpler type 

= /2(X2) +MXs) +MXd + . . . +fn{Xn) 

or of the more complex joint type 

Zi =/(X2,X3,...,Xn) 

In each case the methods were purely empirical and depended 
on a combination of freehand smoothing with successive approxima- 
tion to the best curve as the influence of other factors was gradually 
eliminated. In addition to the methods which have been presented, 
there are other techniques which have been suggested for considering 
even more complex relations. On the other hand, if a specific mathe- 
matical function is assumed, the curves may be determined by a more 
rigid process, using the principle of ^^least squares.’^ This chapter 
presents some of these further methods, both for multiple curvilinear 
regressions of the simpler forms and for joint functional relations. 

Determining net regression curves by mathematical functions. 
After the shape of the several net regression curves has been determined 
by the successive approximation method, a definite mathematical state- 
ment of the several functions may be obtained by an extension of the 
method presented on pages 221 and 222. The freehand curves would 
provide the basis for selecting functions which would fit the net shape 
of the regression curves fairly well, giving at least this empirical cri- 
terion as to what function to use. Applying this method to the egg 
problem mentioned on page 302, for example, the final curves indicate 
that a straight line is probably adequate to describe the net regression 
•of price on X3, that a cubic parabola would probably be required to 
describe the net regression on X2, and that a second-degree parabola 
might be sufficient to fit the net regression on X4. Accordingly, the 
equation 

Xi = a + 62X2 + 62' (Xi) + 62" (x|) + hsXs + &4X4 + 
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might be fitted to the data. After the values for the seven constants 
were determined by the usual method for linear correlation, the close- 
ness with which the several mathematical curves fitted the net regres- 
sions could be judged by computing the residuals from the new regres- 
sion equation, and then plotting them as deviations from the several 
net regression curves, exactly as the residuals from the linear regres- 
sions were plotted in Figures 34, 35, and 36. If modifications in the 
fitted curves were found necessary, they could be determined by the 
approximation process again. 

Where the original relations indicate a marked curvilinear rela- 
tion, as in Figures 33 and 41, the mathem-atical curves may be fitted 
right at the start, just as described above, and these curves used as 
the basis for subsequent corrections by the approximation method. 
Whether determining net linear regression, as illustrated in the corn- 
yield problem, or determining net curvilinear regressions, as just sug- 
gested, will prove the most expeditious way of beginning the suc- 
cessive approximation method will depend on the circumstances in 
individual problems. Thus if one regression is known to be markedly 
curvilinear, while the- others are substantially linear, taking that 
curvilinearity into account in the equation may bring the linear re- 
gressions for all the other variables much closer to their final form, 
and so reduce the number of steps necessary in the successive approxi- 
mation determinations. 

Determining the curves by least squares. The process of deter- 
mining net regression curves by the use of a definite mathematical 
equation may be illustrated for the following data : 


X2 

X3 


X2 

X3 

Xi 
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4 

14 
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2 

4 

8 

10 

11 

8 


Preliminary examination by the graphic method indicates that the 
net regressions of on both X 2 and Z 3 may be approximately repre- 
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sented by parabolas. Accordingly, a net regression curve may be 
assumed of the type 

= a + 62X2 + b^iXl) + hX, + hUXI) 

The arithmetic required to determine the five constants can be reduced 
by ^^coding” the squared values. Let U = X^/10, and V = Xj/lO. 
The regression equation then may be written 

Xi = u + b2X2 + buU + 63X3 + hvV 

The normal equations to determine the four constants are next obtained 
in exactly the same manner as described in Chapter 12 for a multiple 
correlation involving four variables. The resulting normal equations 
are: 

(20:2)62 + {^ X 2 u)bu + (20:20:3)63 + ( 2 x 2 v)bv = 20:10:2 

(2 o: 2 0^)62 “H (2tt^)6u “I" ^ix^u)bs (2uv)h^ = 'Sxiu 

(20:20:3)62 + (^ ux^bu + ^( xl)bs + (2 o :32;)6^ = 20:10:3 

( 2 x 2 v)b 2 + (Suv)bu + 2(0:32^)63 + (2y^)b^ = 2o:i2: 

Carrying out the required computations, the equations are found 
to be: 

I7I.75O62 + 170.6256^, + I65.OOO63 + 207.6006^ = - 2.50 
170.62562 + 181.1656^ + 153.54063 + 192.3166^ = 5.31 

I65.OOO62 + 153.5406^, + 295.2OO63 + 441.4806^ =>- 50.80 
2O7.6OO62 + 192.3166u + 441.48063 + 696.0726, = -- 86.52 
The (2o:?) - 24.20. 

Solving these equations by the usual method and computing a from 
equation (41) by restating it 

^1.2^3^ ” — b2M2 — buMu — bzM^ — b^Mv 

we find the regression equation to be 

Xi = 9.411 + 1.2709 X 2 - 0.7337 U - 0.9957 X 3 + 0.3309F 

The net regressions of Xi on X2 and X3 are now shown by the two 
parabolic equations: 

Xi = 5.596 + 1.2709 X 2 - 0.7337 Xi 

Xi = 12.515 - 0.9957 X 3 + 0.03309 Z| 

The graph of these two curves is shown in Figure 71. 
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The (unadjusted) multiple correlation of -with Z2, U, Z3 and F 
is 0.968. Since there are five constants in the regression equation, and 
20 observations, this gives (by equation [47]) an adjusted correla- 
tion of 0.963. This is then the index of multiple correlation of Z^ with 
Z2 and Z3, according to the parabolic regressions. The standard error 
of estimate, similarly adjusted, is found to be 0.101. 

It should be noted that where net curvilinear regressions are found 
by this method, the number of constants assumed in the regression 
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'Fig. '71. Parabolic regression curves, fitted simultaneously, and net residuals. 

equation is definitely known, and there can be no question as to the 
exact correction to apply to the computed correlation and standard 
error, or as to the probable significance of the observed correlation. 
On the other hand, the shape of the regression curve obtained is 
conditioned by the type of curve assumed ; except where there is some 
logical basis for assuming a particular type of relation, the selection 
of the formula is still a purely empirical process. If the formula se- 
lected does not fit the data well, the resulting curves may fail to reveal 
the true relations. 
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Testing the fit of the curves graphically. The extent to which 
mathematical net regressions fail to fit the data adequately may be 
investigated, in any particular problem, by the same graphic methods 
set forth in Chapter 14. To make this check, after the regression 
equation is determined for the particular curves selected, estimated 
values of are calculated from the equation. The residual differences 
between Xi and these estimated values are then computed. These 
residuals are then plotted as departures from the mathematical net 
regression curves, in the same manner that the residuals from linear 
regressions were plotted as departures from the linear regressions 
in Chapter 14. Carrying this out for the problem illustrated, we obtain 
these results : 
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0.0 
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0.2 
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-0.8 
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0.2 
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7.2 

-0.2 
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14 
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0.1 
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-0.1 
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-0.2 

10 
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0.2 


The residuals obtained above are then plotted as departures from 
the parabolic net regressions, as also shown in Figure 71. It is evident 
in this case that the parabolic regressions represent the relations quite 
well, with the departures in general evenly distributed on both sides of 
each curve throughout their length. Only in the curve for X^ = f 2 {X 2 ) 
is there any indication of failure to obtain a good fit. Here most of the 
individual observations lie slightly above the curve for values of X 2 
below 2. Above X 2 = 8 the individual observations do not agree with 
the downward turn of the parabola. Using a third-degree parabola 
for / 2 (X 2 ), which would mean adding a new term, b'f (X|), to the 
regression equation, would produce a better fit for this function. 

Where the graphic check on the adequacy of a mathematical net 
regression curve indicated that the functional relation was such that 
it could not be readily represented by a higher-order parabola or 
other simple mathematical expression, a freehand curve might be 
fitted to the residuals instead, and the final shape of the curves de- 
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termined by successive approximations, just as described in Chapter 14. 
The determination of parabolic net regressions may thus be substi- 
tuted for the determination of linear net regressions as the first step 
in the successive approximation method of obtaining net regression 
curves. 

Any other type of mathematical function, the parameters of which 
can be expressed in the first degree, can be used to determine net regres- 
sions by the method of least squares. Besides still higher powers of X 2 , 
such transformations as lO/Xl, 100/Z|, log X 2 , and 1/log X 2 may be 
employed as independent variables, either in place of the previous in- 
dependent variables or as an addition to the simple statement of them. 

Supplementary methods of determining the final shape of net re- 
gression curves. After the shapes of the several regression curves 
have been determined by the method of successive approximations, 
it is sometimes desirable to use the method of linear correlation to 
determine whether any further adjustment should be made in the 
slope of the several curves, to give the closest possible estimate of ‘the 
Xi values. There are two alternative ways of doing this, yielding 
slightly different types of corrections. The first and simplest method 
is to correlate the final residuals, 2 "", with the values of the several 
independent variables. That is, a new multiple correlation is run to 
determine the regression equation 

0"'' = a2.234 + ^>32.34X2 + 'bzS.24^S + l>z4:.23^4 (88) 

If significant values are obtained for any of the 6's, they indicate 
that the corresponding regression curve should be rotated counter- 
clockwise, if the net regression coefficient is positive; or clockwise if 
the coefficient is negative. The final values of the several functions will 
then equal the readings for the curves as previously determined, 
plus the additional linear correction. That is, if the final curvilinear 
multiple regression equation is to be 

Xi = k+MX2) +MXs) +/4(X4) 
the several terms will be: 

IC = <21.234 “T 0>z.2Z4 

/2(^2) =/2"(X2) + WX 2 

/4(Z4) =/r(X4)+&.4.23X4 
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Since the intercorrelations between X 2 , X 3 , and X 4 have already 
been computed in determining the original linear net regressions, much 
of the work required in determining the constants for equation (88) 
has already been performed, and the additional computation involved 
is not very heavy. 

A somewhat different type of correction is obtained by determining 
the regression equation 

Xi = Cll.2'3'4’ + bl2'.3'4'[/r(^2)] + 6l3'.2'4'[/r(X3)] 

+ &14'.2'3' [/r(-^4)] (89) 

To compute the new constants required in equation (89), the functional 
readings corresponding to the independent variables are correlated with 
the original values of the dependent variable. Thus, if the values in 
Table 64, page 246, had been obtained from the final curves determined 
by the successive approximation process, the values read from the 
curves, shown in the fourth, fifth, and sixth columns, would have been 
substituted for the original independent variables, in running the mul- 
tiple correlation with Xi. If Z2, X3, etc., are used to represent these 
transformed values, the data to be correlated for the first four sets of 
observations would be : 




Xl 

Xl 

xl 

Xa' 

xl 

Xl 

7.4 

11.7 

12.3 

24.5 

8.4 

12.2 

12.2 

27.9 

7.9 

13.0 

11.8 

33.7 

8.8 

9.9 

12.2 

27.5 


If the net regression coefiicients come out 1.0, in equation (89), that 
indicates that no change need be made in the curves. If any 6 comes 
out other than unity, however, the values read from the corresponding 
curve should be adjusted as indicated by the regression results. The 
adjustment may be worked out as follows: 

In the same way that /2'(X2) was used to indicate the values read 
from the final set of approximation curves, let /'2 (^2) represent the 
deviations of those readings for each variable from the average of all 
the readings for the particular variable. That is, for each observation 

/2 (^ 2 ) =^ 2 (^ 2 ) — Mfrff(X 2 ) 

The regression equation (89) may then be restated 
= !^12^3'4' [/r(^r2)] + ^>13^2'4' + hl4^2'3' 
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and the corrected functions will be as follows: 

/2fe) = ??12'.3'4' [/rfe)] 
fzi^z) = &13'.2'4' If 3 fe)] 

= bu',2'Z' [ff'M] 

The difference between the two types of corrections is illustrated in 
Figure 72. Here the final curve for / 4 (X 4 ), from the corn>yield prob- 
lem, has been plotted, and in addition it is shown as if a correction 
-h 0 . 5 :r 4 had been worked out by the first method, equation ( 88 ), or a 
correction 1 . 5 [F 4 (ir 4 )] had been 
determined, by the second method, 
equation (89). It is evident that 
the first correction rotates the curve, 
so as to make its upward slope 
greater throughout, and its down- 
ward slope less ; whereas the second 
correction merely expands the 
curve, making all the high values 
higher and all the low values lower, 
no matter where they fall with re- 
spect to X 4 . This is typical of the 
effect of these two types of correc- 
tions when applied to a curve of the 
type shown here. For curves which 
do not depart so far from a straight 
line and which either rise or fall through their entire length, the dif- 
ference between the two types of correction is less marked, as may 
readily be determined by experiment. For a straight line the correc- 
tion given by the two methods will tend to be identical. 

The Bruce adjustment. Besides the two methods shown of adjust- 
ing the final curves by linear correlation (the method of least squares) , 
there is a somewhat different adjustment of the final readings, termed 
the Bruce method after its originator.^ This method consists essen- 
tially of ( 1 ) constructing a dot chart showing the relation between 
the original values of and the values, X'[\ estimated from the 

final set of curves (even after corrections such as those just men- 
tioned have been applied) ; ( 2 ) drawing in a curve showing average 

values of Xi for corresponding values of X'''; and (3) using this 

^ See list of references at end of this chapter. 


Correction to , 
expected yield 

X, 

+ 1.0 
0 

- 2.0 
- 3.0 
- 4.0 
- 5.0 
- 6.0 

70 72 . 74 76 78 

X^-Temper2\tur€, in decrees 

Fig. 72. Two types of corrections to 
net regression curves. 
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curve as the basis for making the final estimate. This method thus 
consists in finding the function 6 for the equation. 

Xi" = eixT) . (90) 

Z"" = e[a + + fziXs) + fl’iX^)] (91) 

The function 0 corresponds to the curve just described. 

The curve for 6 can be determined only after all the other fs are 
worked out. The average value of Xi is determined for each group of 
estimated values, Z'f', treating as if it were a single independent 
variable. Plotting the average values of both variables against each 
other, just as in Figure 23, a curve may be fitted freehand if it is indi- 
cated, to show the change in Xi with changes in X'['. This curve is 
then the function $ for equation (90) . 

This function may then be used to work out new estimates, X''^', 
which should have still higher correlation with X^ than the previous 
estimates. 

The Bruce adjustment is likely to prove of value in certain types 
of joint functions. Thus in the egg-price problem, it might be that 
when all the values of several factors, each of which by itself tended 
to lower the price, occurred in combination, the resulting price would 
be, on the average, even lower than the sum of the effects of each of 
the variables wmuld indicate. On the other hand, it might be that 
when values of several factors, each of which w^ould raise the price, 
occurred together, the price would not go quite as high as the sum 
of the probable effects of the several factors would indicate. The 
Bruce adjustment thus makes it possible to determine one type of 
joint relation without the considerable extra work described in Chap- 
ter 21 for determining joint functions in general. 

Determining joint relations by contours. The method for determin- 
ing joint relations presented in the last chapter is essentially one of 
subclassification and then two-way smoothing of the resulting aver- 
ages, by successive smoothing for each of the two (or more) 
independent variables. A somew’-hat different method has been worked 
out by which a three-variable surface may be smoothed directly in 
both independent dimensions at the same time. The Waugh method 
is based on determining contours directly, instead of indirectly as 
described in the last chapter. In using this method, the averages of 
subgroups (either of original observations, as in Table 81, or of 
residuals) are plotted directly on a two-variable diagram^ with 
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one independent variable as ordinate and the other independent 
variable as abscissa, and with the group averages used for the two 
independent variables. The average of the dependent variable (or 
residual) is then written in next to the dot which designates the 
subgroup. Figure 73 shows such a chart for the averages of Table 81. 
The next step is to connect averages of equal values by a continuous 
line, or, if none are the same, to run in contour lines which will enclose 
averages within the same limits. Thus the lines on the chart have 
been drawn so as to separate off the groups with under 0.300, 


Vsilues 



Values of X2 

Tig. 73. Average values of Xt for various combinations of X 2 and X 3 , and con- 
tours fitted directly to the data. 


between 0.300 and 0.400, from 0.400 to 0.500, etc. Once the shape 
and direction of these contours are determined, they may then be 
redrawn so as to keep a similar shape or a continuously changing 
shape, and an even or a regularly changing interval, across the whole 
surface. It is evident that Figure 73 is quite similar to Figure 69, 
determined by the other method. 

Where the correlation is high, so that the individual observations 
define the regression surface rather closely, the Waugh method may 
be used directly with the individual observations, plotting each ob- 
servation in the same way that the group averages were plotted in 
Figure 73. The following data illustrate this use of the method. 
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The data from Table 84 are plotted in Figure 74, with the yield 
adjusted for trend used as the dependent factor. Drawing in con- 
tours so as to separate years of similar yields, we find that a very 
peculiar type of surface is indicated — one that changes elevation very 
rapidly between the combination of high early rainfall and low late 
rainfall, and high early rainfall and high late rainfall. When these 
results are used to forecast the yield in 1928 (which year, it will be 
noted, was not plotted or used in determining the contours) a yield 
of about 175 bushels is indicated. This is only in fair agreement 

R2^inf2^il 



Fig. 74. Yield of potatoes for years of specified rainfall before August 1 and after 
August 1, and contours fitted directly to the data. 

with the final yield of 219 bushels, determined several months after 
the climatic data were available to give the forecast stated. 

Reading off the estimated values for each year shown, the esti- 
mated adjusted yields as shown in the next to the last column 
of Table 84 are obtained. The standard deviation of the residuals, 
shown in the next column, is 10.6 bushels, whereas the or of the devia- 
tions from trend is 63.0. If five constants are assumed to be necessary 
to represent the surface mathematically, the standard error of estimate 
would be 13.0 bushels and the index of correlation for the surface 
indicated by the contours would be 0.98. If it is assumed that the trend 
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line could be fairly accurately projected, the standard error of esti- 
mate indicates that an error as great as that in 1928 would be likely 
to occur only very rarely.^ The fact of high correlation and of low 
standard error could be judged directly from the closeness with which 
the contours fit the individual observations, in just the same way that 

TABLE 84 


Weather Conditions and Yield of Potatoes in Maine 


Year 

Rainf all to 
August 1 
(July- 
doubled) 

Rainfall 
August 1 
to Sep- 
tember 15 

Yield 

Adjust- 
ment for 
trend * 

Yield 
adjusted 
for trend 

Estimated 

yield 

Residual 


Inches X 2 

Inches Xz 

i 

BusheUXi 

Bushels 

Bushels Xi 

Bushels 

f(X2,Xs) 

z 

1913 

13.17 

3.66 

220 

+26 

246 

248 

- 2 

1914 

11.33 

4.08 

260 

+27 

287 

260 

27 

1915 

15.96 

4.12 

179 

+31 

210 

1 229 

-19 

1916 

15.46 

3.77 

204 

i-33 

237 

j 236 

1 

1917 

17.77 

5.53 

125 

+31 

156 

! 155 

1 

1918 

18.09 

3.87 

200 

+22 

222 

! 220 

2 

1919 

12.25 

5.41 

230 

+17 

247 

248 

T 1 

1920 

13.29 

7.62 

177 

+ 15 

192 

196 

- 4 

1921 

7.82 

6.11 

298 

+ 13 

311. 

323 

-12 

1922 

16.40 

5.12 

187 

+12 

199 

197 

2 

1923 

10.61 

3.51 

258 

+ 9 

267 

278 

-11 

1924 

9.10 

6.13 

315 

+ 7 

322 

308 

14 

1925 

11.30 

5.38 

250 

+ 5 

255 

262 

- 7 

1926 

9.60 

5.60 

290 

+ 3 

293 

297 

- 4 - 

1927 

13.98 

6.02 

232 

+ 1 

233 

226 

7 

1928 

15.45 

6.45 

220 

- 1 

219 

1 



* Simultaneously determined while allowing for trend- See F. V. Waugh, Methods of fore- 
casting New England potato yields, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Mimeographed Report, February, 1929. 


closeness of the observations to' the regression line indicates high cor- 
relation in the case of simple correlation. 

Determining joint functions by definite mathematical functions. 
In exactly the same way that definite equations can be deter- 
mined by the method of least squares to represent curvilinear net re- 
gressions, certain types of joint functional surfaces can be represented 

2 If the standard error of this particular estimate could be calculated along the 
lines indicated in Chapter 19, the error might not appear so unusual, 
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by definite equations. The simplest type is that shown by the haystack 
volume problem in Chapter 21 , where the regression of Xi on Z3 is 
substantially linear for any given value of X2 but where the slope of 
the regression bis.2 changes as the values of X2 change. If it is assumed 
that the slope of bis.2 changes at a constant rate with changes in Z2, 
this assumption may be expressed in the relation 

Xi = Cl -f- b{c -f- dX2)X^ 

Multiplied out, it becomes 

Xi - a + bcXs + MX2Z3 

which may be stated 

Zi = a + eXs + giX2Xz) ( 92 ) 

The values of a, e, and g may then be determined by the usual methods 
of linear multiple correlation, with X3 and the values of the product 
(X2Z3) used as the independent factors. 

If it is assumed that Xi varies with X2, other than through its in- 
fluence on 613,2, an additional term may be added to the equation, 
making it 

Zi = a + eXs + q{X2Xz) + hX2 ( 93 ) 

Determining the values of the four constants of equation ( 93 ) from 
the haystack data, and working out estimated values of X^ for specific 
combinations of values of X2 and Z3, we shall arrive at the same joint 
functional surface, as was determined by the graphic method presented 
in Chapter 21. 

We may extend the same method to n independent variables, 
assuming similar linear net regressions for X-^ on each independent fac- 
tor, with the other independent factors constant at any given values 
and with these net regressions changing their slope progressively and 
uniformly as the other independent factors change. For three inde- 
pendent factors (four-dimensional space) the regression equation 
would be 

Zi = a -f- 62^2 + 63^3 + 64Z4 + C2{X2X^ 

+ cz{X 2 X^) + c^iXzX^) 

Determination of the seven constants would thus make possible a 
definite mathematical representation of a very complex set of relation- 
ships. 
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If it is assumed ( 1 ) that the regression of X2 on for any given 
value of X3, is a curve and (2) that the slope of this curve changes at 
a changing rate as X3 changes; this assumption may be stated 

Xi==a+f[a + e(Xs)]X2 

This equation may be approximately represented by the following 
form: 

Xi, = q + f2(X2) + /2. 3(X2X3) + MXs) ( 94 ) 

Using X2, X3, and the product (X2X3) as the independent factors, we 
may determine the shape of the three functions by any of the methods 
presented previously. Then working out estimated values of Xi for 
various combinations of X2 and X3, we can determine very warped 
curvilinear surfaces for /(X2, X3). This last method is extremely 
flexible, and can be used to determine a wide variety of joint func- 
tional relations. It, too, may be generalized for n variables, with 
increasing numbers of observations. For three independent variables 
it would be 

Zi = a+f2(X2) +fs(Xz) +MXd +/2, 3 (X2Z3) +/2. 4 (X2X4) +/3, 4 (X3X4) 

Although these methods do not reduce greatly the number of ob- 
servations required to determine joint functions, they do make it 
possible to apply the systematic procedure developed in Chapter 14 
and to judge more accurately the number of constants represented 
in the regression surface; and they enable the methods of Chapters 18 
and 19 to be applied in judging the reliability of the conclusions. 

The Court method. The Waugh method is essentially a way of 
simplifying the smoothing of the surface, while still leaving it primarily 
a graphic freehand process. Another method, developed by Andrew 
Court, reduces the determination of joint functions to a more definite 
process, similar to the determination of the usual regression curves. 
This method depends upon a mathematical rotation of the surface of 
cubes such as those shown in Figures 62 to 64 , so that, instead of 
averaging the values only when viewed with respect to the rectangular 
axes X2 and X3, we may also average them with respect to axes cut- 
ting across the surface at an angle. Though similar to the mathe- 
matical method just described, this method is applicable to a some- 
what different type of surface. 

The characteristic feature of the method is the use of composite 
functions which represent two or more independent variables. Thus 
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the regression surface in Figure 70, for apples of one size, might .be 
expressed by the equation 

Xi = /2(-X’2) + fs(Xz) +/2+3(-X*2 + -^ 3 ) (^5) 

The effect of the introduction of the new composite element 
(X2 + X3) may be explained by working out what the values of this 
composite variable will be for various combinations of X2 and X3. 
The following statement shows this in detail. 


Value of Composite Vakiable ( X2 + X3), fob Various Values of X2 and X3 


X 3 values * 

X 2 values 

0 

' 20 

1 - 

40 

60 

80 

100 

0 

0 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

20 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

40 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

60 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

80 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

100 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 


It will be seen that the composite values (X2 + X3) run diagonally 
across the surface. Thus the value 100 occurs with X3 = 100, X2 = 0; 
with X2 = 50, X3 = 50; and with X2 = 0, X3 = 100. If the surface 
shown in Figure 70 were to be described by equation (95) , the curve 
for /2+3(X2 + X3) would rise gradually from 0 to 100, then rise more 
and more sharply as it approached 200. 

One advantage of the Court method is that it makes it possible 
to estimate with much greater accuracy the number of constants Rep- 
resented by the surface. Thus in Figure 70 each curve might reason- 
ably be represented by a second-degree parabola, so seven constants 
may be assumed for the entire relation in equation (95) . If desired, we 
could write the equation in terms of parabolas, as follows: 

Xi - a + 62X2 + ?>2(X|) + hXz + b^Xl) 

+ h^(X2 + Xz) + KiX2 + Xz)^ 

Stated in this form, the shape of the surface could be determined by a 
least-squares solution, giving exactly determinable shapes for each of 
the three functions, and a definite measure of the reliability of the 
results. However, unless the mathematical curves happened to be 
about right to represent the real relations, the final functions might 
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not express the relationship so closely as would the freehand curvesj 
determined by successive approximations. 

Where two independent variables which are to be considered jointly 
are not of the same degree of variability, a 45-degree rotation of the 
surface, such as that shown in the tabular statement of (X 2 + X 3 ), 
could still be secured by making the composite variable equal to 


(^2 


If a negative rotation were desired, that could be obtained 


by using the value 

0’2 ^^3 


Further, if it were desired to rotate the 


surface either less or more than 45 degrees, that could be done by 
dividing one variable or the other by a suitable constant. Thus the 


form 


X2 


(^2 



would rotate the surface about 67 degrees. 


The general statement for the Court solution, for a two-variable 
joint function, is: 

^X 2 X 3 


Xi = /2(X2) + fsiXz) + /2-I-3 + /2_3 


(96) 


Even a more complex form than equation (96) could be employed, 
by using combination functions of several different degrees of rotation 
in the same equation. Using such a combination with simple parab- 
olas for each function. Court ' has successfully fitted the regression 
surface shown in Figure 63, illustrating the flexibility of the method. 
It is evident, however, that much judgment is necessary in selecting 
the way the combination variable or variables are to be stated in 
equation (96), both with respect to whether the rotation is to be 
positive, or negative, or both, and the extent of the rotation to be 
used. In the apple-price problem, it was known that the statement 
of equation (95) would fit quite well, because of the prior knowledge 
of the relations expressed in Figure 70. Where such information 
as to the shape of the function is not known a priori^ considerable 
testing of different methods of statement apd examination of group 
averages and profile charts like Figure 65 would be necessary to 
decide upon a form of statement which would yield adequate results. 

The Court method may be extended to n-dimension joint func- 
tions, and it has very great flexibility for this purpose. The number 
of possible combination variables becomes increasingly great as the 
number of variables increases, however, so that stable results cannot 
be secured by this method either, unless a sufficiently large number of 
observations is available to define the relations for each of the sub- 
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classes which are obtained by successive sorting on each independent 
variable. Thus using only 45-degree rotations, w^e should find the full 
Court equation for three independent variables to be 


Xi -f2{X2)+h(Xs) A-U(Xd 




(97) 


Even if each function w'ere represented by only two constants, equa- 
tion (97) would involve fourteen constants. The similar forms for 
four and five independent variables become increasingly complex 
It is probable that this method can be used only occasionally, where 
a very large number of observations can be obtained. For such prob- 
lems, however— as for the apple-price example, where 190 observa- 
tions were available — ^the use of equations such as (96) or (97) might 
reduce somewhat the factor of individual judgment and enable the 
researcher to determine joint relations in n-dimensional space with 
more facility than by graphic methods which essentially involve con- 
sidering individual dimensions in succession, or at most two at the 
same time. 

Measures of correlation for mathematically determined regressions. 
Where the curvilinear net regressions or regression surfaces have been 
determined by the use of mathematical functions such as those 
indicated in equations (55) and (56), then the several measures of 
closeness of fit can be obtained from the computations employed in 
determining the values of the several b^s by the usual linear multiple 
correlation methods. For example, if equation (56) involving cubic 
parabolas for each variable has been employed, the regression equa- 
tion IS 

Xi = a + 1 ) 2 X 2 + b2'{X^^ -j- 1)2" {X^^ 

+ ^ 3 X 3 -h ls'{Xs)^ + -h (etc.) 

In that case the coefficient of multiple correlation with respect to the 
independent variables X 2 , X?, Xj, X3, X^ X3, etc., becomes the index 
of multiple correlation with respect to the variables X 2 , X3, etc. The 
necessary adjustments because of the number of constants represented 
in the regression equation, as indicated by equation (67), still have to 
be made, of course. With the regression curves determined mathe- 
matically, there is no question of the value of m to be used. For the 
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equation shown above, with only two independent variables, X 2 and Z 3 , 
m is 7. With this limitation, the index of multiple correlation for mathe- 
matically determined regressions may be defined by the equation 

Ri.2, 22, 23, 3, 32 , 33 , . . . n, n2, n3 = Pl.23 . . . n (98) 

Indexes of partial correlation could be worked out by parallel 
recombination of the elements involved in determining the constants 
of equation (56), but the steps necessary would become exceedingly 
complicated, and therefore are not set forth here. 

The standard error of estimate in using a mathematically deter- 
mined curvilinear regression equation is the same as the standard 
error of the multiple correlation results, with the appropriate cor- 
rection for the number of constants. When the index of multiple 
correlation has been determined, with the proper adjustments, the 
standard error of estimate may readily be obtained by the formula 

&i./(23 . . . n) = CTi (1 — P{.23 . . . n) (99) 

This operation is necessarily identical with that employed in com- 
puting the standard error in linear multiple correlation, using the ' 
adjusted coefficient of multiple correlation. 

Differential regressions. The relation of rainfall or temperature to 
a growing crop can be measured more effectively if the distribution of 
rainfall or temperature through the entire season is considered, instead 
of breaking up the records into a series of arbitrary periods as in vari- 
ous illustrations to this point. Many years ago R. A. Fisher developed 
a method of fitting a continuous differential regression curve to the 
rainfall through the season, showing the changing effect of each 
inch of rainfall at different times in the growing period of the plant. 
(Note discussion on page 419 and reference 18 at the end of Chapter 
23.) This technique has recently been extended to make it possible 
to obtain such a differential regression curve for one independent vari- 
able, such as rainfall distribution, while simultaneously making allow- 
ance for the effect of other independent variables, such as evaporation, 
and determining the differential regression on the second independent 
factor. These methods appear to be particularly valuable in agro- 
nomic and meteorological problems, but they may also be found of 
value in other applications- They are fully presented and discussed 
in the paper by Davis and Pallesen, listed at the end of this chapter. 

Summary.. Simple curvilinear regressions, determined by the 
successive approximation process, may be subjected to a final correo- 
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tion by mathematical means; or mathematical curves for each func- 
tion may be fitted simultaneously; or certain types of joint relations 
may be represented by the use of a composite function, Oj which may 
be determined rather readily. 

The smoothing of two-variable joint functions may be facilitated 
by the use of contours (the Waugh method) drawn freehand either 
from the subgroup averages, or, in the case of high correlation, from 
the original observations. Other methods employ combination vari- 
ables composed of simple linear functions of two or more independent 
variables to rotate or warp the joint surface and so determine its shape 
other than at right angles to the axes of the independent variables. 
By using several such combination variables, and determining regres- 
sion curves for them by successive approximations, we may represent 
very complex joint functional surfaces quite closely. These methods 
may be extended to joint functions of n variables, but they become 
increasingly complex and require an increasingly large number of 
observations. Even so, these methods reduce somewhat the element 
of human judgment involved in the determination of joint functions 
and simplify the steps involved to more nearly a routine process which 
can be expected to give identical results from the same data in the 
hands of different investigators. 

It is possible to obtain standard errors of estimate and indexes 
of multiple correlation, which serve the same purpose for mathe- 
matically determined curvilinear multiple regression equations that 
the comparable coefficients serve for linear multiple regressions. Owing 
to the larger number of constants to be determined, it is even more 
important than it is with linear multiple correlation to adjust the 
several measures with respect to the number of observations and 
number of constants involved if we are to obtain unbiased estimates 
of the corresponding values in the universe from which the sample 
was drawn. 
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CHAPTER 23 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS TO WHICH CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS HAS BEEN APPLIED 

In the preceding chapters many different practical problems have 
been used to illustrate the kinds of correlation analysis and the 
actual steps in working out the results. It may now be worth while 
to turn attention to specific research problems to which these methods 
have been applied in the past. This will indicate the type of logical 
analysis which must be made before the statistical technique can be 
applied and show something of the kind of conclusions which may 
be reached by the use of these techniques. 

Land values. One of the first comprehensive studies involving 
extensive correlation analysis was a study of land values by Haas (1) 
In this study the sales prices of a number of different farms were 
obtained, and also supplementary facts about the farms, such as dis- 
tance from town, value of buildings, proportion of crop land, fertility 
of the soil, and type of road on which the farm fronted. Changes in 
land values over the period were first eliminated, and the adjusted acre 
prices related to the other factors by linear correlation. Sortings of the 
residual values were used to determine the regressions for some of the 
less important factors. It was found that the differences in value per 
acre had a multiple correlation of R = 0.81 with the factors mentioned 
and that acre values could be estimated from the independent factors 
with a standard error of $19 per acre. As the assessor's valuations of 
these same farms showed a much larger error, as compared with 
the actual sales values, it was suggested that the impartial regression 
equation be substituted for the less reliable human judgment in 
assessing individual farms for taxation purposes. 

In a later study of the same type (2) the value of the farm dwelling 
and the value of the barns were considered as separate variables, and 
curvilinear regressions were determined. It was found in this study 
that the contribution of the farm dwelling to the farm value was a joint 
function of the value of the dwelling and the size of the farm, an 
expensive dwelling adding more to the value of a large farm than 

^ The numbers in parentheses refer to references at the end of this chapter. 
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to the value of a small one. Road type was one of the factors con- 
sidered. Three classes of roads were used, and the method explained 
in Chapter 17 was employed to determine the net difference in farm 
value per acre with differences in the type of road. Preliminary work 
in this study, with the farm value stated on a per-acre basis, gave a 
linear correlation of E = 0.98. It was discovered, however, that this 
high correlation was due almost entirely to the presence of a few 
very small farms, which showed values of farms per acre and values 
of buildings per acre both running into the thousands of dollars. 
When these farms were excluded, the linear multiple correlation 
dropped to JS = 0.64, indicating the spurious correlation obtained by 
dividing by the common factor, number of acres. In the final correla- 
tion,, with curvilinear relations and joint functions being used, a 
multiple correlation of P = 0.77 was obtained. As 368 observations 
were used, more complex methods could be employed for this analysis 
than would be feasible in most cases. 

Physical relations between input and output. Another type of 
problem to which multiple correlation has been applied is determining 
the physical relation between the number of input (or cost) elements 
applied in some production process and the resulting output or yield. 
This problem is particularly important in agricultural research, where 
many of the combinations of conditions which occur in practical 
farming cannot be reproduced or studied under experimental condi- 
tions, and where the number of variables is so great as to make the 
use of fully controlled experiments both lengthy and costly. 

In one of these studies (3) the gain in weight of beef steers on feed 
was related to the quantities of corn, hay, and high-protein feeds fed 
per day, to the number of days on feed, and to the initial weight of the 
animals. Curvilinear regressions were determined for all factors, pro- 
tein being the only one to indicate a true linear relation. The curves 
showed marked diminishing returns per unit of feed as added amounts 
of corn or of hay were fed per day. The younger the animals, and the 
shorter the time they w^ere on feed, the smaller the amount of feed 
necessary to produce a given amount of gain. There were 67 observa- 
tions for this study, each representing a different bunch of cattle. The 
multiple correlation was P = 0.78.^ 

2 This study is of particular interest- to the author, as it was in studying this 
particular problem that the successive approximation method of determining net 
regression curves was first worked out, and in this problem that regression curves 
were first determined by this method while holding the influence of other variables 
constant. 
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The same analysis of physical relations has been applied to the 
production of milk by dairy cdws. In most of these studies (4, 5, 
6, 7) the feeds used and milk produced have been worked out on a 
herd-average basis, the record for each herd constituting one obser- 
vation. In one study, however, the records were available by indi- 
vidual cows, and the conclusions secured from those records agreed 
quite well with those obtained from the other analyses (8) . 

The total quantity of digestible nutrients in the feed, the propor- 
tion of protein in the feed, the proportion of butterfat in the milk, 
and the proportion of the herd freshening in the fall, all have been 
found to be important variables influencing the production of milk. 
Variables of less importance, but of some effect in some localities, 
have been the proportion of nutrients derived from silage, the pro- 
portion of feed fed while on pasture during the summer season, the 
age and weight of the cows, and their quality as indicated by their 
value per head. The breed of cow was considered in several studies, 
but was found to have only a negligible influence on production after 
other factors were allowed for. In spite of the fact that no measures 
have been found satisfactory for the nutrients the cows obtain from 
pastures, multiple correlations ranging up to 0.90 have been obtained 
in these studies, indicating how much the average production of a 
herd is dependent upon the physical conditions and practices. 

Similar correlation studies of the influence of physical input upon 
output have been made in the case of potatoes (9, 10), cotton (11), and 
other crops. In the study of potatoes, yield was found to vary with 
the amount of seed used, the quantity of manure and fertilizer applied, 
and the depth of plowing. The regression for the latter factor was 
particularly interesting, in that it was convex from above, indicating 
that maximum yields were secured with a certain depth of plowing 
and that plowing either deeper or shallower decreased the yield. 

In the study of cotton, the quantities of mixed fertilizer and of 
nitrate of soda used were considered as separate variables ; , the quan- 
tity of calcium arsenate applied was considered, and also the fertility 
of the land as indicated by the yield of other crops, notably corn. 
The results in this problem raise two interesting points which illus- 
trate some of the logical problems which come up in correlation 
analyses. The arsenate influences the yield through killing the boll 
weevil. In the year studied there was a heavy weevil damage on 
untreated fields, and the applications of poison increased the yield 
very materially. But these results indicate nothing of how much 
influence poison would have on yield in years when weevil damage 
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was lighter. It would be necessary to repeat the study over several 
years with varying weevil damage, and then relate the differences in 
the effectiveness of poison to differences in the climatic factors which 
affect the weevil infestation, before it would be possible to judge in 
any particular year whether or not it would pay to use poison that 
year — and the prices both of poison and of cotton would enter into 
the final consideration. 

The inclusion of yields of other crops as a factor in the multiple 
correlation raises another interesting logical point. The net regres- 
sions show that, with other factors remaining the same, farms with 
high yields of other crops also tend to have high yields of cotton. 
This might be interpreted as indicating that farms with high yields 
of other crops also have high native fertility, and that in eliminating 
this factor the results as to the effect of using the other factors have 
been made more dependable. But it may be that the high yields of 
other crops are partly due to high fertilization, either during the 
same year or in previous years. In eliminating the increased cotton 
yield associated with high yields of other crops, then, we might really 
be eliminating part of the result of high fertilization of cotton. The 
simultaneous determination of the relations by the method of multiple 
correlation tends to allow for these inter-relations, if they exist, but 
whether it does so completely in any given case may still be queried. 
In the particular case cited, collection of additional information as 
to fertilizer applied on each field in previous years . would give a 
more positive answer to the question of how much was native fertility 
and how much was the result of previous treatment, and so give a real 
solution to the logical dilemma. 

Weather conditions and crop yields. Another type of complex 
physical relationships which has been satisfactorily treated by mul- 
tiple correlation is the relation of weather factors to crop yields. 
The yield problem of Chapter 14, taken from the work of Misner (12) , 
and the potato-yield problem of Chapter 21, from the work of Waugh' 
(13), have already been discussed at length. Other problems of the 
same sort were early studies of the relation of rainfall in July and 
August to the size of the Illinois corn crop (14) ; studies of the influ- 
ence of rainfall and temperature during the growing season on cotton 
yields (15) ; studies of the influence of precipitation, temperature, 
and relative humidity on spring-wheat yields (16) ; and many others 
which might be mentioned. One interesting study related the weather 
during the winter to the yield of cotton in the South. This study 
showed that extreme cold tended to exterminate the boll weevil 
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and so increase the yield of cotton (17). In spite of the fact that 
the correlation was practically perfect during the brief period of six 
years for which the study was made, the author did not believe th^t 
he had explained all the causes of variations in the yield of cotton, 
and modestly refrained from concluding that he had a perfect forecaster 
of cotton yields. This was fortunate, as, after giving an excellent 
forecast of yield for one year, cotton yields the second year were 
diametrically opposite to the expected yields — ^with a departure of 
many times the standard error of the previous years. This case is 
interesting as indicating the limited meaning of computed standard 
errors in time series, and as further indicating that a result which 
is not sensible logically cannot be trusted as the sole basis for fore- 
casting, no matter how high the correlation. As it was this same 
investigator who had previously worked out the influence of weather 
conditions during the growing season on the yield of cotton in indi- 
vidual states, he was forewarned as to the significance of his appar- 
ently perfect forecaster, and he was duly cautious in interpreting 
its meaning. The result was certainly important, however, as indi- 
cating that weather factors prior to planting time may be related to 
subsequent yield. 

A somewhat different approach to the crop-yield problem has been 
taken by R. A. Fisher (18). In studying wheat yields at Rotham- 
sted, he pointed out that it really made little difference to the growth 
of the crop whether a given. rain occurred on April 30 or May 1; 
yet if the rainfall were studied by monthly totals the assumed effect 
might be quite different. Furthermore, if weekly periods were con- 
sidered for all the different factors, the number of different constants 
in the regression equation might readily exceed the number of obser- 
vations. He therefore devised a method of determining the differ- 
ential relation of rainfall and yield, so as to determine the rate of 
change in yield with the rate of change in rainfall at any season of 
the year. The differential equation required a sufiSciently small num- 
ber of constants so that it could be accurately determined from the 
observations at hand. The resulting smooth curve for the change in 
yield with changes in rainfall showed that the maximum effect was 
in fall and in spring, with less effect during the winter. With rain- 
fall through the year the only weather element considered, correla- 
tions ranging from 0.32 to 0,63 were obtained for various 'test plots. 
Although this method does not take into account joint effects of climate 
at different seasons (as did the potato-yield problem used in Chap- 
ter 22) , and the method of analysis is more complicated mathematically 
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than any of those presented in this book, the suggestion of determin- 
ing differential regression equations may open up new possibilities of 
accurate and complete analysis. (See page 413.) 

Relation of physical characteristics of samples to chemical char- 
acteristics. A quite different application of correlation analysis has 
been in determining the extent to which the chemical properties of 
a given sample were related to, or could be estimated from, observ- 
able physical properties. The estimation of the protein content of 
wheat from the proportion of vitreous kernels, used as an illustration 
in Chapter 6, is taken from a much more comprehensive series of 
studies (19) in which the weight, the percentage of vitreous kernels, 
and the region of the country from which the wheat came were all 
found to have significant influences. In addition, it was found that 
the relations changed slightly from year to year, so that further work 
remains to be done to determine the influence of differences in climatic 
factors on the relation between physical and chemical properties. 

A somewhat different study, but also within the same general field 
as the last one mentioned, related the volume of bread a given quan- 
tity of flour would produce to the gluten content of the wheat and 
of the flour (20). Correlation was also used to determine the extent 
to which the digestible composition of different cuts of meat could 
be judged from the visible proportion of fat (21). Studies such as 
these illustrate how statistical methods may be used to generalize from 
the results of many tests, even where the tests themselves were car- 
ried out under the carefully controlled conditions of exact scientific 
experiment. 

A somewhat different application of statistical methods to* the 
interpretation of data secured from exact scientific measurements is 
in the astronomical problem of the relation of the brightness, inten- 
sity, and distance of the stars. Careful investigations in this field 
(22) have leaned heavily upon correlation analysis for their final 
conclusions. ? 

These last two types of problems deal with purely physical rela- 
tions, which remain the same, or at worst change only gradually, 
over a series of years. The idea of a statistical universe which is 
being sampled may therefore have some application, though it is 
sometimes a limited one. But in the next type of problem, though 
the universe is stable at any one time, it may change radically from 
year to year, so that conclusions for one year may not be at all ap- 
plicable to those of succeeding years. 
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Relation of farm organization to farm income. The question 
of what organization will produce the best returns for the farms in 
a given locality is one that has been given extensive statistical investi- 
gation, by correlation means and otherwise. In particular, studies 
of farm income in Pennsylvania (23) , Iowa (24) , and Virginia (25) , to 
mention specific cases, have made extensive use of multiple correla- 
tion analysis. Such factors have been considered as the size of the 
farm, the acreage in each of the principal crops, the size of the 
important livestock enterprises, the efiiciency of crop production and 
livestock production, and the capital invested. In general it has 
been found that ..about half the variation in earnings from farm to 
farm in the same year can be explained by such objective measures 
of their organization and management as just mentioned. The mul- 
tiple correlations with income range up to a maximum of about 0.75 
to* 0.80. In addition, it has been found that the size of the dominant 
enterprise and the efficiency with which it is conducted are usually 
the most important factors affecting returns. Thus on Iowa hog 
farms (24) the yield of corn, the number of brood sows, and the 
efficiency of hog production are dominant factors; on Virginia tobacco 
farms (25) , the acreage in tobacco, the yield of tobacco per acre, and 
the quality of tobacco; and on Pennsylvania dairy farms (23), the 
number of dairy cows and the efficiency of the dairy enterprise. 

Beyond these broad generalizations, however, the results of de- 
tailed statistical studies of this type are distinctly limited. In the 
first place, the results hold true only for the particular year in which 
the, records were collected. Differences in yields from one year to 
another and changes in the prices of each product and of each cost fac- 
tor modify both the physical and the economic situation, so that many 
allowances must be made before the results can be applied in another 
year. Even if satisfactory adjustments can be made, there is still 
another limitation. Each individual farm is a different entity, and 
the organization which produces the best results on the average will 
not necessarily be the best for any one individual farm. If it were 
possible to observe one farm under one hundred different types of 
organization and operation, and record the resulting profit secured 
under each one, it would then be possible to judge from the analysis of 
those records what type of organization would yield the maximum re- 
turns for that farm under the same price conditions. But with the 
records of different farms representing not like entities but entities 
more or less unlike, the conclusions are not so applicable. Only on the 
assumption that the observations are drawn from a homogenous uni- 
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verse of similar conditions can the results of statistical studies of farm 
organization be interpreted to give the best organization for any one 
farm — and the areas where this assumption is justified are probably 
very few. 

Relation of economic conditions to market price for a commodity. 
All the problems discussed to this point have been such that a cer- 
tain universe might be specified, even though that universe would 
be likely to change more or less with the passage of time. The 
problem of prices, though, is of an entirely different character, for 
there only a single observation can be drawn for any given length 
of period, and the next period is essentially in a different universe. 
Even so, however, there is enough continuity to the way that indi- 
vidual persons react in the aggregate, and enough similarity between 
successive years, so that fairly stable results can sometimes be se- 
cured, and, where the change in reaction is continuous and progressive, 
that change itself can be made one variable in the analysis. 

Annual prices. The simplest price studies are those which relate 
the market price for a commodity to the supply for a marketing 
year. The early work on this line by Moore (26) indicated the gen- 
eral relation of supply to price for corn, hay, oats, potatoes, and 
cotton. The influence of changing conditions were eliminated mainly 
by the use of first differences, so the resulting curves were not sus- 
ceptible of logical economic interpretation. More recent work on 
potatoes (27, 28, 29), oats (30), and cotton (31, 32) has recognized 
the influence of price levels, trends in demand, carryover from pre- 
vious years, and the prices -of competing products as factors influ- 
encing price along with supply; and multiple correlation or alterna- 
tive techniques are used to take into account the influence of the 
different variables. With relatively short periods on which to base 
the analyses, exceedingly high correlations have been secured in many 
cases — frequently above 0.95, even after adjusting for the number of 
constants. When forecasts have been made ahead, however, they 
have met with variable success, the forecasts in some years working 
out practically as well as in the period on which the analysis was 
based and in other cases missing by wide margins, sometimes by many 
times the standard error of estimate. 

These extreme errors in forecasting seem to be due to the element 
of fortuitousness in economic events. Thus a factor which has been 
fairly constant for a number of years, and hence has shown little 
influence on price, may suddenly become very important — and upset 
a forecast based on the years in which it was unimportant, In addi- 
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tion to such universally upsetting changes as the outbreak of the 
World War, other illustrations of such sporadic and unforecasted 
events are the sudden decrease in the foreign demand for American 
hog products in the spring and summer of 1927 and the increasing 
competition of Indian cotton with American cotton in 1928 and 1929.^ 

Monthly prices. When monthly prices are considered, more elabo- 
rate statistical studies have been possible, with a larger number of 
individual observations. Although questions may be raised as to how 
closely the successive monthly prices of a staple commodity are 
really independent of each other, there is no question but that condi- 
tions are constantly changing, so that there are some elements of 
independence between successive observations. Of the earlier studies of 
monthly prices, a study of cotton prices by Smith (33) is of particular 
economic interest for its separation of the influence of actual and of 
prospective supply on price, and of the shifting of the regression 
curves for these factors through the season — determined as joint 
functions of the month and of the variable. A study of hog prices (34) 
developed both an empirical forecaster of prices and an economic 
interpretation of the influence of market receipts, storage stocks, com- 
peting products, and business conditions, on prices. The correlations 
were relatively low, however, and subsequent analyses have materially 
modified many of the conclusions. The monthly forecasts of hog prices 
based on this study were not as accurate as were forecasts which took 
a broader range of elements into consideration (35) . Studies of monthly 
hog prices in Germany by Hanau (36) along the same line yielded rea- 
sonable results and gave forecasts which worked well in practice. A 
study of monthly prices of dressed lamb (37) which gave a correlation 
of 0.98 for the seventeen years studied is noteworthy in that the same 
formula served to estimate monthly prices (from current supply data) 
for three years afterwards, with almost the same accuracy as during 
the period studied. This analysis considered monthly per capita 
supplies, price level, competing products, and business activity as in- 
dependent factors, and determined trend and seasonal variation while 
simultaneously eliminating the influence of other factors. 

The studies mentioned include only a small portion of the statis- 
tical studies of price which have been made, but indicate some of the 
many ways in which statistical analysis has been used in this field — 

® During the great economic depression after 1929, on the contrary, many price- 
analysis correlations continued to give fairly reliable forecasts, despite the great 
increase in the amplitude of fluctuation in industrial activity and consumer buying 
power. 
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and also some of the dangers and pitfalls that beset the investigator. 
Price analysis is the last place to apply statistical methods without 
thorough logical and economic analysis of the particular problem. 

Weekly or daily prices. For very perishable products, where sup- 
plies and prices may fluctuate widely even from day to day, price 
studies may deal with the average prices for a week or even for an 
individual day. Representative statistical studies of this type are 
those of watermelons by Hedden and Cherniack (38) and of peaches 
by Kantor (39). In both these studies it was necessary to take 
into account a regular variation in demand from day to day of the 
week. Other factors influencing demand were also considered, and 
it was found that temperature had a marked influence on the price 
that would be paid for a given supply of watermelons. These short- 
period studies both related to an individual large market — New York 
City. Similar studies have been made for other markets and other 
products. 

Relation of characteristics of different lots of a commodity to 
prices at which they sell. All the price studies which have just been 
discussed treated the reasons for the change in prices from time to 
time, for lots of the commodity of imiform or of average quality, and 
at the same stage of the marketing process. As has been pointed out, 
only one observation can be drawn from each successive universe. A 
type of study which presents different statistical problems is that of 
determining why different lots of the same commodity, sold within a 
given period and at the same stage of the marketing process, should 
sell for different prices. In this case there is a true universe — all the 
sales of the specified kind taking place within the specified period 
— and as large a sample as is desired can be secured, up to the limits 
of the universe. The studies of land prices previously mentioned 
are one example of this type of analysis; and the study of the rela- 
tion of the price of apples to size, insect injury, and scab, used as 
an illustration in Chapter 23, is another example. 

One of the most interesting studies of this type related the prices 
of different lots of asparagus to the length of green color in the stalk, 
the number of stalks in the bunch, and the uniformity of the stalks 
(40). The results of this study, presented very effectively in pic- 
torial style (as reproduced in Fig. 75), have had a marked influence 
on the practices by the producers who supply the Boston market 
and have led to further experimental investigation as to how to pro- 
duce asparagus with the desirable qualities (41). Similar studies 
have been made of the influence of size, color, interior quality, and 
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type of carton on the prices received for eggs sold at retail, for both 
the New York and Philadelphia markets (42) and for the Wilming- 
ton market (43) . 

One logical point which cannot be overlooked in studies of the 



effect of quality on price, however, is that the premiums paid for 
high-quality lots may vary from time to time with differences in the 
relative supply of products of the different qualities. That is to say, 
though the conclusions as to the effect of quality upon price do apply 
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in the universe from which the observations were drawn — ^with cer- 
tain conditions as to the supply of the different sizes and qualities — 
they may not apply in a different universe in which the circumstances 
have changed. Other studies have therefore attempted to determine 
not only how the prices vary for different qualities under the set of 
supply conditions at one particular time but also how the premium 
or discounts varied from time to time with differences in the supplies 
of each quality. Thus studies of the influence of protein content, 
weight per bushel, dockage, and grade on the prices received for dif- 
ferent cars of wheat (44) have shown that in crop years when high- 
protein wheat is very scarce, a wheat of high protein commands a 
marked premium, * and that factor is much more important than 
weight; whereas, in years when high-protein wheat is more plentiful 
but much of the wheat is underweight, the weight factor becomes 
relatively more important, with the protein premium becoming of 
much less significance. With records of, more than a thousand cars 
per year for several years, the changes in premiums were determined 
from month to month, by using two joint functions, one for month and 
protein content and the other for month and weight per bushel (44) . 

The effect of varying supplies of different sizes and varieties has 
also been studied in the case of peach prices (39). Here it was found 
that the premium for competing varieties changed with the supply of 
each, a variety which sold at a premium when only a small portion 
of the total supply, selling at a discount when it exceeded a certain 
percentage of the supply. The premium for peaches of large size, 
however, tended to persist in spite of increased supplies, though it was 
reduced somewhat when the proportion of large-sized peaches increased. 

These last two groups of studies illustrate the way in which 
changing universes (in time series) may yet be brought within the 
purview of statistical analysis, and conclusions may be reached which 
will be of value in new sets of circumstances. If the complex of 
conditions changes from time to time because of factors such as dif- 
ferences in supply of different sizes, qualities, or varieties, or recurring 
differences in demand from day to day through the week, or from 
month to month through the year, which factors can be objectively 
taken account of and their influence measured with respect to the 
dependent factor or with respect to the influence of other variables 
on the dependent factor (joint relationships), then the fact that the 
circumstances are changing ceases to be a “bug-a-boo,” because the 
reasons for the changes may be determined and allowed for. Just 
how far the conclusions from such analyses will hold under changed 
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conditions depends upon how adequately the real causes of the changes 
from time to time have been- determined, and how much unaccount- 
able dynamic or evolutionary change there has been and may be. 
But even so, this approach seems the hopeful one in treating the 
baffling problem of changing conditions in time series; and it may 
yet be possible to apply laws of sampling and to make statistical 
forecasts for these cases with the same confidence that they can be 
made for stable universes. 

Other price studies. Other types of price-analysis studies which 
may be mentioned briefly are those of differences in prices between 
different points in space or of different points in the marketing 
process. Correlation analysis has been applied to the first of these 
problems (45) in studying the relative influence of changes in freight 
rates, location of supplies, and price level on the margin between 
potato prices in Minneapolis and New York. Some studies of mar- 
keting costs (46, 47) have indicated the influence of size of creamery, 
distance of haul, and methods of operation on creamery costs and 
hence on prices received by farmers for their cream; but the general 
subject of the relation of prices of the same product at different points 
in the marketing process has not otherwise been investigated, except 
in the most general way (48) . 

Another variety of price study is in determining the influence of 
prices on the quantity of a product moved into consumption. In 
making studies of this sort for milk (49), it has been found that 
season of the year, day of the week, holidays, changing food habits, 
and income of the consumer have more influence on consumption 
than do price changes; but after these are eliminated a slight but 
significant change in consumption with change in price may be found. 
With cotton, on the*contrary (32), it was found that price alone, with 
an upward trend in demand, almost completely determined the quantity 
consumed throughout the world; whereas the quantity consumed in 
the United States was also influenced by the general level of industrial 
activity (50). A similar relation for consumption of hog products to 
price was shown as an illustration in Chapter 6, Table 27. A parallel 
type of study indicates the effect of price on the quantity of cotton 
carried over at the end of the season or withheld or used by the pro- 
ducers. Thus it has been found that in years of low potato prices 
producers feed or waste much larger quantities, whereas when the 
prices fall below certain points much of the supply is left in the ground 
undug (51). 

In all these price studies it must be recognized that logically 
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price does not of and by itself determine consumption, carryover, and 
waste, nor does supply alone determine price. Instead where com- 
petition is effective there is a continuous dynamic balance of all the 
factors, which has been aptly described by the great economist 
Alfred Marshall as the closing of a pair of shears, where neither 
blade alone does the cutting. When, however, the relations have been 
analyzed step by step in the various ways which have been described, 
the different relations may then be pieced together in a harmonious 
whole which is logically consistent and which gives concrete state- 
ment to the economic hypotheses concerned (52). 

Relation of changes in production to prices and other factors. 
Another type of problem in which prices are involved, but only as 
independent factors, is studying the influence of price changes on 
changes in production. The distinctive characteristic of these studies 
is that the prices in one period must be related to production in some 
subsequent period or periods, the length of lag depending on the 
technological length of the production process and on the time it 
takes producers to respond to changes' in prices. One of the first 
studies of this type related cotton acreage to prices for the previous 
season (53). Subsequent experience showed, however, that continued 
high prices for two seasons might have a different influence than for 
a single season alone (54). Studies of hogs showed that it took 
eighteen months for differences in prices to be reflected in market 
receipts (34) . The price of corn was found of equal importance with 
the price of hogs in causing changes in hog production. Hog produc- 
tion has also been studied by different type-of-farming areas, and this 
detailed study has shown marked differences in the responses to prices 
• in different areas, depending on the position the hog enterprise occu- 
pied in the farming system. The weather conditions during the far- 
rowing season in the spring and the relation of corn prices to hog 
prices during several critical periods in the production process were 
found to be important factors (55). The production of milk has 
likewise been found to respond to changes in the relation of the price 
of the milk to the costs of feedstuff (56). There is a short-time 
effect which is due to changes in the intensity of feeding and a long- 
time effect which is due to changes in the number of cows (57) . The 
acreage of potatoes" reflects prices for two years preceding, as well 
as prices for the year before. The responses for potatoes are quite 
parallel in different areas, though there are some important dif- 
ferences .reflecting differences in the position the enterprise occupies 
in the farming system (54). In the "case of some minor crops, the 
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prices for the major crop of the region have as much influence on 
subsequent acreages of these competing crops as do the prices of the 
minor crops themselves. Thus sweet-potato acreage is influenced by 
cotton prices, and flax acreage by wheat prices. In other cases, 
yields or per-acre returns for preceding years must be considered, as 
well as prices alone. The general price level of competitive products 
or of all commodities has also usually been considered in judging the 
significance of a particular price. 

In most of these studies of production responses, it has been found 
necessary to state the subsequent acreage or production as a per- 
centage of, or as an absolute increase or decrease from, the acreage 
or production of the preceding year or production period. Stating 
the relation in this way recognizes the fact that the farmer or other 
producer must plan the next year’s operations not with reference to 
any hypothetical normal or average but with reference to the actual 
production situation of the current year. Often, as is illustrated in 
Figure 76, a very high price will not call forth any larger increase 
in production in the following year than will a moderately high 
price, owing to the inability of the producer to expand' his operations 
more than a certain extent in any one year. In this respect this 
type of price study is quite distinct from other types, for in many 
studies of the response of prices to supplies more satisfactory results 
have been secured by working with the absolute figures rather than 
with changes from year to year. 

Miscellaneous agricultural problems. Another group of studies 
has investigated the relation of the physical characteristics of plants 
or animals to their ability to produce. Studies of dairy cows, by 
Gowen (58), restricted to simple two-variable correlations, have indi- 
cated that most of the factors in the physical conformation of dairy 
cows have little or no relation to productive ability. Studies of the 
relation of the size and shape of corn kernels, ears, and plants to 
weight of the grain (59) and multiple correlations by Richey which 
took the actual yielding ability as the criterion (60) have led largely 
to the same result. These studies indicate that many of the time- 
honored points which have been stressed in agricultural show com- 
petitions and in breeding selection have no utilitarian significance 
and have led to a new stress on . performance records rather than 
physical appearance as the ultimate test. 

Correlation in psychology and education. Correlation and mul- 
tiple correlation methods have been widely applied in educational 
and psychological investigations to the study of such problems as the 
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Relation Between Price and subsequent Changes in 

Acreage AND number OF HOGS 

( 100 « PRICE PRECEDING YEAR OR 1928 ACREAGE) 



Fig. 76. Changes in acreage or production with changes in prices . received, for 
different agricultural products. (From reference 54, by Louis H. Bean.) 


relation of grades in one subject to grades in another (61), or the 
scores on one mental test to scores on another (62) , or the relation 
of scores on mental tests to success in the schoolroom (63) or in later 
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life (64), Studies have also been made of the relation of mental 
and physical characteristics to success in different occupations, such 
as the relation of the relative success of individual farmers to their 
training, schooling, initiative, business ability, etc. (65). This latter 
study, which indicated that approximately half the differences in 
farmers^ financial success could be accounted for on the basis of 
individual differences in the men, has a tantalizing tie-up with the 
studies of farm management, which show that roughly half the dif- 
ferences in income can be explained by the way the farms are run. 
Apparently, by considering both the characteristics of the farmer and 
the way the farm is organized and run, it would be possible to account 
for all the differences in income. But if the men with superior mental 
ability are the men whose farms were organized and run in a superior 
manner, the ratings of the farmers and of their farming methods 
would be merely overlapping measures of the same thing. 

In most of the cases in which correlation analysis has been applied 
to psychological problems, it has been used primarily to measure close- 
ness of relationship rather than to obtain a basis for estimating one- 
variable from another. In studies of this type even a low correlation 
may be important, so long as it is large enough so as not to be due to 
random fluctuations. Thus one study reached the conclusion that even 
in groups of the same economic and social status, there is a small nega- 
tive correlation between number of children per family and intel- 
ligence (66) . The psychologists and the biologists might have a warm 
argument, though, as to which was cause and which was effect! In an- 
other study, in which a given test was repeated, with twice as much 
time to complete it the second time, the scores made on the two trials 
were correlated, . and correlations of 0.76 to 0.91 were found. These 
correlations were made the basis for concluding that the tests determine 
power alone, rather than speed (67). Inasmuch as a correlation of 
0.76 means that nearly half the variance in the two factors is not 
associated, it might be questioned whether this interpretation is alto- 
gether satisfactory. Here the use of r ( = 0.76) instead of d { — 0.58) 
leads to overstressing the significance of the observed correlation. 
Many other applications of correlation or partial correlation in psy- 
chological research (68, 69, 70) illustrate the usual tendency to de- 
pend on correlation coefficients, rather than regression equations, as the 
means of expressing relationship. 

Interesting results have also been secured by the application of 
correlation methods to problems on the border line between psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and political science. Thus in a study of factors 
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influencing the attitudes of mothers toward sex education, it was 
found that a number of measures of previous environment showed 
no significant correlation with the mother's attitude; but that there 
was a significant correlation between their opinion and the amount 
of sex education given their children (71). Another interesting study 
on the political-sociological border line determined the intercorrela- 
tions between the quantities of information, misinformation, and 
prejudice possessed by college students, and their grades, and their 
conservative or radical political positions. High prejudice, high mis- 
information, low grades, and conservatism were found to be associated; 
and likewise low prejudice,, good grades, low misinformation, and 
radicalism. The correlations were low in all cases, however (72). 

The use of correlation methods in the field of education and 
psychology has been hampered by the fact that in many cases the 
factors dealt with are not tangible facts which can be objectively 
measured but are intangibles which can be only roughly approxi- 
mated by some process such as ranking. If anything approaching 
a normal distribution of the factor considered is assumed, ranking 
tends to make the true difference between successive individuals in 
the series much less in the central portions of the array than in the 
extreme portions. Furthermore, the ranked series is a discrete series, 
with the possibility always present that the sixth item in order, for 
example, may exceed the seventh item by 10 times the amount that 
the seventh exceeds the eighth, or vice versa. Both these difficulties 
are apparent in the accompanying set of data. 
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The difSculties enumerated have made psychological workers and 
educators feel that the standard Pearsonian methods of correlation 
(those presented in Chapters 4 and 5, and 12 and 13, of this book) 
are not applicable to their data, and have led to the development of 
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various alternative methods, such as the Spearman 'Toot-rule corre- 
lation’^ for ranked data (73) and other similar short cuts. It is not 
evident that these new measures meet the difficulties enumerated, and 
furthermore they give measures of correlation which differ from the 
Pearsonian coefficients for the same data. The use of curvilinear 
regressions, as discussed in Chapter 7 and subsequent chapters, partly 
meets the difficulties in handling such data, since the effect of a vary- 
ing significance of the unit of measurement in different portions of 
the range may result in transforming what would otherwise be linear 
regressions to a non-linear shape. That does not, however, meet the 
difficulties of the discrete or "jumpy” quality of ranked values; nor 
does it seem that any other statistical treatment is likely to do so 
completely. 

Where the dependent variable is definitely discrete, so that two or 
more categories can be recognized, but no continuous variation can 
be assumed, correlation methods are clearly inapplicable. Special 
statistical measures of association, parallel to the correlation coeffi- 
cient, have been worked out for such problems (74). 

No attempt has been made in this book to treat the special cor- 
relation methods developed in educational and psychological work. 
Instead, it has been restricted to the analysis of dependent variables 
which were continuously variable or which could logically be thrown 
into that form. 

Correlation analysis in other fields. The types of problems which 
have been discussed do not begin to exhaust the uses which have 
been made of correlation, simple or multiple, in research work. Since 
they are drawn largely from the author’s own range of interest, 
they are heavily weighted by the agricultural or even the agricultural 
economic field. Random examples of correlation work in other fields 
are the use of multiple correlation to obtain a definite formula for 
forecasting pig-iron production (75), to determine the extent to which 
freight rates are influenced by the factors of terminal charges, length 
of haul, expense of operation, and other factors (76), or to. determine 
how far meat sales in different branch houses are influenced by local 
conditions of demand, and what a reasonable quota might be (77). 

More recent applications of correlation analysis. The discussion 
to this point in this chapter remains substantially unchanged from 
that of the first edition of this book. Since that edition was published, 
there has been a vast expansion of research work in many of these 
fields. In some fields, such as commodity price analysis, an entire 
book would be required merely to discuss subsequent studies (78). 
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Here we shall simply note briefly some of the additional fields to 
which correlation analysis has been applied in the decade since the 
fir^t edition was published, without attempting to appraise the sub- 
sequent work in the fields already mentioned. 

Price-making forces for industrial commodities. The same methods 
used earlier with farm-product prices have more recently begun to 
be applied to the explanation of industrial price-making forces. Steel 
(79), automobiles (80), houses (81), and ships (82) illustrate some 
of these studies. In fields where free competition does not prevail, 
but the dominance of a few large concerns produces monopolistic 
competition, the supply and price relations may operate quite dif- 
ferently from the, way they operate under fuller competition (83). 
In such cases great care is necessary to set up the statistical analyses 
in such terms as to represent the market situation as it really functions 
in the given industry. 

Production functions for industries. The relation of volume of out- 
put to average cost per unit is an important consideration both in 
economic theory and in industrial organization. Recent overall studies 
for certain large concerns (84, 85, 86) have revealed the cost function 
for such products as steel, hosiery, and furniture. In some of these 
studies, multiple correlation was used to measure the influence of 
percentage of capacity operated on total cost .or per-unit cost, while 
simultaneously holding constant other factors such as wage rates, 
price levels, or changing labor ej05ciency. 

Size standards for childreris clothes. Quite a different recent ap- 
plication of correlation technique was made in a study of appropriate 
size standards for children’s clothes, conducted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics (87). In this study, all possible bodily dimensions were 
measured for thousands of children all over the country, together with 
their age, sex, and race. Multiple correlation was used to determine 
which of these measurements were most important in judging size as 
a whole. It was found that height and girth at hips were the most 
important. After these were allowed for, age was found to have no 
appreciable relation to the other bodily measujements. A new system 
of clothes sizes, based on the distribution of these two measurements, 
was recommended to clothing manufacturers. By using these sizes 
instead of the conventional age sizes, it will be possible to have ready- 
made clothing which can be bought merely by size, and yet have a 
satisfactory fit for a large proportion of all children. 

Measv/res of components of intelligence. Certain workers in psy- 
chology and education have modified correlation procedures to in-' 
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vestigate the problem of how many independent factors are involved 
in intelligence. Spearman introduced the theory that there was one 
general factor which ran through all intelligence tests, plus various 
specific factors in each test, and made extensive statistical studies to 
substantiate this claim (88). Other students advanced the theory 
that three or four general factors, differently weighted in each case, 
could explain all the different measures of intelligence (89) . Although 
these investigations have led into involved calculations and highly 
refined mathematics, their actual significance is still in doubt. 

Explanations of political behavior. During the past decade the 
methods of statistical analysis, especially of sampling, have been ex- 
tensively applied to the field of political behavior. The earlier Literary 
Digest Poll, and the more refined and scientific Gallup Poll and 
Roper Poll, have become almost household words. Along with these, 
correlation analysis has been used to show the relations between votes 
by states and national averages, and to develop the predicting re- 
liability of opinions or votes in particular areas (90). Correlation 
methods, including some of the highly involved methods of psy- 
chological studies referred to in the . preceding paragraph, have also 
been used in detailed studies of political structure and behavior in 
particular cities or localities (91). 

Tests of correlation results. With the passage of the years it has 
been possible to verify some of the earlier studies by applying them to 
later data, or by analyzing data for entire subsequent periods to see 
if they gave comparable results. Some subsequent studies of the 
response of milk production to prices received, however, gave quite 
different results from those given by earlier studies, and led to the 
conclusion that factors which had shown a high correlation with pro- 
duction while the industry was expanding in a given region failed to 
have the same significance after maturity was reached (92) . In this 
case the economic growth proved to be irreversible. These studies 
prompted more detailed analysis of the problem and led to the de- 
velopment of more intensive techniques, which consider not only prices 
but also the whole farm-management organization of typical farms 
in reaching conclusions as to the long-run response of production to 
price (93) . In a quite different case, the response of milk production 
to variations in feed input is being tested by elaborate feeding ex- 
periments, with the resulting data subjected to thorough statistical 
analyses (94). The preliminary results from these analyses show a 
net relation of milk output to feed input which agrees surprisingly 
well with the same relation as determined earlier by multiple correla- 
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tion analysis (6) from cow-testing association records of actual farm 
experience (95). 

Other applications. Other new applications of correlation methods 
have been made in testing the strength of materials when subjected 
to varying stresses, in determining the effect of various local water 
characteristics on the amount of inside deposit in water or steam pipes 
made of various materials, and in establishing sales quotas or ad- 
vertising allotments for specific products in various districts in the 
light of the industrial and economic characteristics of each district. 
Since these studies were made in private research agencies for the 
benefit of private concerns, the results have usually not been published. 
In some cases the findings are regarded as valuable trade secrets. The 
variety of problems to which correlation, and especially multiple cor- 
relation, has been applied, does, however, indicate the significance 
of this technique as a means of unlocking secrets of relationship in 
many cases where they could be discovered in no other way. 

Many more pages might be filled with the details of studies such 
as those discussed. But probably enough has been presented to illus- 
trate the wide range of problems in which the use of statistical analy- 
sis sheds new light on the relationships present and their significance. 
It may. be hoped that these illustrations have developed the necessity 
for careful logical analysis of each problem to which statistical analy- 
sis is to be applied, and have indicated the need both for good theo- 
retical knowledge of the field in which the problem lies and for thorough 
technological knowledge of the elements involved in the particular 
problem. The technological knowledge is particularly important in 
selecting the different factors or in deciding on their statement or 
interpretation. 

No attempt has been made here to list all the significant statis- 
tical studies in any one of the fields discussed, or to evaluate their 
importance. Instead, the studies mentioned have been selected solely 
to illustrate various specific points; in many cases a significant study 
has not been referred to because the point was already covered, or a 
relatively unimportant study has been mentioned because of its per- 
tinence to a particular topic. This discussion should therefore not 
be regarded as a critical evaluation of the work in any of the fields 
touched upon. That has been left for experts in each field. Instead, 
the cbrnments are intended solely to develop the variety, complexity, 
and significance of the problems to which statistical analysis may be 
applied and The care and thought which are even more necessary 
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than the statistical computations, if the results are to be of lasting 
value. 
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CHAPTER 24 


STEPS IK RESEARCH WORK AND THE PLACE OF 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

Relation of statistical analysis to research. Statistical analysis 
is only a tool to be used by the investigator. The analyst must be a 
worker in some field, or in several; he cannot use his statistical train- 
ing except in analyzing problems any more than a carpenter can use 
his skill wdthout lumber and something to be made. Now that the 
routine of statistical analysis has been discussed, and the types of 
problems to which it may be applied have been surveyed, it is perti- 
nent to ask just what are the steps in research work and just where 
and how does statistical analysis fit into the picture. 

The research worker must have an adequate knowledge of the 
facts, technical and otherwise, of the field in which he is to work. 
This knowledge is usually insured by the situation that in most cases 
the worker is a biologist, an economist, a psychologist, or an agron- 
omist, first, and then a statistician only secondarily or in addition. 
When his training has been primarily in mathematics or statistics, 
however, the statistician must acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
facts and theories of the field involved before he can expect to do 
significant and substantial work. 

Stating the objective. If adequate acquaintance with the, field 
is given, the first step in a particular research problem is setting up 
the objective of the project. The objective can best be stated in the 
form of a direct question, such as '"Why does lettuce sell for more 
on some days than on other days?” The more exact and specific the 
question can be made, the more clearly is the field of the investigation 
defined. Thus if we make the question read ^^Leaf lettuce sold at 
retail in Boston” instead of merely ^^lettuce,” the scope of the study 
is much more definitely indicated. Stating the objective as a ques- 
tion has the important effect of clarifying the issue, and so insuring 
that the worker knows what he is really trying to find out. It has 
the further effect of instantly challenging the attention and of in- 
stinctively calling forth mental answers which aid in the next step 
of the research. 
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Any research project which cannot be stated as a definite question 
has not been clearly defined. Starting out merely “to collect figures 
on lettuce marketing’^ would not constitute research. Clear formu- 
lation of the question to be answered is an essential prerequisite of 
good research work. 

Developing an hypothesis. The second step in the development 
of the problem is a deductive analysis of the question raised to sug- 
gest possible answers. This deductive analysis draws on all the 
theoretical and practical training and experience the worker has. 
In addition, he may study previous work along the same lines, ask 
questions of those concerned in the industry, or make brief recon- 
naissance studies to decide on the factors which may be involved 
and to judge of the probable relationships. This phase of the re- 
search should lead to the setting up of a definite hypothesis as to the 
elements which will be involved and of the ways in which they will 
be related. Thus in the lettuce problem, the hypothesis might be 
that the supply of leaf lettuce was the most important factor deter- 
mining the price and that the larger the supply, the lower the price; 
that the supply of Iceberg lettuce also influenced the price of leaf 
lettuce, large supplies of Iceberg tending to depress the price of leaf 
lettuce; that weather affected the demand, prices for the same supply 
being higher in hot weather than in cool; that prices of other vegetables, 
such as tomatoes and cucumbers, might also influence lettuce prices, 
either as competitive products tending to depress lettuce prices when 
their prices were low or as complementary products tending to raise 
lettuce prices when their prices were low. It might further be sup- 
posed that variations in the purchasing power of consumers would 
affect the demand and that changes in the general price level of food- 
stuffs would also have some effect. Finally, it might be supposed that 
the demand would vary regularly from day to day through the week, 
owing to the purchasing habits of consumers, and from time to time 
through the year. 

The process of developing the hypothesis may be aided by break- 
ing up the main question to be answered into a number of sub- 
questions, each one of which may be further broken up. Thus the 
initial lettuce question may be broken up into questions such as '^Do 
(the specified prices) vary because of supply? Because of demand? 
Supplies of what? Leaf lettuce? Iceberg lettuce? Competing products? 
What are competing products? What makes demand? Weather? 
Purchasing power? Seasonal factors?^' and so on until complete de- 
tails have been thought out for every phase. 
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In setting up the hypothesis the investigator should also attempt 
to think through the probable nature of the relationships. Thus, 
should it be assumed that the influence of supply of leaf lettuce on 
price will be constant, independent of other factors, or is the relation 
likely to change from time to time through the year, or from day to 
day with the weather? 

In setting up his hypotheses, the investigator not only should 
rely on his own knowledge but also should draw upon all the skill and 
knowledge of others who have experience in the same field. This will 
involve not only a careful study of earlier investigations of the same 
problem but also discussions with practical men who are operating 
in the field to be studied. Thus the student of lettuce prices should 
talk with wholesale produce merchants, retail grocerymen, farmers 
producing lettuce, and even chefs and housewives, to get their opinions 
of the factors influencing lettuce prices. This will enable the student 
to check his hypotheses against the ideas of practical men dealing 
with the same problem, and often may call to his attention elements 
in the situation which otherwise he might completely overlook. 

Measuring the factors. Once the hypothesis has been set up, 
and the various factors enumerated in it have been considered with 
much care to make sure that every important element has been in- 
cluded, the next ‘step is to secure measurements of the various factors 
to be studied. This will involve deciding whether the data are to be 
taken from published records or other secondary sources, or whether 
they are to be secured first hand. If first-hand collection is decided 
upon, further detailed study is involved as to where the ultimate 
facts are, who has knowledge of them or records of them, and how 
they are to be collected — by' measurement, by direct observation, by 
enumerators, by schedules, by mail questionnaires, etc. Extended dis- 
cussions of the advantages and disadvantages of each method, and 
the problems involved in laying out a record form, defining the units, 
securing the records, and checking or editing the reports are available 
in standard statistical textbooks^ and will not be repeated here. 

1 Arthur L. Bowley, EZemenis o/ Statistics, Chapters III and VIII, pp. lS-57, 
178-195, fourth edition, P. S. King & Son., Ltd., London, C. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1920. 

Horace Sbcrist, Introduction to Statistical Methods, pp. 22-52, 65-71, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1917. ^ 

Harry Jerome, Statistical Method, pp. 13—23, Harper and Brothers, New York 
1924. 

Wjewam L, Crum and Alson C, Patton, An Introduction to the Methods o/ 
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Precautions also need to be observed if secondary sources are used; 
these precautions also are well discussed in the references just given. 
Only one point will be developed here, and that is the special need of 
completeness in the records, particularly if original data are to be 
secured. Once an enumeration or observation has been made, addi- 
tional data can be secured only at much extra trouble and expense,' 
or in many cases cannot be secured at all. That is one reason why 
the hypothesis must be carefully studied beforehand to make sure all 
relevant factors are included, and why the preliminary study and 
investigation are so important. Factors which are stumbled upon or 
which suggest themselves in the later analysis nday be of value in 
subsequent studies of the same type, but if the essential data are lack- 
ing the suggestions are too late to be of any value in the current study. 

In obtaining the basic data it is necessary to decide on the par- 
ticular items to be measured to represent the hypothetical factors. 
Are the weather elements to be rainfall,, or wind, or temperature? 
If temperature, average, or maximum, or minimum? If average, what 
kind of average? And so on through a lengthy number of details, 
each one of which must be carefully considered in view of the hypo- 
thetical significance ©f the factor, the probable relations involved, and 
the effect which is expected to be shown. 

Studying the apparent relations. After numerical values are 
available for all the elements, the next step is to make a thorough 
study of the apparent relationships before proceeding to more elabo- 
rate analyses. Both the relation of the independent factors to each 
other and the relation to the dependent must be studied, for, as has 
been pointed out before, the relation of the dependent factor to an 
indpendent factor that' is not related to the others can be determined 
by simple correlation, whereas otherwise multiple correlation might 
be necessary. (This does not hold, however, if joint functions are 
present.) It is at this point that the investigator begins to test out 
the various elements in the hypothetical picture and to compare the 
hypothesis with the observed facts. Some elements which were 
thought to be of importance may prove unrelated, and other variables 
which were thought of doubtful significance may show important 
relations. This preliminary examination may even prove the entire 
hypothesis to be wrong and necessitate a re-examination of the basic 

Economic Statistics, Chapters II, III, IV, pp. 15-38, A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago and 
New York, 1925. 

Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, Applied General Statistics, 
Chapter 11, pp. 15-48, Prentice-Hall, Inc,, New York, 1939. 
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ideas and a reformulation of the proposed explanation more in line 
with the facts as observed. 

Running a Correlation Analysis 

The preliminary examination of the data will provide the basis 
for setting up the final multiple correlation analysis, if the inter- 
relations are such that such an analysis is finally found to be needed. 
As included in this analysis, each variable will have a definite place in 
the hypothesis, and some specific kind of relation will be expected to 
be found when the analysis is completed. Looked at in this way, the 
correlation analysis is not the whole of the research project, but is 
merely that portion of it in which the adequacy of the theoretical 
hypothesis is tested and in which the exact relations, as expected in 
the hypothesis, are measured and determined. 

Units in which variables are stated. Once the variables to be 
employed in the final statistical analysis are selected, the next prob- 
lem is to decide in what units to state them. In studying land values, 
for example, the value of a given farm may be stated as total value, 
as value per acre of all land, or as value per acre of improved land. 
Which one to select depends on what other variables are included 
and how they are to be stated. The total value of the farm might 
be correlated with the value of the dwelling, the value of other build- 
ings, the acres in cultivated land, the acres in pasture, etc. This 
would tend to show the contribution per acre of each of the acreage 
elements and should give a high correlation, since under normal con- 
ditions the value of the farm may be expected to approximate the 
value of the buildings plus that of the several tracts of land. In 
this case the simple or additive regression equation would be quite 
appropriate, for it would give 

Farm value = value of dwelling + value of other buildings 

+ (value per acre of cultivated land) (number acres of culti- 
vated land) 

,4* (value per acre of pasture land) (number acres pasture land) 
+ (value per acre of woodland) (number acres woodland) + etc. 

But if it were desired to measure the influence of type of road, fer- 
tility of land, and distance from town on land value, they could not be 
so readily included in the same additive equation. For example, a 
40-acre farm yielding 40 bushels of corn to the acre might be worth 
on the average $1,000 more than a farm of the same size yielding 30 
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bushels of corn per acre. Under the same conditions, it would not be 
reasonable to expect that a 160-acre farm yielding 40 bushels of corn 
to the acre would be worth only $ 1,000 more than a 160-acre farm 
yielding 30 bushels per acre. In the first case, the higher yield would 
add $25 per acre to the farm value, in the latter, only $6.25. Yet if 
yield of corn were added as a factor to the above equation, that would 
assume that a given increase in fertility would add the same amount to 
the value of the farm, no matter how large or how small the farm was. 

If the value were stated as value per acre, that would partly solve 
the diflSculty, for a given change in fertility, distance from town, or 
type of road would then be assumed to have the same influence upon 
value per acre no matter how large or how smalHhe farm was. But 
that would introduce difficulty with other variables. The dwelling, for 
example, would not become larger in direct proportion to the size of 
the farm. Very large farms with good dwellings would have a very 
low “value-of-dwellings-per-acre,’^ and small farms with poor -dwell- 
ings would also have a low 'Value-of-dwellings-per-acre,^’ Only some 
method of determining the effect of value of dwellings on land values 
separately for farms of different sizes would take care of this difficulty, 
as otherwise the same measurements would be used for dwelling values 
which might be different in their effect on land values, with consequent 
confusion of the results.^ 

Type of equation to be fitted. The case mentioned also illus- 
trates the need of something other than a simple additive regression 
equation to express certain cases. If it is assumed that the more fer- 
tile the farm, the greater the effect of nearness to town would be, and 
that the nearer to town, the greater the effect of an increase in fertility 
would be, that could not be adequately expressed by the regression 
equation 

Value per acre = /(distance) + / (fertility) + etc. 

The multiplying effects of the two variables upon the value could be 
allowed for by using the equation 

Value per acre = [/^ (distance) ] [/ 2 (fertility) ] [/(etc.) ] 
which, for the actual process of computation, can be stated 
logarithm (value per acre) 

= (log distance) + <^2 (log fertility) + <^>3 (log etc.) 

2 3 e 0 the appendix, pages 39-54, of U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 1400, Factors affecting 
farmers' earnings in southwest Pennsylvania, for an example of statistical treat- 
ment of a problem of this type. 
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This logarithmic equation, which puts the relations on a relative or 
proportional rather than an absolute or arithmetic base, is a very flex^ 
ible one and one that can be used in a great many types of problems. 

Finally, if the effect of fertility upon land value be found to vary 
with fertility, say, and the effect of building value with size of farm, 
not even the logarithmic equation would be applicable. Instead, an 
equation of the joint-f unction type (note Chapter 21) might be used, 
such as 

Log (value per acre) = /(distance, fertility, roads) 

+ / (value dwelling, size of farm, value barns) 
+ etc. 

One further consideration is- the danger of false results or spurious 
correlation if the variables are improperly stated. Thus if an attempt 
were made to correlate the value of farms with three factors, (A) the 
percentage of land in corn, (B) the percentage of land in wheat, and 
. (C) the percentage of land in all other uses, it would be impossible to 
solve the problem, or else it would give a spurious result. That is be- 
cause the factors (A), (B), and (C) would add to exactly 100 per cent 
in each individual case, and after variation in (A) and (B) had been 
held constant by statistical means, there would not be any room left 
for variation in (C) . Even if as the result of rounding off the variables 
there were slight deviations from the 100 per cent total, the results 
would have little significance, as the practically perfect intercorrelation 
between the three independent factors would make the measures of 
their net influence, both regression coefficients and net coefficients of 
correlation, exceedingly subject to error Only by dropping out one 
of the factors, say (C), would significant results be secured. The re- 
gressions on (A) and (B) would then also show the effect of (C ) ; for 
example, the increase in value for each unit increase in (A) would 
mean the increase due to substituting one unit of (A) for one unit of 
(C) ; changing the sign would give the effect of substituting one unit 
of (C) for onqof (A). The same principle would then apply as be- 
tween (B) and (C) ; whereas the increase in the dependent variable 
for substituting one unit of (B) for one of (A) would be the difference 
between the two net regression coefficients. 

^ Fop an extended mathematical treatment of this problem, see Ragnar Frisch, 
Statistical confluence analysis by means of complete regression systems, Oslo Uni- 
versity 0konomiske Institute Pubhkazion No. 5, (1934). 
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After the variables to be examined and the nature of the regression 
function to be used have been decided upon, at least tentatively, it is 
necessary to decide what type of curves are to be fitted. If mathe- 
matical regressions are to be used, this involves deciding what form of 
equation is to be used. (Note pages 76 to 125 of Chapter 6, and 397 
to 401 of Chapter 22.) If curves are to be fitted by one of the graphic 
methods, limiting conditions to be applied in fitting the curves must 
be worked out, in the light of the hypotheses stated and of the tech- 
nological and other knowledge of the relations. (See Chapter 6, pages 
109 to 110, Chapter 14, page 224, and Chapter 16, pages 278 and 279.) 

Steps in carrying through the computations. After the variables 
and the form of the equation for the statistical analysis have been de- 
cided upon, the next step is actually carrying through the computation. 
This involves “coding” the numerical values of the variables, that is, 
reducing them to simpler terms for ease of handling; calculating the 
extensions; setting up and solving the normal equations; and calcu- 
lating the standard error of estimate, the coefficient of multiple corre- 
lation, and possibly the coefficients of separate determination or of 
part correlation. Then if curvilinear regressions are desired, the re- 
siduals from the linear regression equation will be computed, and the 
net regression curves determined by successive approximation (or by 
the graphic short-cut method if the conditions are favorable). After 
the final curves are determined, the standard error of estimate for the 
curvilinear regressions and the index of multiple correlation are com- 
puted. If joint functions are suspected, the residuals are grouped with 
respect to two or more variables, or studied with respect to compound 
variables of the Court type, until by successive approximations the 
final shape of all the functions, simple or joint, has been determined, 
and the new standard error of estimate and index of correlation com- 
puted. As a final step, the standard error of each of the regression 
coeflBicients, or of each portion of each regression curve, should be com- 
puted and indicated on the regression charts, to indicate the signifi- 
cance to be attached to the results. The standard error of the correla- 
tion coefficient or other constants likewise should be determined. All 
through the process, the statistical relations found should be checked 
back against the hypothetical expectations. If the statistical results 
conflict with the hypothesis, both should be re-examined to see where 
the conflict lies, as discussed in more detail subsequently. * 
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Meaning of Correlation Results 

It must be noted, however, that a statistical determination of the 
nature of any relation, no matter how complicated the methods used 
in making the determination or how flexible the type' of function al- 
lowed for, tells nothing of the reason for the relation observed. 

Thus the variation in potato yields with differences in early and 
late rainfall, as determined in Chapter 22, may be due to a large va- 
riety of different causes. The plant requires certain conditions of soil 
moisture, nutrients, sunshine, maximum and minimum temperature, 
and relative humidity to make the best growth, and the- factors used 
reflect certain of them. Further, it may be that one set of conditions 
is required during the first part of the growing period while the plant 
is developing its leaves and top, and another set later on while it is 
developing the tubers; and that the rainfall factors used relate in this 
way to the growth periods of the plant. 

There are other possibilities, however. The yield of a plant is af- 
fected by the weather conditions not only as they directly affect the 
development of the plant itself but also as they affect the development 
of insects and diseases that prey on the plant. For example, the pe- 
culiar relation of potato yields to early and late rainfall considered 
jointly, as shown in Figure 74, might reflect the relation of late rain- 
fall to potato diseases. With 16 inches of early rainfall and 3 inches 
of late, a yield of 240 bushels would be expected; with the same early 
rainfall, as the late rainfall increases, the probable yield declines until 
with 6 inches of late rainfall it is under 180. The heavy early rainfall 
may stimulate good growth of the top; then if heavy late rainfall 
should follow it might result in conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of potato blight, and so reduce an otherwise promising yield. 

It is evident that a considerable range of specific technical infor- 
mation is necessary to interpret correctly the results of a correlation 
analysis, and to develop the reasons for the particular relations which 
have been found to exist. For best results this technical knowledge 
must be drawn upon in the early stages of the investigation, to aid in 
selecting and stating the variables to be considered in such a way that 
the functional relations, when found by appropriate statistical means, 
would adequately represent the 'technological elements present and so 
be capable, of a logical technical interpretation. The correlation anal- 
ysis itself can never provide the interpretation of cause and effect. It 
can only establish the jacts of the relations- — for the .meaning of those 
facts, the investigator must look elsewhere. 
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The way in which correlation analysis establishes the facts of rela- 
tionship and nothing else may be illustrated by a specific example. If 
the number of automobiles moving down Sixteenth Street in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for each 15-minute period through a given 12 hours is cor- 
related with the height of the water in the Potomac River during each 
of the same periods, a definite correlation will be obtained. On some 
days this correlation would be so high that its probable error would 
indicate that it would be very unlikely that it could have occurred by 
chance. However, if on the basis of this correlation one were to at- 
tempt to forecast the flow of traffic from the height of the water, he 
would find his forecast sadly in error if he made it for another day 
when the street was closed for traffic repairs, when the water was high 
because of a flood, or when the moon was in a different phase. This 
is a case in which it is perfectly obvious that there is no direct causal 
relation between the two phenomena. Yet there is real correlation 
between them because they both are influenced, though very remotely, 
by the same sequence of cosmic events. The rising and the setting of 
the sun have a very definite influence on the movements of persons and 
therefore on the flow of traffic, whereas the rising and the setting of 
the moon likewise have a definite influence on the height of the water. 
Washington is so close to the ocean, and has so low an elevation, that 
the Potomac River has a definite ebb and flood of tide. There is a 
certain specific though complex relation between the rising and setting 
of the sun and of the moon. This relation is changing constantly from 
day to day. This illustrates a case in which real and significant cor- 
relation between two variables reflects causation by a common factor 
or factors, yet gives no inference as to direct causal connections. Many 
similar cases are met with in practical work in which the correlation 
between two variables is due to both being influenced by certain com- 
mon causes* although neither may in any conceivable way influence the 
other. This illustrates again the need for clear, logical thinking and 
for a technological basis for the interpretation of the statistical results, 
which can measure the relationships -but of themselves can tell nothing 
of cause or effect. 

Statement of results of correlation analysis. Having completed 
the statistical analysis of the relations — ^the extent and complexity of 
which will depend upon the nature of the problem, the number of ob- 
servations available, the importance of the relations, and the facilities 
available with which to work- — ^the next step is to translate the sta- 
tistical results to intelligible non-technical statement. This may /go 
only so far as simple regression charts or estimating tables of the iype 
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shown at the end of Chapter 13, or of carefully worked-out pictorial 
statements such as shown in Fig. 75. After the results are reduced to 
intelligible form— intelligible, that is, at least to the investigator— 
they should be carefully compared with the original hypothesis. If 
hypothesis and the statistical results do not agree, the hypothesis must 
be carefully examined to see if it may logically be restated so as to be 
consistent with the facts as found; and the analysis must be carefully 
studied to see if there are any loopholes in the way the facts are stated, 
or in the way the problem has been worked through, which may be 
responsible for the results. (The preliminary results cited at the top 
of page 419, in Chapter 23, are nn example of mis-statement of the 
variables.) If the hypothesis and results are found to be consistent, 
or if, without doing violence to either, they can be brought into reason- 
able agreement, the project may be regarded as completed. If such 


agreement is not obtained, the results may be announced as actual 
observations inconsistent with what was expected and subject to fur- 
ther study or independent checks before being accepted as scientific 
conclusions. 

Finally, if forecasts of future events or estimates for new observa- 
tions are to be made from the results of the analysis, the methods 
outlined in Chapter 19 should be used to help judge how much con- 
fidence can be placed in such estimates or forecasts. 

When the hypothesis and the analysis are found to be in satisfac- 
tory agreement, all that remains is to interpret the results to those 
who will be interested in them and have to use them. At this point 
many investigators fail to take into account the audience for which 
they are writing. If they are writing a technical paper for a scientific 
journal, a full discussion of the methods and techniques used, statis- 
tical and otherwise, will be quite in place, so that their fellows may 
pass on the adequacy of the work. If, instead, they are writing a gen- 
eral or a popular report for an audience which is only interested in 
what they have discovered and what it means, details of statistical 
technique may be as out of place as computations of stresses and 
strains would be in a magazine devoted to “The Home Beautiful.” 
The plethora of technical terminology in some supposedly popular 
reports of statistical investigations has led the readers to suspect that 
the investigator himself did not understand what his results really 
meant. Unles the conclusions can be translated back into “the King^s 
\ English,” and stated so simply that practical men dealing with the 
ptpblem ' investigated can understand what the results mean, the use- 
fuliiess of the research may be largely wasted. 
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Summary. The place of statistical analysis in scientific research 
is no different from the place of any other technical aid the investigator 
may employ. It furnishes a means of measuring the elements that are 
involved and of examining the way in which they are related; but it 
does not of itself furnish an explanation of phenomena. Except insofar 
as the effort to reduce the variables to specific numerical statement, 
definitely related, forces the investigator to think more clearly and 
definitely about his problem, statistical analysis is not a substitute 
for logical analysis, clear-cut thinking, and full knowledge of a prob- 
lem. The methods of analyzing complicated relations set forth in this 
book furnish the student keen tools for investigating complex rela- 
tionships; but, like all keen tools, they may yield unsatisfactory or 
misleading results if employed carelessly or heedlessly. Statistical 
analysis is not a substitute for careful thinking and skilled workman- 
ship in research work; instead, it is an aid which may make that 
thought and skill even more productive of worth-while results. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION 


Coefficients of correlation and regression. Many of the operations described in 
the text may be performed much more rapidly by short-cut methods. One such 
method, for computing ax has already been given. (Note 1, Chapter 1.) When the 
value requiredan the normal equations, is desired instead, that may be calculated 
from a frequency table by the same method, by use of the relation 


= S((?F) - n 

L ^ 


( 100 ) 


A similar short cut may be used in computing the product sums, required 
to determine coefficients of regression or correlation. The first step is to construct 
a double-frequency table. Such a table is known as a correlation table, since it 
shows the nature of the relation between the two variables in much the same way 
that a correlation chart or dot chart does. The following correlation table. Table 85, 
is prepared from the haystack data used as an illustration in Chapter 21. 

First the number of items falling in each subgroup is determined. Then the 
entries in each row are summed, giving the total frequencies with respect to Xi. 
These frequencies, denoted Fi, are shown at the right in the table, in the column 
headed ''All values of The entries in each column are similarly added, and 

the totals entered at the foot. These entries give the frequency distribution with 
respect to X 2 , and are, therefore, denoted F 2 (frequencies of Z 2 ). A central group is 
then selected for each variable, and the departures, of the other groups, above or 
below that central group, are shown in the and "^ 2 ^’ column and line, respec- 
tively. The usual extensions to compute the for each variable are shown in the 

final columns, diFi and dfFi, and lines and d\F<^, As their designations in- 
dicate, the entries under these heads are obtained by first multiplying the Fi entry 
by di, giving diFi, and then multiplying that again by di to give dfFi. The similar 
computations for F 2 are shown at the foot of the table. 

The new step in the table is the incorporation of the column ^d^Fi and of the line 
2diF. The entries in the column 'Zd^F show for each line the sums of the frequencies 
of each cell in that fine multiplied by the d% values for each cell. Thus for the first 
line, the single entry has a d^ value of —3, so the entry in Sd 2 F is —3. The next 
line similarly has a single entry in the —2 column. The fourth line, though, has the 
following frequencies: 1 in the —4 coluihn, 1 in —3, 2 in —2, 8 in —1, 4 in 0, and 1 
in 1, The respective products, -4, —3, ~4, —8, 0, and 1, add to —18, and this 
value is, therefore, entered in the ^d^F column. 

The 2diF line is similarly computed, showing the sum of the frequencies in each 
cell for each column, multiplied by the corresponding di values. Thus the first 
column has 1 entry in the —I line; the second, 1 in the —4, and 1 in the —1 with 
the sum —6. The third column has 1 in —3, 1 in —2, 2 in —1, 6 in 0, and 3 in 1. 
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TEe products —3, —2, —2, 0, and 3 add to —4; and this is the value for the ZdiF 
entry for that column. 

After all the Dd 2 F entries are made, each is multiplied by the di value for the 
same line, giving the values entered in the di(Ed 2 F) column. Similarly, the entries 
in the 'ZdiF line are then multiplied by the corresponding d 2 values, and the products 
entered in the daCSdiF) line. Each line at the foot of the table is then summed, and 
the sums entered at the right of the line; and each column at the right of the table 
summed, and the sum entered at the foot of the column. 

The arithmetic may now be checked by the following identities: 

XFi = SF2 (=120, in the illustration) 

2^2^ = Sd2F2 (=24) 

SdiF = SdiFi (=120) 

2di(Ed2F) = X(k(EdiF) (=244) 

As a matter of fact, the lines XdiF and ck&diF) may be omitted, if this check is 
not to be made. Where many items are involved, however, this is a rapid and 
accurate check. Only the extensions dl^F 2 and dlFi are then not checked, and these 
may be verified readily by recomputing. 

The next step is to adjust the values in terms of departures from the assumed 
means to terms of departures from the true meansj To do this in organized fashion, 
the five sums are entered in order, as shown at the foot of the tabulation. The first 
two items, 'EdiF and 2^2^, are each divided by the number of cases (120) to give the 
average departure (in terms of class intervals) from the assumed mean group, that is, 
values for Mdi and Md 2 - 

The correction factors are then computed as follows: 

- (SdiF)(.Ma^ = 434 - (120)(1.0) = 314 
Sal = I,dlF2 - (Zd2F}(,Md2) = 300 - (24) (0.20) = 295.2 
^xiX2 = 2did2F — Q!idiF){Md^ = 244 — (120) (0.20) = 220 

This process is shown in tabular form for each item. 

The coefficients of regression and of correlation are then computed by the usual 
formulas, as shown at the foot of the table. 

The coefiicient of regression shown in the tabulation is of course in terms of 
group units. That is, the value &12 = 0.7 means that for every change of one group 
interval in X2 there is on the average a change of 0.7 group intervals in Zi. Since 
the group intervals are 0.020 for Z2, and 0.080 for Zi, this does not apply to the 
actual Zi and Z2 values. Instead, correction must be made as follows: 

Regression of Zi on Z2 in terms of original units = regression in terms of group 

( Group interval of Zi\ 

) 

Group interval of Z2 / 

In this case, 

612 (for Zi and Z2) = 0.7006 = 2.8024 

U.U2u 

Hence for each change of 1 unit in Z2, Zi changes 2.8 units, on the average. 
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Before an can be calculated, it is necessary to have the means of Xi and X 2 . 
The assumed mean of Xi, at the midpoint of the group 0.340-0.419, would be at 
0.380. Since the mean of di is 1.00, the true mean lies exactly one group interval, or 
0.080, higher than this, or at 0.460. Similarly, the assumed mean of X 2 , at the mid- 
point of the group 0.125 — 0.144, is at 0.135. Adding to this the mean of ^ 2 , or 0.20, 
times the group interval of 0.020, gives 0.139 as the mean of Xi. The value of ai 2 
may now be calculated by formula (10) : 

a “ Ml hnM^ 

= 0.139 ~ (2.8024) (0.0460) 

= - 1.150 


From the values shown in the table, the regression equation is, therefore, found 
to be 


Xi =- 1.150 + 2.8024 X2 


The uncorrected correlation coefficient, ri 2 , has been found to be 0.722, as shown 
in the table. In making this computation, however, no allowance has been made 
for the tendency of grouping to exaggerate the departures of the individual cases 
from the means, which affects Xxi and Za;!, but does not affect Sa;ia; 2 - This may 
be allowed for by applying Sheppard^s correction to Sa:! and hxl. (See Note 1, 


Chapter 1.) Since the correction is (corrected = cr^ , the correction for 

= ^xi — TT • If we apply this correction to both Srrf and in the formula 


for ri 2 , the value of fi 2 comes out 0.747, a de&aitely higher value. In this case only 
9 groups have been used for X 2 and only 10 for Xi, so the correction for grouping is 
important. In most practical work, at least 20 to 30 groups should be used for each 
variable; and when that is done, the application of the correction for the fineness of 
grouping becomes of much less significance. 

Although the correlation computed with Sheppard^s corrections (and adjusted 
for the number of observations by equation [25]) gives the best estimate of the true 
correlation in the universe from which the sample was drawn, the formixlas for the 
standard error of correlation coefficients are all based on the uncorrected formula. 
If any test of the significance of the observed correlation, such as Fisher’s 2 :-trans- 
formatlbn, is to be applied, the unadjusted value should be used. 

The regression coefficient, as well as the coefficient of correlation, is changed 
slightly if Sheppard’s correction is applied. Thus, using the correction, 



'ZxiX2 


220 


12 


314 - — 


1 ^ 

12 


0.724 


Just as with the correlation coefficient, the larger the number of groups, the less 
influence the correction has on the calculated values. With 30 or more groups, it 
is ordinarily neglected. 

There are many other ways in which the coefficient of correlation may be cal- 
culated, Thus it may be shown (Note 1, Appendix 2) that if 

X3 = Xi — X2 
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the standard deviations are related according to the formula 

<t| = o-f — 2ri2(Ti<r2 4“ O'! 

Hence the correlation between Xi and X 2 may be found by calculating the difference, 

X3, between each pair of values for the two variables, and computing the standard 

deviation of each of the three series. The correlation is then given directly by the 

formula 2 j_ 2 _ 2 

cri -r cr2 — crz 

Coefficients of multiple correlation and net regression. When many variables 
are to be considered, and a large number of observations are available, the necessary 
extensions for multiple correlation lines or curves fitted by the least-squares method 
may be made most readily by the use of tabulation cards, one for each observation, 
with the values for each variable entered on each card. If mechanical or electrical 
tabulation equipment is available, the values may be designated by punched holes. 
The cards can then be sorted and tabulated by automatic machines. 


TABLE 86 

Computation op Extensions by ''Digiting’^ and Accumulative Totaling 



Num- 

Accumu- 


Accumu- 


Accumu- 


Accumu- 


Accumu- 

Value 

ber of 

lations of 

2(Xi) 

lations of 

S(X2) 

lations of 

S(X3) 

lations of 

S(X4) 

lations of 

of Xi 

items 

Xi 


(Xi)2 


X 1 X 2 


X 1 X 3 


. X 1 X 4 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

30-39 

2 

20 

69 

690 

11 

110 

1 

10 

5 

50 

20-29 

0 

20 

0 

690 

0 

110 

0 

10 

0 

60 

10-19 

20 

220 

295 

3,640 

32 

430 

18 

190 

26 

310 

0- 9 

10 

(320) 

66 

(4,300) 

14 

(570) 

16 

(350) 

23 

(540) 

_9 

3 

3 

47 

47 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

2 

-8 

2 

6 

28 

75 

3 

5 

7 

12 

3 

5 

-7 

0 

5 

0 

75 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

5 

-6 

1 

6 

21 

96 

12 

17 

2 

14 

3 

8 

-5 , 

13 

19 

183 

279 

20 

37 

8 

22 

14 

22 

-4 

5 

24 

70 

349 

6 

43 

3 

25 

7 

29 


2 

26 

11 

360 

7 

50 

1 

26 

3 

32 

-2 

1 

27 

7 

367 

2 

52 

2 

28 

2 

34 

-1 

3 

30 

41 

408 

2 

54 

5 

33 

14 

48 

-0 

2 

(32) 

22 

(430) 

3 

(57) 

2 

(35) 

6 

" (54) 

Sums 

XXi 

= 405 

S(Xi)2 = 7076 

SX 1 X 2 = 915 

SX 1 X 3 = 387 

SX 1 X 4 = 595 


The most rapid method of calculating the extensions, where card-tabulating 
equipment is available, is by. a combination of the “digiting*’ method with cumula- 
tive addition. Thus if four variables are being considered, the extensions for 
EZf, SX1Z2, XXiXs, and SX1X4 would be secured by sorting on Xi. If each variable 
were tabulated in two digits (0 to 99) the cards would first be classified in ten groups 
from 00 to 90 on the tens column of Xi and the total for each variable computed. 
The cards would then be reclassified into ten groups from 0 to 9 according to the 
values in the digit column, and the total for each variable computed. The totals 
would then be entered as shown in Table 86, starting with the highest value and 
running down to the smallest. 
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After the number of items and the sums for each group are entered (columns 1, 
3, 5, 7, and 9) in the table the columns headed “accumulations^' are computed as 
follows: The first item, times 10, is entered in the top line. Thus the first item in 
column 1 is 2, so 20 is entered in column 2. The second item in each column is 
then multiplied by 10, added to the first item in the accumulation column, and the 
total entered on the second line of the accumulation column. (Since the second item 
in column 1 is 0, the second item in column 2 is 20 + (10) (0) = 20.) The third item 
in each odd-numbered column is next multiplied by 10, added to the second item in 
each adjoining accumulation column, and the total entered on the third line of each 
accumulation column. (The third item in column 1 is 20, so the third item in column 
2 is 20 + (10) (20) = 220.) The same operation is performed for the next line. 
When this process is completed for all the classifications of Xi by tens, it is begun 
afresh for the classifications by digits, without multiplying by 10. The item in the 
“ — 9’^ class, 3, of column 1, is entered in the adjoining accumulation column. The 
next item, 2, is added to it, and the total, 5, entered in the accumulation column, and 
BO on down the column, entering in column 2 the accumulated total of column 1. 
The same operation is performed in each of the other accumulation columns, each 
showing the accumulated total for the column to its left. 

In each case the accumulated total for the —0 group is one-tenth that for the 
0 9 group, and is equal to the sum of the particular variable, checking all the 

computations. That is because each value appears twice: once when the observa- 
tions are classified according to the first d'git of Xi (in the tens column), and once 
when they are sorted according to the last digit of Xi (in the units column). If 
there were also a hundreds column, there wouM be a third sort for that, and the 
accumulative totals for the hundreds groups, with 00 added at each step, would be 
100 times as large as for the unit groups. After the entries in the —0 line have been 
jchecked against those in the 0 — 9 line, both are enclosed in parentheses. All 
the entries in each accumulation column are then added, except those enclosed in 
parentheses. The totals for each column are then the extensions for SXi, XXf, 
SX 1 X 2 , etc.^ 

By the use of this method, each variable can be carried to 3, 4, or even more digits 
if desired, yet the extensions be obtained with exactly the same precision as if each 
individual item were extended separately. The work is very greatly reduced; the 
extensions, even if 3 digits were used for each variable, requiring at the most only 
30 lines, or for 4 digits, 40 lines. 

^ It is easily seen why this is so. Each item in the 30+ group appears 3 times in 
the accumulation column, times 10 each time; it, therefore, contributes 30 to the 
total. Likewise, each item in the —9 column appears 9 times in the accumulative 
totals from —9 to —1, so contributes 9 to that total. An item of Xi = 39 is 
represented by 1 in the 30-39 class in column 1, and by 39 in the same class in col- 
umn 3. It also appears as 1 in the — 9 class in column 1, and as 39 in the same class in 
column 3. Its contribution to XXi is then (3) (10) + (1)(9), or 39, and to ]S(Xi) is 
(39) (3) (10) + (39) (1) (9) = 1,521, or exactly equal to 39 and (39)^. Similarly, an 
item of X 2 = 2 when Xi = 39, appears in column 5 in the 30-39 line, and in thq 
—9 line. It then appears 3 times in column 6, multiplied by 10 each time, and 
9 times in column 6, multiplied by 1. Its contribution to S(XiX 2 ) is then 
(2) (10) (3) + (2)(9) = 78, or exactly equal to (39) (2). It is now evident why the 
entries in the 0 lines are not included in the total— they contribute nothing to the 
product with Xi. 
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After the extensions with respect to Xi had been made as just shown, the cards 
would be reclassified with respect to X2, and a similar tabulation and accumulative 
totals prepared to obtain SA2, 2^1, 2X2X3, and 2X2X4; and so on for the other 
extensions required. 

This method is of the greatest value where automatic card-tabulation equipment 
is available, and a large number of observations are to be treated. Even for hand 
operations however, if the number of observations are very large it can be used to 
advantage, with the individual items entered on cards or strips for handy classifying 
and adding. 

Use of the check sum. Where a number of different variables are involved, 
every operation in making the extensions, computing the averages and corrections, 
and solving the normal equations through to the ''back solution,” can be verified by 
an automatic check known as the "check sum.” The way in which the check sum 
is used will be illustrated by a small problem, carried through every step in turn, 
but it is equally applicable to any other method of tabulation and is especially 
valuable with machine tabulation, where it serves as an overall control on the 
accuracy of the machine processes. 

The check sum as a check in extending. The values in the following table 
(Table 87 ) may be used to illustrate the use of the check sum. 

The values in the columns X2, X3, X4, and Xi are the three independent factors 
and the dependent factor, which are to be correlated. The values in the column 
headed " 2 X” are the arithmetic totals of the values for the four other variables, and 
are designated "the check sum.” 

As the first step, each of these five columns is added. Since, for each line, 

X2 + X3 + X4 + Xi = 2 X 

it also holds true that 

2X2 + 2X3 + 2X4 + 2X1 - 2 ( 2 X). 

Adding the sums of the first four columns together gives the same value as the sum 
of the check sum column, which verifies all the totals. 

The first set of extensions is made by muH'p'ylng the items in each line by the 
X2 item in the first column of that line, giving the values shown under "Extensions 
with X%J^ Since for each line 

X2 + X3 + X4 + Xi = 2 X, 

it also follows that 

xi + X2X3 + X2X4 + X2X1 = X2SX. 

Then, adding each 'column, we find that the sums of the four other columns should 
total to the same value as the sum of the X22X column. Checking up, we see that 
1,994 + 25,315 + 14,158 + 14,224 = 55 , 691 , verifying all the calculations. 

The other extensions are made in similar fashion, and the sums of each column 
verified with the sum of the check-sum column, according to the relation 

2X2X3 + 2X3 + 2X3X4 + 2X3X1 = 2(X32X) 

and the corresponding relation for the other extensions. It should be noted that in 
checking the "extensions w'th X3,” the value 2X2X3 is taken from the previous set 
of extensions; in checking the "extensions with X4,” the value for 2X2X4 is taken 
from the "extensions with X2,” and the value for 2X3X4 from the "extensions with 
X4”; and so on for the remaining checks. 
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TABLE 87 

Calctilation ot Extensions, Using the Check Sum 


Variables 


Extensions witli X 


2 


X2 

Xs 

X4 

Xi 

SX 

xi 

X 2 X 3 

X 2 X 4 

X 2 X 1 

X 2 SX 

0 

136 

106 

103 

1 345 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

140 

103 

108 

352 

1 

140 

103 

108 

352 

2 

86 

108 

102 

298 

4 

172 

216 

204 

596 

3 

115 

102 

111 

331 

9 

345 

306 

333 

993 

4 

115 

111 

95 

325 

16 

460 

444 

380 

1,300 

12 

161 

91 

i 109 

373 

144 

1,932 

1,092 

1 1,308 

4,476 

13 

235 

109 

118 

475 

169 

1 3,055 

1,417 

1,534 

6,175 

14 

304 

118 

123 

559 

196 

4,256 

1,652 

1,722 

7,826 

15 

224 

123 

108 

470 

225 

3,360 

1,845 

1,620 

7,050 

16 

185 

108 

100 

409 

256 

2,960 

1,728 

1,600 

6,544 

17 

108 

100 

88 

313 

289 

1,836 

1,700 

1,496 

5,321 

18 

193 

88 

109 

408 

324 

3,474 I 

1,584 I 

1,962 

7,344 

19 

175 

109 

103 

406 

361 

3,325 

2,071 

1,957 

7,714 

134 

2177 

1376 

1377 

5064 

1994 

25,315 

14,158 

14,224 

55,691 


Extensions with X 3 

Extensions with X 4 

Extensions 
with Xl 

Xl 

XsXi 

XsXi 

XsSX 

xf 

X 4 X 1 

X 4 SX 

xl 

XiSX 

18,496 

14,416 

14,008 

46,920 

11,236 

10,918 

36,570 

10,609 

35,535 

19,600 

14,420 

15,120 

49,280 

10,609 

11,124 

36,256 

11,664 

38,016 

7,396 

9,288 

8,772 

25,628 

11,664 

11,016 

32,184 

10,404 

30,396 

13,225 

11,730 

12,765 

38,065 

10,404 

11,322 

33,762 

12,321 

36,741 

13,225 

12,765 

10,925 

37,376 

12,321 

10,545 

36,075 

9,025 

30,875 

25,921 

14,651 

17,549 

60,053 

8,281 

9,919 

33,943 

11,881 

40,657 

55,225 

25,615 

27,730 

111,625 

11,881 

12,862 

51,775 

13,924 

56,050 

92,416 

35,872 

37,392 

169,936 

13,924 

14,514 

65,962 

15,129 

68,757 

50,176 

27,552 

24,192 

105,280 

15,129 

13,284 

57,810 

11,664 ' 

50,760 

34,225 

19,980 

18,500 

75,665 

11,664 

10,800 

44,172 

10,000 

40,900 

11,664 

10,800 

9,504 

33,804 

10,000 

8,800 

31,300 

7,744 

27,544 

37,249 

16,984 

21,037 

78,744 

7,744 

9,592 

35,904 

11,881 

44,472 

30,625 

19,075 

18,025 

71,050 

11,881 

11,227 

44,254 

10,609 

41,818 

409,443 

233,148 

235,519 


146,738 

145,923 

539,967 

146,855 

542,521 
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While the cheek stun would not disclose exactly compensating errors made in 
different columns the possibility of such errors is so remote that, after the arithmetic 
has been checked by the comparisons indicated, it may be assumed that no errors 
have been made either in making the multiplications or adding the columns. 

The check sum as a check in correcting to the means. After the values for SXl, 
SX2X3, etc., have all been computed as indicated in Table 87, the process of making 
the corrections to get the values 2x1, 'Zx^xzj etc., may be organized in regular fashion 
and checked by the check sum, as shown in Table 88. 


TABLE 88 

Calculation of Product Sums Corrected to Departures from Means, 

With Check Sum 



X 2 

X 3 

X 4 


SX 

Line 

Sums 

134. 

2,177. 

1,376. 

1,377. 

5,064. 

1 

Means 

10.30769 

167.46154 

105.84615 

105.92308 

389.53846 

2 

Extensions with X 2 . . . . 

1,994.00 

25,315.00 

14,158.00 

14,224.00 

55,691.00 

3 

Corrections 

1,381.23 

22,439.84 

14,183.38 

14,193.69 

52,198.14 

4 

Extensions with X 2 

612.77 

' 2,875.16 

-25.38 

30.31 

3,492.86 

5 



409,443.00 

233,148.00 

235,519.00 

903,425.00 

6 

Corrections 


364,563.77 

230,427.08 

230,594.54 

848,025.23 

7 

Extensions with 2:3 


44,879.23 

2,720.92 

. 4,924.46 

55,399.77 

8 

Extensions with X 4 . . . . 


146,738.00 

145,923-00 

539,967.00 

9 

Corrections 



145,644.30 

145,750.15 

536,004.90 

10 

Extensions with X 4 



1,093.70 

172.85 

3,902.10 

11 

Extensions with Xi. . . . 



146,855.00 

542,521.00 

12 

Corrections 




145,856.08 

536,394.48 

13 

Extensions with xi 




998.92 

6,126.52 

14 


The first line in Table 88 gives the sums of each of the variables, including the 
check sum. Dividing by the number of observations (13 in this case), gives the 
mean for each variable, as entered in the second line. Again, the entries for the 
first four columns total to equal the entry in the 2 column, checking the division. 

The sums from the “extensions with X 2 ,’^ of Table 87, are next entered in line 3. 
The sums for each variable, in line 1, are next multiplied by the mean of X 2 (10.30769), 
and the products entered in the corresponding column in line 4. Subtracting the 
entries in line 4 from those in line 3 gives the values which' are entered in line 5. 
These values are the extensions, expressed as departures from the means. 

In column X3, for example, the entry in line 3 is 2X2X3; and the entry in line 4 is 
XXbM2. 

The entry in line 5, then, is 2X2X3 — 'ZXzM 2 
= 2X2X3 — nMz^2 

— 1jX2XS 

Again, the values in the first four columns add to the same as the value in the 
check-sum column, verifying the work. 



it 
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The rest of the table is entered in similar fashion. Lines 6, 9, and 12 are the 
extensions with X3, Z4, and Zi, from Table 87. , Lines 7, 10, and 13 are the values 
in the corresponding columns of line 1, multiplied by M3, M4, and Mi, respectively 
(from line 2). Lines 8, 11, and 14, obtained by subtracting the items in lines 7, 10, 
and 13 from those in 6, 9, and 12, show the values corrected for departures from 
the means. 

In verifying the sum of the other entries in line 8 by the check sum, the item 
Xx 2 X 3 must be included, from column Z3, line 5, before comparing with the check 
sum; in checking line 11, and l^xzxi, from column Z4, lines 5 and 8, must be 
included; and in checking line 14, the values 'Eixix^, ^xixz, and Srria;4, from column Zi, 
lines 5, 8, and 11, must all be included. For line 11, the other items add to 3,962.11, 
as against the check sum of 3,962.10; and for line 14, they add to 6,126.55, as against 
the check sum of 6,126.52. In both cases the discrepancies are so small as to be 
readily due to raising and lowering in the last digit, and, therefore, may be dis- 
regarded. 

TABLE 89 

Solution op Normal Equations by the Doolittle Method, 

With Chech Sum 


Line 


I 

F 

II 

(-4.69206) (I) 

22 

IF 

III 

(0.04142) (I) 
(-0.09048) (S 2 ) 


X2 


612.77 

- 1.00000 

(2,875.16) 

(-2,875.16) 


(-25.38) 

(25.38) 


23 

IIF 


X3 


2,875.16 

-4.69207 

44,879.23 

-13,490.45 


31,388.78 

- 1.00000 

(2,720.92) ' 
(119.08) 
(-2,840.00) 


Xi 


Xi 




-25.38 

0.04142 


30.31 

-0.04946 


3,492.86 
-5.. 70011 


2,720.92 

119.08 


4,924.46 55,399.77 

-142.22 -16,388.74 


2,840.00 4,782.24 

-0.09048 -0.15236 


39,011.03 

-1.24283 


1,093.70 

-1.05 

-256.96 


172.85 

1.26 

-432.70 


835.69 -258.59 

-1.00000 0.30944 


3,962.10 

144.67 

3,529.72 


577.05 

-0.69056 


B-vck; Solution 


6 : 2-34 


& 13-24 


614.23 


0.04946 

-0.01282 

-0.84626 


0.15236 

0.02800 


-0.30944 


-0.30944 


0.18036 


-0.80962 


Lines 5, 8, 11, and 14 now give the values required to determine the regression 
coefficients by simultaneous solution, according to equations (38). 

The check sum as a check in -solving the normal equations. The solution of the 
simultaneous equations by the Doolittle method has already been illustrated in 
Chapter 12, page 200. The check sum may be used to verify each step in the com- 
putation, as shown in Table 89. 
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The values from line 5 of Table 88, including the check sum, are entered as line I 
of Table 89. Each item is divided by the first item of the line, with its sign changed 
(-.012.77). The quotients are entered as line 1'. The sum of the first four items 
checks to the value in the last column, the check sum. 

The values from fine 8 of Table 88 are entered as line II of Table 89, beginning 
with column Xs (the values enclosed in parentheses wiU be explained later). Line T 
is next multiplied by the value in column Xs of line F ( — 4.69207), and the products 
entered in the corresponding columns below line II. These two lines are then summed, 
giving line 2)2* These operations are now verified by adding the items of line X 2 in 
columns X3, X4, and Xi, and comparing the sum with the check sum in column 2 X. 
The three values add to 39,011.02, agreeing to 0.01 with the check sum, 39,011.03. 

The values in line X 2 are next divided by the value in column X3, with its sign 
changed (—31,388.78). The quotients are entered as line II'. Again the check 
sum verifies the computation. 

The values from line 11, Table 88, are then entered as line III, beginning with 
column X4. (Again disregard the figures in parentheses.) Line I is multiplied by 
the value in column X4 of line I' (0.04142), and the products entered in the corre- 
sponding columns below line III; and line 'Z 2 is multiplied by the value in column X4 
of fine II', and the products entered in the corresponding columns in the next fine. 
Line III and the two following lines are then summed, giving line ^3. The values in 
line 2)3 are divided by the value in column X4 of that line, with its sign changed. The 
quotients are entered as line III'. Again the check sum verifies the work. The 
values in line 2J3 (before the check sum) add to 577.10, which agrees to 0.05 with the 
check sum of 577.05. 

The values in lines I', II', and III' of column Xi, with the signs changed^ are then 
entered at the foot of columns, X2, X3, and X4 (designated here Ii 2 ^m, &13.24, and 
&14.23)- The value at the foot of the X4 column, —0.80944, is the value for 5 i 4 . 23 . 
The item in column X4, line I' (0.04142), is then multiplied by the last of these 
values (—0.30944), and the product (—0.01282) entered in the X2 column; and the 
item in column X4, line II' (—0.09048), is also multiphed by -0.30944, and the 
product entered in the X3 column. The two entries at the foot of the X3 colurrn 
are then added, giving 0.18036 as the value for 5 i 3 . 24 - The item in column X3, line I' 
(—4.69207), is then multiplied by 0.18036, and the product ( — 0.84626) entered 
below the other two entries at the foot of the X2 column. The sum of these three 
entries, —0.80962, is then the value for 612.34- 

The way the check sum works in checking the operations may he seen by filling 
in the missing spaces in Table 89, as indicated by the entries enclosed in parentheses. 
Thus in line II, the first item, 2,875.16, is the same item, '^X 2 Xz, as appears in line I, 
column X3. If when line I had been multiplied by —4.69207, the operation had 
included the X2 column also, the product would have been —2,875.16, or exactly the 
same as the item, in line I, column X3, with the sign changed. This value, entered 
below line II in column X2, exactly cancels the previous value when the two lines 
are added, leaving line 2^2 still the same. 

Similarly, the values —25.38 and 2,720.92, from lines I and II of column X4, may 
be entered in parentheses, in columns X2 and X3 of line III. If the previous opera- 
tions had been carried out in full, below them would appear 25,38 in column X2 
(column X4, line I, times —1), and 119.08 and —2,840.00 ([column X4 line I] 
[—4.69206] and column X4, line S2, times —1). When the three lines are totaled 
to give line 2)3, the items exactly cancel out, as before. 
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It should be noted that when all the items are entered in each line, including 
those in parentheses, the sum of the items in columns X2 to Xi exactly equals, line 
by line, the item in column SX. For that reason, if any error is foimd when one of 
the S lines is reached, the line in which the error occurred can be determined by 
adding the items hne by line, and verifying the totals against the individual check 
sums. To do this it is not necessary to enter the missing items, as has been done 
in Table 89 (in parentheses) ; instead, the items left out can be picked out by going 
up the columns for the particular variable concerned. Thus all the missing terms 
for line III (extensions for X4) and the next two lines appear above in the X4 column. 
Once the location of the missing items in the previous work has been learned, they 
can be used to verify the computations line by line, and any error readily located. 

The ‘‘back solution” is simply the solution, in regular form, of lines IIP, IP and 
I^ for Z>4, &3, and b2- Thus line IIP, if written out, is 

-64-0.30944 

Hence 64 = — 0.30944, the value at the foot of column X4. Similarly, line II', 
written' out, becomes 

-63 - 0.0904864 - - 0.15236 

Substituting the above value for 64, and rearranging, 

63 = 0.15236 - (0.09048) (-0.30944) 

= 0.15236 -k 0.02800 

These last two values are the same as shown at the foot of column X3, hence 
63 = 0.18036. 

Similarly line P, when written out in full, 

-62 - 4.6920763 + 0.0414264 = - 0.04946 

Substituting values for 63 and 64, and rearranging, 

62 = 0.04946 + (0.04142) (-0.30944) + (-4.69207) (0.18036) 

= 0.04946 - 0.01282 - 0.84626 = - 0.80962 
exactly as shown at the foot of column X2. 

Having computed the values of the three regression coefficients, the final steps 
are (a) to check those values by substituting them in the last equation (line III, in 
full); (6) to compute the coefficient of multiple correlation; and (c) to compute the 
constant ai.234 for the regression equation. These steps are all shown in Table 90. 

The first operation in Table 90 is the final checking of the entire solution, includ- 
ing the back solution. This is done by substituting the values found for the h’s in the 
last equation of the normal equations. For this problem, that equation is: 

S (2:22:4) 62 + 2(0:3X4)63 + S(ar|) 64 = Sa:ia:4 

The values of the 3 6’s are entered in column 1 of the table, and the values of the 
corresponding coefficients of the unknowns, such as X(x2X4) etc., are entered in 
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column 2. The product of each h with its coefficient is then computed, and entered 
in column 3. These add to 172.87, checking satisfactorily with the value of 2)(a;ia;4), 
172.85, as shown at the foot of column 2. 

The computation of the coefficient of multiple correlation, according to equation 
(46): 

d 2 h(^xiX2) + hCExixs) + 64(^3:13:4) 

■" 2 ( 4 ) 

is shown in tabular form in columns 4 and 5. 

TABLE 90 

Final Steps in Solution op Multiple Coerelation Problem 


Variable 

Regression 

coefficient 

(1) 

Equation 

III 

(2) 

Check 

(3) 

Equation 

(4) 

Computation 

of 

(5) 

Means 

* (6) 

Computation 
of a 
' (7) 

X2 

”0.80962 

”25.38 . 

20.55 

30.31 

”24.54 

10.308 

” 8.35 

Xa 

0.18036 

2,720.92 

490.75 

4,924.46 

888.18 

167.462 

30.20 

^4 

”0.30944 

1,093.70 

”338.43 

172.85 

”53.49 

105.846 

-32.75 

Sums 


172.85 1 

172.87 

998.92 

810.15 

105.92 

”10.90 


The values C^xiX 2 )j etc., as shown in Table 88, lines 5, 8, and 11 of column Xi, 
and 2(4 )i shown in line 14, are entered in column 4 of Table 90. Each product sum 
is multiplied by the corresponding 6, shown in column 1, and the products entered 
in column 5. The sum of these products is then the numerator of the fraction in 
equation (46). The computation is then readily completed: 

Ri.m = QQg = 0.8110 

998.92 

R = 0.9006. With n ~ 13, and m = 4, 

= 1 - (1 - 0.811) = 0.784, and R = 0.86 

The standard error of estimate may also be readily computed 
2{xl) = ml = 998.92 
S[(x0^] = = 810.15 

then since rurl — nail = ml 


Since there are 13 cases and 3 independent variables, 


ncTz 

n — m 


- 20.97 


a8i.234 = 4.58 
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The a for the regression equation is next computed. Using equation (39), 
ai.234 = Afi — 1 ) 2^2 — &3-^3 — ^4-^4 

we may arrange the work in tabular order as shown in columns 6 and 7 of Table 90. 
The means, from line 2 of Table 88, are entered in column 6, then multiplied by their 
respective 5’s, and the products entered in column 7. To complete the computation, 
following equation (39), the sum of this column is then subtracted from the mean 

ai.234 = 105.92 - (-10.90) = 116.82 

This completes the computation of all the linear multiple correlation constants. 
The results may be summarized: 

X'l = 116.82 - O.8IOZ2 + O.I8OX3 - 0.309X4 
jKi.234 — 0.86 
iSl.234 = 4.58 

Tables 87, 88, 89, 90, and the computations following 90, have shown every 
arithmetic step in obtaining these results, arranged in the most convenient form for 
ready computation and checking. For problems involving large numbers of observa- 
tions, the methods of computing the extensions, such as SXf and SX1X2, which are 
shown in Tables 85 and 86, may be used in place of the individual-item method 
shown in Table 87; but, thereafter, the work is the same. The check sum may be 
carried through in computations like those shown in Table 86 just as readily as in 
the longer method, thus providing a com.p!ete check on all the tabulating, multi- 
plying, and adding. 

In solving the equations in actual practice, on^y the items that are not enclosed 
in parentheses in Table 89 would be entered. Table 91 illustrates this same form 
of solution for a six-variable problem. It is carried out step by step, just as was 
Table 89. A slightly different notation is used, but the procedure through line IIP 
is the same. Then following line IV, hne IV~1 is obtained by multiplying line I 
by “0.256900, the coefficient in line I', column X5; hne IV--2 by multiplying line ^2 
by “0.414640, the value in line IF, column Xs,* and hne IV--3 by multiplying hne Ss 
by “0.168107, the value in hne III', column X5. A similar regular order is followed 
at the next step of the process, mult'plying hues I, S2, U3, and S4 by the coefficients 
in column Xe, lines I', II', III', and IV'. Table 91 also illustrates the calculation 
of the back solution, the final check on the values of the b's by substituting in the 
last equation (equation V), and the computation of E. 

In entering equations V and Xi, in the second and fomdh columns from the right 
in the last section of Table 91, we note that the sequence of the values, from the top 
to the bottom of the columns, is reversed from the sequence at the head of the table, 
from left to right for equation V, and from top to bottom for equation Xi. This is 
because the form of the back solution at the foot of the table places 616.2345 at the top 
of the regression coefficients and 612.3456 at the foot. Hence in entering equations V 
and Xi, they must start off with ^(rre) and 1j{z2X^ and end up with X\x 2 X^ and 
'^(xiX 2 ). Reversing the order, as shown, produces this result. 

When automatic calculating machines are available to perform the calculations 
shown in Tables 89 and 91, many of the operations shown can be performed in the 
machine without separate recording in the tables. Details of this short cut are 
given on page 478. 
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TABLE 91 

Doolittle Solution op Nobmal Equations for Six Variables 


Line ^ 

Designation 

CoLUiiN Designation 

X 2 

-^3 1 A'4 

Z 5 

X 6 

Xi 

, , s J 1 

Equations to be Solved 

Eq.I 

Eq. II 

Eq. Ill 

Eq. IV 

Eq. V 

100.00 
(23.32) 
(19. 86) 
(25.69) 
(10.64) 


19.86 

17.47 

100.00 

(26.28) 

(0.33) 

25.69 

45.20 

26.28 

100.00 

(29.89) 

10.64 

21.39 

0.33 

29.89 

100.00 

40.17 
“ 60.03 

23.79 
68.07 
35.53 

219.68 

267.41 

187.73 

295.13 

197.78 



Front SoJiTition 


11 ... 

II-l. 


S2... 

n'... 


HI... 

III- 2 . 




IV.... 

IV-1., 

IV-2., 

IV-3., 


S4.... 

IV^.. 


V.... 

V-L. 

V- 2 .. 

V-3.. 

V-4.. 




103.0000 

- 1 . 000000 , 


23.3200 

-0.233200 


100.0000 

-5.4382 


94.5618 

- 1.000000 


19.8600 

-0.198600 


17.4700 

-4.6314 


12.8386 

-0.135769 

100.0000 

-3.9442 

-1.7431 


39.2091 

-0.414640 

26.28001 

-5.1020 

-5.3234 


94.3127 

- 1.000000 


25.6900 
-0. 256900] 


45.2000 

-5.9909 


15.8546 

-0.16S107 

100.0000 

-6.5993 

-16.2577 

-2.6653 


74.4772 

- 1.000000 


10.6400 

-0.106400 


21.3900 

-2.4812 


18.9088 

-0.199962 

0.3300 

-2.1131 

-2.5672 


-4.3503 

4-0.046126 

29. 8900 1 
-2.7334 
-7.8403 
4-0.7313 


20.0476 

-0.269178 

100.0000 

-1.1321 

-3.7310 

-0.2007 

-5.3964 


89.4898 

-l.OOOOOl 


40.1700 

-0.40170U 


60.0300 

-9.367b! 


50.6624 

-0.535760 

23.7900 

-7.9778 

-6.8784 


8.93381 

-0.094725 

68.0700] 

-10.3197 

-21.0067, 

-1.5018 


35.2418 

-0.473189 

35.5300 

-4.2741 

-10.1306 

4-0.4121 

-9.4863 


12.0511 

-0.134664 


219.6800 

-2.196800 


267.4100 

-51.2294 


216.1806 

-2.2S6130| 

187.7300 

-43.6284, 

-29.3506 


114.7510 

-1.216706 

295.1300 

-56.4358 

-89.6371 

-19.2904] 


129.7667 
-1. 7423671 

197.7800 

-23.3740 

-43.2279 

4-5.2930 

-34.9303 


101.5408 

-1.134664 


Back Solution 

Eq. V 

Check 

Eq. Xi 

Compu- 
tation 
of E 2 



^’13-2456 

^14-2355 

5-2346 

&16-2345 


4-0.401700 

4-0.535759 

+0.094725 

+0.4731S9 

+0.134664 






-0.014328 

-0.026928 

+0.006212 

-0.036249 

+0.134664 

100.00 

13.4664 

35.63 

4.7846 


-0.112250 

-0.181173 

-0.073453 

+0.436940 


29.89 

13.0601 

68.07 

29.7425 


-0.00545S 

-0.003731 

+0.027484 



0.33 

0.0091 

23.79 

0.6538 


-0.075540 

+0.323927 



' 

21.39 

6.9288 

60.03 

19.4453 


j 4-0. 194124 





10.64 

2.0655 

40.17 

7.7980 






Eq. V = 

= 35.53 

35.5299 


62.4242 


222 = 


62.4242 
2 ' 


62.4242 

100.00 


R = \/o7624242 = 0.790090 


Standard errors of partial regression coefficients and standard error of an indi- 
vidual estimate. The computation of standard errors of net or partial regression 
coefficients by equation (74), as discussed in Chapter 18, and of standard errors of 
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an individual estimate, by equations (77) or (81), as described in Chapter 19, may 
be much simphfied by the following procedure: 

For three independent variables, set up the normal equations: 

2(a:l)C22 “h ^(X2XZ)C2Z + '^(X2X^)c2A = 1 
'^{ X 2 X 3 ) C 22 "b 2(0:3)023 +2(0:30:4)024 = 0 

2(0:2^:4)022+2(0:30:4)023+2(0:4)024 =0 


Solve simultaneously to obtain the values for C 221 C23, and C24. Then set up 
exactly the same set of equations, with 032, C33, and 034 as the unknowns, and with 
0, 1, and 0 to the right of the equal signs, in the first, second, and third equations, 
respectively, and solve. Then set up again, with 042, C43, and 044 as the unknowns, and 
with 0, 0, and 1 to the r.-ght of the equal si^s, and solve again. The standard 
errors of the regression coefficients may then be found by the following equations 
(for proof, see Note 13, Appendix 2): 


^12.34 “ >§1.234'^/^ 
^14.23 == Sl.234'^‘/^ 


( 101 ) 


It will be noted that, except for the values to the right of the equal sign, the 
coefficients of the equations are exactly the same as those required to obtain the 
values of 612.34, 613.24, and 614.23- For that reason the values for C22, C33, and C44 may be 
most readily calculated by introducing as many new columns in the form of the 
Doolittle solution (Table 91) as there are independent factors, between the columns 
for Xi and 2. These columns will be 


Line 

Error 62 

Error 63 

, Error 64 

Error 65 

(Eq.I) 

T 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

(Eq.II) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(Eq. Ill) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(Eq. IV) 

etc. 

0 

0 

0 

1 


These values can be included in the cheek sum, and the operations carried through 
for them just as for the other columns until the *+ack solution^* to find the 6’s is 
reached. Then a separate ‘+ack solution” can be run for each set of values,, 
starting with the values in each “Error” column just as the back solution to find 
the 6^s started with the values in the Xi column.^ 


^ For an explanation of why this process and equation (01) gives the standard 
error of the 6^s see Note 14, Appendix 2. For other uses of the “c” constants, see 
R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers,. seventh edition, pages 160-168, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1938. 
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TABLE 92 


Solution oi' Nokmal Equations by the Doolittle Method, to Calculate 
Regression CoBEFiciENTS and Their Standard Errors 


Line 

Designation 


Column Designation 

Xa 1 

X3 

■Z 4 

Xi 

i 

cz 

1 

j S(X + c) 


Equations To Be Solved 

Eq. I 

612.77 

2,875.16 

-25.38 

30.31 

1 

0 • 

0 

1 3,493.86 

II 

1 2,875.16 

44,879.23 

2,720.92 

4,924.46 

0 

1 

0 I 

1 55^400 77 

m 

-25.38 

2,720.92 

1,093.70 

172.85 

0 

1 . 0 I 

1 

' 3,963.09 


Front Soliition 


I 

612.77 

2,875.16 

-25.38 

30.31 

l.OOOOC 

0 

0 

0 

3,493-86 

-5.7017:477 

55,400.77 

-16,393.44 

39,007.33 

-1.2427157 

3,963.09 

144.71 

-3,529.31 

578.49 

-0.6922304 

r 

-1.0000000 

-4.6920704 

0.041418S 

-0.0494639 

-0.001631S 

0 * 

II 

44,879.23 

-13,490.45 

31,388.78 

-1.0000000 

2,720.92 

4,924.46 

0 

1.00000 

0 

I(-4.6920704) 
Sa 


119.08 

2,840.00 

-142.22 

4,782.24 

-4.69207 

-4.69207 

. 0 
1.00000 

0 

0 

IF 


-0.0904782 

-0.1523551 

0.0001495 

—0.0000319 

0 

III.... 


1,093.70 

-1.05 

-256.96 

835.69 

172.85 

0 

0 

1.0000 

0 

0 

1.0000000 

-0.0011966 

1(0.0414185) 

S2(~0.09047S2) 



1.26 

^432.69 

-258.58 

0.0414185 

0.4245300 

0.4659485 

0 

-0.0904782 
— 0.0S04782 





-1.0000000 

0.3094210 

-0.0005576 

0,0001083 




Back Solution on ca 

Eq. II— ca 

Check 





C22 

C23 

C24 





0.0016319 

-0.0001495 

■ 0.0005576 







0.0000231 

-0.0000505 

0.0005576 

2,720.92 

1.52 





0.0009384 

-0.0002000 


44,879.23 

-8.98 





0.0025934 



2,875.16 

7.46 








0.00 

0.00 




Back Solution on C3 

Eq. II — C3 

Check 





C32 

C33 

C34 






0.0000319 

-0.0001083 








0.0000098 

-G.0001083 

2,720.92 

-0.29 






00.0000417 


44,879.23 

1.87 





-0.0002000 



2,875.16 

-0.58 








1.00 

1.00 




Back Solution on C4 

Eq. n— C4 

Check 





C 24 

C34 

'C44 







0.0011966 









0.0011966 

2,720.92 

■ 3.26 






-0.0001083 


44,879.23 

-4.86 





0.0005576 



2,875.16 

1.60 








0.00 

0.00 





I 
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Table 92 shows all the computations necessary to compute all the S's and c^s from 
the product sums calculated in Table 88, except for the back solution on Xi, as shown 
in the lower section of Table 89. Table 92 thus replaces all of Table 89, except this 
last section. In practice, this back solution would be included in Table 92 ahead 
of the three back solutions on C2> cs, and C 4 - 

In computing Table 92, the work in the c columns is carried out to two more 
decimal places than in the other columns. This is necessary because of the small 
ske of the values involved. It should also be noticed that in the back solution on 
C3, only C34 and C33 are calculated directly. Since C32 is identical with C23, the value 
previously calculated for the latter is inserted instead. Similarly, the back solution 
on C44 involves no additional calculating at all, since C44 is copied down (with the sign 
changed) from line III', C24 is written down for C42, and C34 for C43. Only the -com- 
putation by substitution in the check equations is involved. Even that computation 
can be omitted for the C4 values, since each of them has been checked earlier — C42 and 
C43 by substitution and C44 by the check sum in lines Ts and III'. 

As a result of these computations, the following values are secured: 

C22 == 0.00259; C33 = 0.000042; C44 = 0.00120 

Since >81.234 ==. 4.58, the standard error of the 5's may be readily calculated by 
equation (101) 

= 4.58 Vo!o0259 = 0.233 
= 4.58 V''0.000042 = 0.030 

%4.23 = 4.58 Vo.00120 = 0.159 

The net regression coefficients may then be stated 

5i 2.34 — — 0.810 d:: 0.233 
hi3.24 = 0.180 ± 0.030 

&14.23 = - 0.309 d= 0.159 

Just as in the illustrations discussed in Chapter 18, some of the net regression 
coefficients are much more reliable than are others. If we assume that the conditions 
of random sampling are fulfilled, there is some possibility that the regression for &14.23 
in the universe from which the sample was drawn is really positive instead of negative; 
but there is only a very slight chance that 612.34 is really positive, and it is almost a 
certainty that 613.24 is really positive, and above 0.1. 

The computation of the standard errors of the net regression coefficients, by 
the method just presented, is not a difficult one. It should be made an integral part 
of every multiple correlation solution, so that not only will the regression coefficients 
be obtained, but also the amount of confidence that can be placed in each value will be 
determined. Only if that is done can the regressions be interpreted with confidence. 

The computations showm in Table 92 also give all the values needed to estimate 
the standard error of an individual estimate. Substituting these values in equation 
(77), and using the value for ^1,234 previously calculated on page 467 (in practice, 
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the calculations on that page would all be made after Table 92 was calculated, in- 
cluding the back solution on AJ, we have: 

(X) = 4.68 1^1 + + -002593:1 -f .0000423:1 

+ .OOI2O.X4 + 2(-.00020)3:23;3 -f 2 (.00066)3:23:4 + 2(-.00011)®33:4 

The use of this equation may be shown as follows: Suppose we draw a new 
observation from the same universe as that from which the original sample (shown 
in Table 87) was drawn, and the new observation has values of 18 for X 2 , 300 for X3, 
and 90 for X4. After, we estimate the probable Xi value from the regression equation, 
how much confidence can we place in that estimate? 

The estimated value works out as follows: 

The regression equation (from Table 90) is 

= - lO.SO - 0.80962X2 + O.lSOSeXs - 0.30944X4 
= - 10.90 -- 0.80962(18) + 0.18036(300) - 0.30944(90) 

= 0.79 

Before the values of X 2 , A3, and A4 for this new observation can be substituted in 
equation (X), they must be put in the form of X 2 f X 3 , or X 4 . Using the means shown in 
Table 86, we calculate 

X 2 ^ X 2 - M 2 = 18 - 10.31 = 7.69 
2:3 = A3 - Ifs = 300 - 167.46 = 132.64 
X 4 = Xi - M 4 ^ ^0 - 105.84 = - 15.84 

Substituting these values in equation (X), we have 
''k-n = 4.58 [1 + ]^ + -00259 (7.69)^ + .000042(132.64)2 

+ .00120(- 15.84)2 + 2 (-.00020)(7.69)(132.64). + 2(.00056)(7.69)(-15.84) 
+ 2(-.00011)(132.64)(-16.84) 

~ 3.17 

We can now say that our estimate of Ai, for the new observation with X 2 ~ 18, 
As = 300, and A4 = 90, is A i = 0.79 =h 3.17. Alternatively, applying the method 
explained on pages 343 and 344 of Ghapter 19, we can say we feel confident that the true 
value of Ai for the new observation will lie betv/een —6.37 and 7.95, knowing that 
such a statement will be wrong in only one out of twenty such statements, on the 
average. 

It is evident from this illustration that the standard error of this particular 
estimate, 3.17, is larger than the standard error of estimate for the sample, 2.14. 
That is because the values of the independent variables for this new observation lay 
near the extremes of their several ranges in the sample, It is also evident that the 


= 10.0205 
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value of (Txi-xi will vary with each new observation, depending on the combination 
of values for the independent variables in each observation. 

Coefficients of partial correlation. Computation of the coefficients of partial cor- 
relation by equation (50) involves the calculation of the multiple correlation of the 
dependent va.iable with successive sets of the independent variables, with a different 
independent va iable left out in each set. Thus, for the four-variable problem whose 
solution is shown in Table 89 (and 92) the thr^ coefficients of partial correlation 
involve not only the value but also jRi. 23 , 1 ^ 1 . 24 , and i2i.34- These may be cal- 
culated readily by the same process shown in Table 89. It is not necessary to repeat 
the process three times, however, as the several columns may be rearranged with little 
additional calculation to omit each independent variable in turn. The first two stages 
in this process are illustrated in Table 93. The values for lines I and V and S 2 and II' 
are copied from Table 89, as shown in the first four lines of Table 93. The columns 
X 4 and SX are dropped, however, as they are not needed at this step. 

Lines I' and IT give all the information needed for the ^^back solution' ’ with X 4 
omitted. This is accordingly given in the second section of Table 93, using the same 
form as in the back solution of Table 89. The verification of the 6 's by substitution 
in equation II, and the calculation of 1 ^ 1,23 by use of equation I are also shown, organ- 
ized the same as in Table 91. 

The next step is to enter the values necessary for the Affront solution" with X 3 
omitted. This is shown in the third block of Table 43. Lines I and I' are entered 
again, with the column for X3 omitted. Lines III and (0.04142) (I) are copied from 
Table 89 for columns X 4 and Xi. AU that is necessary to complete the front solution 
is to add the new totals, S 3 , and to divide col. Xi by col. X 4 , to get the new line 
Sill', and then to proceed with the back solution, as before. The check on equation 
III and the calculation of Rim by substitution in equation I are also shown under 
the back solution on X 3 . 
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TABLE 93 


Doolittle Solution op Normal Equations, to Find Coeppicients of Partial 
Correlation, for Three Independent Variables 


Line 

Desig- 

nation 

Column Designation 

^2 


Xi 


1 : . 

r 

22 i 

ir..... 

612.77 

-1.00000 

2,875.16 

-4.69207 

30.31 

-0.04946 

i 

31,388.78 

-1.00000 

4,782.24 

-0.15236 

Back Solution, Z4 Omitted 

Eq. II 

Check 

Eq. I 

Compu- 
tation of 

Ri.2z 


&12.3 

&13.2 

+0.04964 

-0.71488 

-0.66524 

+0.15236 

+0.15236 

44,879.12 

2,875.16 

6,837.78 

-1,912.67 

4,924.46 

30.31 

750.29 

-20.16 

4,924.46 

4,925.11 

998.92 

730.13 


_ 730.13 
998.92 


= 0.730919 


Front Solution, Z3 Omitted 


I..; 

r 

Ill 

(0.04142) (I) . 

23 

IIP 

Z2 

Xi 

Xi 


612.77 

-1.00000 

-25.38 

0.04142 

30.31 

-0.04946 


1,093.70 

-1.05 

172.85 

1.26 


1,092.65 

-1.00000 

174.11 

-.15935 

Back Solution, Xz Omitted ' 

Eq. Ill 

Check 

Eq. I 

Compu- 
tation of 
Ei.24 

, 

&12.4 

&14.2 

0.04946 

0.00660 

0.05606 

0.15935 

0.15935 

1,093.70 

-25.38 

174.28 

-1.42 

172.85 

30.31 

27.54 

1.70 

172.85 

172.86 

998.92 

29.24 
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The final step in computing the needed coefficients of multiple correlation in~ 
volves calculating Rim- Since this involves rearranging Table 89 to omit X 2 , which 
appears in the first Column, it is necessary to carry through an entire new front solu- 
tion, with Z 2 omitted. This process is shown in Table 94. (The column SX is a 
new 2), obtained by adding the values in columns X 3 , X 4 , and Xi for lines II and III, 
and then using it as a check thereafter.) 

In problems where there are four independent variables, this new back solution 
should be arranged in this column order X 4 , X 5 , X 3 , X 2 , Xi. After the entries were 
calculated through the front solution, two back solutions could' then be run, one 
leaving out the X 2 column, and one the X 3 column. Where there are six independent 
variables, a third step could be used by repeating the last two steps of the front 
solution for the third independent variable to be dropped out; or a complete new 
solution could be run with X 3 and X 4 occupying the last columns before Xi. In many- 
variable problems, various other time-saving combinations can be worked out by the 
ingenious computer. 


TABLE 94 

Doolittle Solution of Normal Equations, to Find Coefficients of Partial 
Correlation, for Three Independent Variables {continued) 


Line Desig- 


Column Designation 

nation 


X 4 


SX 

II 

44,879.23 

2,720.92 

4,924.46 

-0.10973 

52,524.61 

ir 

-1.00000 

-0.06063 

-1.17046 

Ill 


1,093.70 

172.85 

3,987.47 

(-0.06063) (II) 


-164.97 

-298.57 

-3,184.45 

22 


928.73 

-1.00000 

-125.72 

0.13537 

803,01 

-0.86463 


Back Solution, X2 Omitted 


hzA 

2>14.3 

Eq. Ill 

Check 

Eq. I 

Compu- 
tation of 
Rim 

0.10973 

-0.13537 





0.00821 

-0.13537 

2,720.92 

-368.33 

172.85 

-23.39 

0.11794 


44,879.23 

5,293.06 

4,924.46 

580.79 



4,924.46 

4,924.73 

998.92 

557.40 
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Tables 90, 93, and 94 provide all the values necessary for the calculation of the 
partial correlation coefficients, using equations (47) and (50). These calculations 
may be tabled as follows: 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Variables 

Uncorrected 

1 - & 

n — 1 

1 -R^ 



n — m 

(3) X (2) 

1.234 

0.8110 

0.1890 

= 1.3333 

0.2520 

1.23 

0.7309 

0.2691 

it = 1.2000 

0.3229 

1.24 

0.0293 

0.9707 

it = 1.2000 

* 1.0000 

1.34 

0.5580 

1 

0.4420 

it = 1.2000 

0.5304 


* Taken as 1.0 (largest possible value), when estimate of probable value exceeds 


1 . 0 . 


-2 



1 



0.2520 

^12.34 


1 - 

' 1 

~ ^1.34 


' 0.5304 “ 

-2 


1 - 

1 

‘p2 

~ -n'1.234 


0.2520 

^13.24 


" 1 

“ -^1.24 


‘ 1.0000 ■“ 

-2 



1 

-^1.234 


0.2520 

^14.23 


1 - 

” 1 

- SLa 


■ 0.3229 ” 






fl2.34 

- -0.72 






^3.24 

- 0.87 






hA.2Z 

= -0.47 


1 - 0.4751 - 0.5249 


= 1 - 0.2520 = 0.7480 


= 1 - 0.7804 = 0.2196 


The signs of the partial correlation coefficients are taken from the signs of the 
corresponding net regression coefficients, as shown in Table 89 or 90. 

Alternative methods of solving normal equations. The methods for solving 
normal equations and obtaining the various constants necessary in correlation 
analysis, which have been presented in Tables 89 to 94, inclusive, employ the so-called 
Doolittle method of solving equations, first developed by Dr. M. H.- Doolittle, a 
computer in the Geodetic Survey.^ His method involved slight modifications of the 
methods originally suggested by Gauss, the discoverer of the least-squares technique. 
(The solutions shown in Tables 93 and 94 involve short cuts added by the author of 
this book.) The use of the 0-1-0, etc., method of calculating error formulas (the 
reciprocal matrix), was also first developed by Gauss, and was revived by R. A. 
Fisher. Its further application to calculating the standard errors of an individual 
estimate was developed by Dr. Meyer Girshick of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, at the author’s request. 


3 M. H. Doolittle, Adjustment of the primary triangulation between Kent 
Island and Atlanta base lines (Paper No. 3, Method employed in the sblution of 
normal equations and the adjustment of a triangulation), Report of the Super- 
intendent, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1878, pp. 115-120. 
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Since tke normal equations are in the form of a symmetrical determinant, the 
methods of determinantal algebra can be applied in their solution. Those familiar 
with determinantal and matrix algebra may find forms of solutions based on these 
principles, developed by Frederick V. Waugh, ^ more convenient than the methods 
illustrated here. Careful comparisons of the Waugh solutions with the Doolittle 
solutions by the author of this book, however, have revealed that the Doolittle 
method involves somewhat fewer calculations if ail that is desired are the constants 
whose calculations have been illustrated to this point — the coefficients of net regres- 
sion and multiple correlation, the coefficients of partial correlation, and the standard 
errors for the regression coefficients and for individual estimates. If one also wishes 
to determine all the other possible coefficients of multiple and partial correlation 
(^2,134 as well as J?i,234, and rss.M as well as ri2.34, etc.) and all the other net regression 
coefficients and equations (&23.14 as well as 612.34, etc.), the Waugh method is faster. 
Since these additional coefficients are rarely used, and since the Doolittle method 
can be understood more readily by students whose mathematical training has not 
extended beyond relatively simple algebra, the presentation here has been restricted 
to the Doolittle method. 

A somewhat simpler short cut in the solution of the normal equations has been 
suggested by P, S. Dwyer.® He points out that much of the ‘‘front solution^’ 
involves subtracting a series of products from, or adding them to, a given figure. 
In Table 91, for example, the item that appears in line Xi- of column Xs is simply 
the value: 

100.0000 + (25.6900)(-0.256900) -|- (39.2091) (-0.414640) -f (15.8546) (-0.168107) 
=74.4772 

With modern computing machines this value can be computed directly without 
clearing the total dial, using the reverse lever whenever the product is to be sub- 
tracted instead of added. This method saves reading off and entering in the table 
the values that appear in line IV-1, IV-2, and IV--3. It is -slightly more accurate 
as it obviates the possible errors in rounding off each of the products as they are 
entered in the table. The calculations in the machine, for example, may be carried 
to ten decimal places, and only the final sum is rounded off. The method does 
involve one handicap, however, in that the multiplier (as for example —0.256900 
for line IV-1) has to be set up on the keys separately for each column in turn, whereas 
in the usual method it can be set up and left in the machine as a constant multiplier 
as all the products clear across line lV-1 are computed. Whether this additional 
operation and possibility of error offset the other savings each computer can 
determine for himself. 

Using this Dwyer short cut all the way through, the front solution of Table 89 
would show only the lines I and I', Z2 and II', and Zs and III'. Similarly Table 91 
would show in the front solution only I and’ II', Z2 and IF, Z3 and III', Z4 and IV', 
and Zs and V'. Various other possible modifications of the Doolittle solution, all 
based on the same basic principle, are shown in Dwyer's article referred to above. 


^ Frederick V. Waugh, J ournal of the American Statistical AssociatioUj December, 
1935, and'^December, 1936. 

® P. S. Dwyer, The solution of simultaneous equations, Psychometriha, Vol. 6, 
No. 2, April, 1941. 
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Computing residuals for multiple curvilinear correlations. Where there are a 
large number of individual observations, the average residual around the net regres- 
sion line may be computed from group averages, instead of calculated for each 
individual observation as described in Chapter 14. This may save much time in 
calculating the average residuals to obtain the first approximation regression curves. 

After the net linear regression coefficients are computed, the observations are 
thrown into groups with respect to the first independent factor, say X% and averages 
of each factor are computed for the records falling in each group. If there are four 
groups, for example, there will be four sets of averages. 


Value of X 2 

Average X 2 

Average Xz 

Average Xi 

0- 9 

ikf 2 -i 

Afs-i 

Mi-i 

10-19 

M2~2 

Mz^2 

Mi-2 

20-29 


Mz—z 

Mi-z 

30 and over 

M 2 -A 

Mz—i 

Ml 4 


The average estimated value, may then be calculated for each group by 
substituting the means for that group in the regression equation. Thus for the 
first group, 

Mxf “ a -h 62(^12—1) + 63 (^ 3 — 1) 

and 

Mz — Mi^i — Mx> 

In a similar manner the average residual may be calculated from the group 
averages for each of the other groups, and then plotted as a departure from the net 
regression line, as illustrated in Figure 35 of Chapter 14. After the computation is 
completed for X 2 , the records may be reclassified with respect to Z 3 , new means 
calculated for each variable for each group, and the process continued just as for 
X 2 . The same steps are carried out for each other independent variable in turn. 
This method may be used to determine the net residuals around curvilinear regres- 
sions fitted by mathematical curves just as well as for linear regressions. 

Once the first set of freehand approximation curves has been drawn, the remainder 
of the work has to be carried forward just as described in Chapter 14, as the average 
of values along a curve do not precisely represent that curve in the same way that 
the average of values along a straight line will represent that line. 

Auxiliary graphic processes with the short-cut graphic method. The short-cut 
method of determining a net curvilinear regression, described in Chapter 16, may be 
materially aided by using graphic methods in transferring departures from one figure 
to another, and in calculating the averages of the values as plotted. 

After the original observations are plotted and the first approximation to the 
regression line or curve is drawn (as in Figure 51 of Chapter 16), the departures from 
that line must be plotted against the. next variable. A procedure for majdng those 
transfers graphically is shown in Figures 77 to 81. The first step is to place an 
arrow in the middle of a strip of blank paper. Using the arrow to indicate the 
position of the regression line or curve, we mark off on the paper the vertical depar- 
tures of each observation from that line, with each observation indicated by its 
number. Figure 77 shows this process just as the first observation (29) is marked on 
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Cost per ton 



Fig. 78. This shows the process of scaling off the departures partially completed. 
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COST ADJUSTED FOR OPERATION RATE 



Fig. 80. The process shown at the start in Pig. 79 is here shown completed. 
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the strip. Figure 78 shows it after several such values have been marked on the 
strip. The process is continued (with one or more strips of paper) until the vertical 
departures have been marked off for each observation. 

The next step in the process is to transfer these departures to the next figure. 
Figure 52 of Chapter 16. After the chart form has been prepared, the arrow on the 
slip is centered on the zero line, and the departures marked on the figure, with the slip 
moved to the corresponding Xg value as ordinate. Figure 79 shows this step just 
after the value for the 1920 observation was entered on the chart. After the value is 
marked on the new figure, it is crossed off on the slip, to prevent confusion. Figure 80 
shows the process completed, just as the last value on the slip — that for the 1933 
observation — is entered. (It wilTbe noticed that the values are transferred in 
sequence from top to bottom of the slip, to prevent confusion.) 

After the new curve is inserted on the chart, the next step is to transfer residuals 
from the new curve to the next figure. The departures can be scaled off from a 
curve as readily as from a line. Figure 81 shows the start of the next stage of the 
process, after the departures for the observations for 1920 and 1937 have been scaled 
off from the first approximation curve on Figure 52, and just as the value for 1936 
is entered. The process is completed and carried on to the next chart (Figure 53) 
just as illustrated above. The same process is used in transferring the departures for 
each stage in the approximation process, always scaling off the residuals from the last 
approximation curve, and plotting them as departures from the last curve on the 
next chart, prior to drawing in the new curve. 

After the departures are entered, averages of departures are sometimes needed. 
In such cases, graphic means can be used to average each group of observations. 
To do this, an approximate average is inserted by eye. Then all the positive depar- 
tures of the observations in that group from the approximate average are accumu- 
lated on one slip, scaled off each in turn as an addition to the other departures, and 
all the negative departures from the approximate average are accumulated on an- 
other slip. The difference between the two accumulations is divided by the number 
of cases, giving a plus or minus correction to the approximate average. At later 
stages when average deviations from a previous line or curve are desired, graphic 
accumulations can be used similarly, with the previous line used as the first approxi- 
mation to the new average. 
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Note 1 (Chapter 2). The formula for estimating the standard error of an average 
is derived as follows: 

Assume that we have N random samples of n observations each, all expressed 
in deviations, x, from the true mean of the variable, X, we are sampling. Designate 
the successive observations in each sample x', x", x'", etc., as shown in the following 
tabular statement: 


Observation 

Sample 1 

Sample 2 

Sample 3 

Sample N 

1 

x' 

x' 

a:' 

\ 

2 

x" 

x" 

x" 

x'^ 

3 

x'" 

x'" 

x'" 

x'" 

4 

.x^'" 

x"" 

x"'[ 

x"" 

n 

Xn 

Xn 

Xn 

Xn 


'Zxi 

^X2 

2^:3 

2rrjv 


The first observations in the several sarrp’es (line 1) will have a standard devia- 
tion which will tend to approach the true standard deviation (a-x) of the universe 
of x’s from which the observations are drawn. As N, the number of samples, 
becomes larger and larger, o-x' will tend to agree more and more closely with a-x. 

The second observations in the several samples (line 2), will have a standard 
deviation ((Tx>') which will also tend to agree more and more closely with the standard 
deviation of the universe (a-x) as N becomes larger and larger. 

Suppose now that the first and second observations in each sample are added. 
Let this sum be designated xi+ 2 - That is, 

x' d- = Xl+2 


The standard deviation of all the from the N samples is, by definition, 


4 


X(xi+2)^ 


N 


But each 


(* 1 + 2)2 = 

= (x')^ + 2x'x" + {x"f 


Hence, 


2 (* i + 2)2 = S (* 0 ^ + 22 *'*" + 2(*")2 
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If the successive observations in each sample, x', x", x'"^ are obtained by true 
random sampling, they will not be correlated with each other; that is, a large value 
for x' will be just as likely to be followed by a small value for x" as by another large 
value. 

The correlation of x' with x" will tend to approach 0 as the number of samples, 
A, is increased. But if = 0, 'Lx'x" will equal 0. Hence, if the successive 
observations x' and x" are uncorrelated, the last equation becomes 

Dividing by N 

0 0.0 
0-1+2 = "h o-x" 

But (Tx' and a-x" both tend to equal ox 

Hence 

0 - 1+2 = 2<t% when N is very large. 

Similarly, if the first three observations are added, the standard deviation of 
their sum, a;i+ 2 + 3 , will be 

2 _ 2 J_ 2 I 2 

0 - 1+2 + 3 - 0-z' -r 

= 3o-|, when N is very large. 

So if all n observations in each sarrple are added, the standard deviation of the 
sum, a;i+2+- • •+n, will be 

0-1+2 + . . .+n = + o-a;'' -h • . . + 

= no-l, when N is large. 

If each observation in each sample and also the sum of all the observations in 
each sample are divided thiough by n (the total number of observations in each 
sample), each x' wdll become ic' /n, and each Sa: wdll become 'Zx/n. The standard 
deviation for the series of values x' /n for the first observation in each sample may 
then be computed 



Dividing through by N, 

2 

2 

<^x'ln ~~ o 

vr 

and since <rx' tends to equal ax 

2 

cr|//n = ^ , when N is very large. 


The standard deviation for the second series of observations x" /n^ similarly 
will be 


2 

ax" 


(fx"ln — o — 


2 

O'x 
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The standard deviation of the smns of x’ fn + x'’ In likewise will be 

2 2 . o 2 

2 _L ^ ^ 

(^x'ln+x^'ln “ ^2 ^2 ” 




So the standard deviation of the sums of all the n values x’ /n to Xn/n will be 


2 -firfin. 4.fl 

<^z'ln+z"ln+x"'/n+‘ • ‘+xn/n «2 ^2 

71 fo ft 

nal 


2 

<Tx 


But the sums 'Z 


(t) 


Zx 

of all the values x'/n to Xn/n, that is the values — , are the 

n 

arithmetic averages for each sample, Hence, under conditions of random sam- 
pling, the standard deviation of the arithmetic means of samples of n observations is 
given by the last equation, which may be written 

O-X <Tx 

<Pm “ — , and hence, au — '~~~r= 
n •yn 


It should be noted that o-x is the standard deviation of all the items in the uni- 
verse, not the standard deviation of the items in a random sample. It has been 
shown by “Student’’ (Biometrika, Vol. 6, p. 1, 1908) that the standard deviation, 
cTs, of the items in a small random sample, calculated not from the true mean but from 
the mean of the values in that sample, tends to be less than the standard devia- 
tion, (Tx, of all the items in the universe from w^hich that sample was drawn. To obtain 
an estimate of the true standard deviation which is free from this bias, the standard 
deviation calculated from a sample of n observations must be adjusted by the 
equation ^ 

Cx — 7 — ■ 7 

n — 1 n — 1 

This is the origin of equation (6.1), given in the text. 

Hence 


<^z 



It should be noted that an essential assumption made in deriving this formula 
is that the successive observations x'j x”^ etc., are not correlated with each other. 
In many types of economic problems, such as time series, for example, this assump- 


^ For a more extended discussion of various adjustments to obtain an unbiased 
estimate of va;, see W. Edwards Doming and Raymond T. Birge, On the statistical 
theory of errors^ Reviews of Modern Physics^ Vol. 6, 119-161, July, 1934, 
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tion may be incorrect.^ The effect of that fact upon the usefulness of error formulas 
for time series has already been discussed in Chapter 19, pages 349 to 356. 

Note 2 (Chapter 5). In fitting a straight line, the requirement is to determine, 
from the series of paired observations of X and F, values for a and h in the equation 

. F' = a + 

which will make the sum of the squares of the residuals, F — F', as small as possible. 
The values whose sum is to be minimized are 

(F -- FO^ = (F -- a - 6Z)2 

= F^ + + h^X^ - 2aY - 2hYX + 2abX 

The sum of these values is therefore 

X{Y - FO^ = 2F2 + na^ + h^^(X^) - 2aS(F) - 2h2(YX) -f 2a52(X) 

To determine the values of a and 6 which will make S(F — F')^ a minimum, 
the partial derivatives with respect to a and b must be obtained and set equal to zero 

= 2na - 2'Z(Y) + 2b2(X) 

- 26S(X2) - 2X{YX) + 2aXiX) 

~ 2S(F) + 26S(X) = 0 

(I) na 4- S(X)5 - S(F) 

2hZ{X^ - 2S(7Z) + 2a2(Z) = 0 

(II) S(X)a + S(X2)5 = S(Zr) 

Equations (I) and (II) are then the required normal equations, to be solved 
simultaneously, as given in footnote 2 of Chapter 5. 

Solving the normal equations for a and 6, the steps are as follows: 

(I) na+S(X)6 =2(F) 

^ X(X) ^ S(F) 
n n 

^ _ ^{Y) Z(X) ^ 
n n 

(I') a == My — Mxb 

and 

(II) E(Z)a +S(X2)6 - S(XF) 


9[i:(F - Y'n 
0a 

0g(F - FQ^] 
^ 06 

Setting each equal to zero 

2na 


2 This development follows that suggested in G. XJ. Yule, An Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics j Chapter XVII, IflO, pp. 344-345, and Chapter XI, 112, pp. 210- 
211, in the sixth edition, C. Griffin & Co., Ltd., London, 1922. 
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substituting the value of a given above 


bence 

(ID 


SmMy - + S(X2)6 = S(XF) 

nM^My - + S(Z2)6 = 2(XF) 

2(Z2)6 - = 2(XF) - nM^My 


2(XF) - nM^My 
2(X2) - nMl 


Equations (F) and (IF) are then the equations given in the text as equations (10) 
and (9), to compute h and a. 

Note 3 (Chapter 6). In computing for a variable X, or Sa;i/ for two variables 
X and F, the values are not at all affected if some constant value is subtracted from 
each item of the series before the computations are made. 

Let c represent the constant subtracted, and Di represent X — c. 

Then 

Df = (X - c)2 = X2 - 2Xc + <? 

2Df = 2X2 _ gcSX + w? 

and 

Mbi == Mx — • c 
Now from equation (5) 

~ \ 

\ n 

= 'EX^ - nMl 

Let 

d = Di — Mjdi 

Then 

Sd2 - EDI - rtMl, 

= 2X2 _ 2cXX + nc2 - n{Mx - cf 
= 2X2 — 2cnMx + nc^ — nMl -}- 2ncMx — nc^ 

. = 2X2 „ 

Hence 

2d2 = 2a;2 


By an exactly similar process, if Di = Xi — ci and D 2 = X 2 — C 2 , it can be 
proved that 

Eidid^ = E{xiX2) 

Similarly, if any variable, X, is multiplied or divided by a constant, c, the effect 
will be to multiply or divide 2:^2 by c2, and Exy by c. Hence, where X is divided by 
c, (Tx and hxy will be divided by c, but hyx will be multiplied by c. 

For 

2- = (2X)1 

c c 
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and 


And 


^xjc — (-^a:) 






Hence 


S - nMl;, = S(Z=) i 


- nMl 




So 


Likewise, 




<f)- 


S(X7) 


1 


Hence 

S 


(!) 


Y - nM^/cMy = S(Xy) - - nM, 
c 


( 0 "' 


XXY-nM:cMy 


Xxy 


^vixjc) — ' 


Similarly, 


^(,x/c)y ~~ 


W~'W) 

if) 


_c l^xy 

'Zx^ ■” 


^2/2 


'^xy 

^ 

c 


Note 3a (Chapter 7). To prove that as computed by equation (23.1), 
equals as computed by equation (27), 

In equation (23.1) 

_ o-yf 




#1 

■'■III 


'I 

‘ ft 
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cTy' is the or of the series of values of Y' estimated from the equation 
r = a 

Each y' - Y' — My' 


\n ^ / 


(I) 

and 


— 


n n 

~ 'byj;(^X Afa;) ” hyx^ 

2(XY) ~ nMa^My 


2(A2) - n{Ml) 
or in terms of departures from the mean 

j, 

Substituting this value in equation (I) above, we find that 
each y' 


(equation [9]) 


/^j/\ 

r^, 

L(2^’-)d' 


each(,')^ = rWl^, 


and 

(II) 4 ' 

By equation (23.1) 




(III) 


&xy)^ 

«2*2 


' VX — 2 

<Ty 


Substituting in equation (III) the values of o-|' given in equation (TI), we have 



2 (2x2/)^* 


1) 

hence 


and 

2 (2xyf 

n^U^Oy 


'Zxy 

'^yz — 

na^CTy 


/ 2 
/<^y 


But equation (27) gives 


E(Xy) - nMMy 


V[i:(X") - nMl] [S(F 2 ) _ 
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which, stated in terms of departures from the, means, becomes 

^xy 



n<T^<Ty 

Hence equations (23.1) and (27) are ideiitical. 

Note 4 (Chapter 7). To prove for a very simple case that r\.s. measures the 
proportion of variance in Y explained by X, Let a, h, c, etc., be series of variables 
with CTa — ^^6 — O'c) and with all intercorrelations such as Vabj rac, etc., = 0. 


Let 


Then 


Y = a + b + c 
X = a 4" & 


2 _ Vyx 

yx — 2 2 

o'x^y 


Here the symbol pyx is used to represent 


-^yx 

n 


Since 


Similarly, 


By similar proof, 
Hence 


each (y) (rc) = (a 4* & + o) (a 4- b) 

~ a- 4- 2ab + ac + b^ + be 

(a5), ::i(ac), S(6c) = 0 

2:(2/)(:r) 4-2:62 

(2/2) = (a 4- 6 4- c)^ 

, — 4" 2a6 4- 2ac 4- ^2 4- 25c 4- c2 

S(2/2) - 4- 2:52 4- 2 c 2 

2:(a:)2 = Sa2 4- 252 

2 (o-g 4- O'!) 2 

(<^l + 4 + 4)i<^l + 4) 

4- O'S 


o'a 4* cr& + cTc 
= (since trg = <^b 


'■ 0-c) 


Similar results will be obtained for other simple combinations of elements. 

Note 5 (Chapter 7). Instead of measuring the presence of correlation by com' 
paring the standard deviation of the estimated values with the standard deviation 
of the actual, the amount of absence of correlation may be measured by comparing 
the standard deviation of the residuals — ^the standard error of estimate — with the 
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original standard deviation. Thus in the horse-feed problem, where the coefficient 
of correlation— ?Vx-~was found (before adjusting) to be equal to 3.47/7.92 or +0.44, 
for the straight-line relation, the standard error of the residuals was equal to 7.13. If 
we express this in proportion to the original standard deviation, it gives us the ratio 
Gzhy, or, in this case, 7.13/7.92, which equals 0.90. This term has been given the 
name coefficient of alienatioUj^ since it measures the lack of correlation in exactly the 
same way that the coefficient of correlation measures the presence of correlation. 

In this particular case, the (unadjusted) coefficient of correlation is 0.44, and 
the coefficient of alienation is 0.90. The total of the two is considerably greater 
than 1.00. This, therefore, warns us that we cannot regard the coefficient of cor- 
relation as giving the 'percentage of correlation, or the coefficient of alienation as giving 
the percentage of absence of correlation. Except when one of the two values is equal 
to 0, the sum of the two will always be greater than unity. 

If we look back to the values from which these coefficients were computed — the 
standard deviation of the original dependent series, the standard deviation of the 
estimated values, and the standard deviation of the residuals, it is easy to see why 
this is so. The standard deviation of the original values, ay = 7.92; the standard 
deviation of the estimated values, ay^, = 3.47; and the standard deviation of the 
residuals, az, - 7.13. When we add the last two together, we find they equal more 
than the original standard deviation. Therefore, when we express each of them as a 
percentage of this original standard deviation, the sum of the two values is more than 
unity. But if we square these standard deviations, we find that a\ = 62.73, 
a\, = 12.04, and ai = 50.84. Here a^y, plus the a% 12.04 plus 50.84, is equal to 62.88, 
practically identical with <r|, 62.73.^ This will always hold true, as each individual 
Y' + z - Y. It has already been proved (Note 1), that when Y' and z are not 
correlated, and Y = Y' + z, that then 

2 2 _ 2 
ay/ "T- a^ — ay 


which we have just observed to hold true in this case. 

If we measure the amount of correlation by dividing ay/ by ay, and the lack of cor- 
relation by dividing al by al, we shall have two measures whose sum will always equal 
unity, so that when we know what one is, we can tell the other immediately. These 
values, al'lal, and al/al, are known respectively as the coefficient of determination 
and the coefficient of non-determination. They equal the square of the coefficient of 
correlation (+), and the square of the coefficient of . alienation (A;^). In this case 
these values, (0.44)^ and (0.90)^, are 0.19 and 0.81, showing that (if the adjustment 
for the number of cases is ignored) 19 pei' cent of the variance in feed is associated 
with days worked, and 81 per cent is not so associated. 

The adjustment of the coefficient of non-determination for the effect of small sam- 
ples, to obtain an unbiased estimate of the most probable value of k in the miiverse 
from which the sample is drawn, is 


(n^l){^) 

~2 \a-y/ 


^Truman L. Kelley, Statistical Method, pp. 173-175, The MacmiUan Co., New 
York, 1924. 

^ The slight difference is due to rounding off decimals in entering the F' values. 
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Applying this adjustment, 1 ? for the horse-feed problem becomes 0.86, indicating 
that in the universe, it is likely that 86 per cent of the variance is independent of the 
days worked. 

Since the several measures of correlation are all derived from the standard devia- 
tions of F, F', and 2 , certain mathematical relations always hold among the unad- 
justed coefficients, as is shown following: 


2 I 2 

<Tyt CTz 


■ O’, 


J 

I ' _ T 

2 2 “ ^ 

(Ty (Ty 


'i\\j + ^xv = 1 (^ == the coefficient of alienation) 

"4" ^xy f 

r = Vl - 


also, 


hence 


2 

Zl 

2 

<T y 


4 = (1 


1 - ri 


(Jz — CTy^X Txy 

This last equation is useful in calculating the standard error in estimating F 
from known values of X, when only the standard deviation of F and the correlation 
of X with F are known. As is shown in Chapter 8, the coefficient of correlation 
can be computed directly without first computing all the estimated values of F 
(the F' values) or without computing the individual residuals. When the correla- 
tion coefficient is thus computed, this last equation provides a short cut to tell what 
the errors in estimating values of F from the known values of X according to the 


straight-line relation 

are likely to be. 

Similarly, with curvilinear relations. 

and 

2 I 2 i 

Gytr -f* 

Hence 

2 2 

2 “T 2 

d y dy 

and 

p'+^ = l 

d y 


2 

p — 1 — 2 

cr y 


1 1 


These relations hold precisely true only when p is calculated for a mathematically 
determined regression curve. For freehand curves, they a, re only approximately 
correct. 
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Note 6 (Chapter 12). The normal equations, to determine the best ” regres- 
sion values for two or more independent variables, are derived by exactly the same 
process as given in full in Note 2. Thus to determine the constants in the equation 

= ct -4“ 52X2 4 “ &3X3 4" 64X4 


The value to be made a minimum is 

S(Xi - a - &2X2 - &3X3 - 


Differentiating this with respect to a, 52, h, and 64, setting the partial derivatives 
equal to zero, and transposing give the normal equations, stated in terms of sums of 
Xi, Xo, etc. The equation may also be stated in terms of deviations from tlie means 


xi — b2X2 4“ hxs 4~ 540:4 


This, by the same derivation, gives the normal equations as given in the text 
(equation [38]). The constant, a, is then found separately by equation (39), which 
represents simply the separate solution of the first normal equation given by the 
first derivation, 

2 X 1 = na 4- S(X2)52 4- ^iX^)h 4- 'I^iXdh 

Hence 


a 



2X, 2(X3). S(X4), 

_ 


This readily reduces to equation (39). 

Note 7 (Chapter 13). Coefficients of partial correlation are usually defined by 
the formula 

ri2 — ri3r23 

Vl - r?3 Vl - ris 


For coefficients with more variables eliminated, such as ri2.346, for example, this 


becomes 


^12.346 == 


n2.34 — ^•l5.34y’25.34 

V (1 “ ri 5 . 34 )(l — f 26 . 34 ) 


To determine the coefficients with several factors held constant by this method 
involves a lengthy process of elimination, variable by variable; and for that reason 
the method presented in the text is preferred as shorter, simpler, and more readily 
subject to checking. 

Note 8 (Chapter 13). It can be proved that the coefficient of multiple deter- 
mination (R^) measures the percentage of variance ascribable to the several inde- 
pendent factors for certain simple cases. Thus assume four variables, A, By C, D, 
with all intercorrelations equal to 0, and all <7 equal. Let Y - A B C. Then 
correlate Y with A, B, and D. The regression equation will work out 

F = a 4- A 4- B[4-0(D)1 

Computing by equation (46), 

r>2 bya.h^yci 4“ byi,a^yb 4“ byd.cS^yd 

. ^Y.A:BD ~ 

{y){a) = (a 4- 5 4- c)(a) ~ 4- ^5 4- clc 

X{ya) = 4“ 2a5 4* 2ac = 2a^ (Since Vah — Xac >= 0) 


Each 
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Similarly 


i:(yh) = 262. 2 (yd) = 


And each 


and 


(y^) = (a 4- 6 + c)^ = -f 2 ah 2 ac + 26 c -f 


S(2/2) =2a2+262+Sc2 


Hence 


2 (l)(Sa2) + 1(S62) + 0(2^2) 

Ay.^SD = 


So2 + 262 + 2c2 
And since all o-’s are identical, 

p2 ‘ 2 


In this case, then, when F, composed of three equally variable non-correlated 
elements, is correlated with two of those elements, and with one other equal element 
which is not represented in F and which is not correlated with elements present in 
F, the multiple determination of F by the two elements (A and B) is found to be f . 

Similar results will be secured for other experimental cases which may be set up. 

Note 9 (Chapter 13 ). The coefficient of part correlation was first worked out 
by B. B. Smith, in collaboration with the present author, and was first published in 
Correlation theory and method applied to agricultural research, pp. 57 - 60 , Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, IT. S. Department of Agriculture, August, 1926 , (a mimeo- 
graphed publication). 

The formula for part correlation coefficients is derived as follows: 

Let 12^34 equal correlation of with — 613.242:3 — 614.232:4 

I^et 

Z ^ Xi — 622:2 — 6,32:3 ““ 642:4 


Then 


z + 602:2 == 2:1 — 632:3 — 642:4 
[ 2 ( 5 : -f 622:2)(2:2)P 


(nru)^ = 


each 


each 


So 


{^(z + 622 : 2 )“lfi: 2 :|l . 

(z + 602:2) (2:2) = 2:2:2 + 602:0 

2(2 + 622:2) (2:2) = 6222:2 {rzz2 ~ 0, hence ^5:2:2 = 0) 

(Z + 622:2)^ — + 2b2X2Z 4- 622:0 

2(2 4 - 622:2)2 = 1:52 4- hUx ] 


(12^34)2 


hl&xi) 


■h 2 


( 2^2 + hlZxl) ( 22 : 1 ) 2^2 512)^1 


1 


1 


252 ^ ^ ncr i(l — 1^1.234) , ^ 

-f- J. T 2 2 "T i 


6122:1 




1 


1 + 


0-1(1 — E1.234) 




» m 
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Note 10 (Chapter 13). The coefficient of partial correlation, as used in biomet- 
ric work, is employed to measure the correlation in an hypothetical universe, from 
which all variation due to changes in the eliminated factors has been excluded. This 
correlation may then be compared to the simple correlation of the two factors, to see 
whether the closeness of relation is improved or not by excluding the variation in 
both variables associated, with other factors. With the coefficient of part correla- 
tion, on the contrary, all the original variation in the independent faetor is left in 
it, and only the dependent factor is adjusted. 

Note 11 (Chapter 13). Separate determination. Neither the coefficients of 
partial determination nor the coefficients of part determination equal, when totaled, 
the multiple determination of Xi by X 2 , Xs, and X 4 . That is b cause both these 
types of measures are computed on bases which change from variable to variable; 
hence their sums, when several are added together, have no mathematical significance. 
There is, however, a third type of coefficient, which parcels out among each of the 
several independent variables that part of the variation in the dependent variable 
which each one of them seems able to account for, when estimates of the dependent 
variable are made from all of the independent variables. To distinguish this type 
from the coefficients previously presented, they may be termed coefficients of separate 
determination. 

Using di 2.34 to represent the separate determination of Xi by X 2 , when X 3 and X^ 
are also considered, we may compute it by the formula 


hl2M(^XlX2) 


-(* 1 ) ■ J 

1 — 

1 


Each of these values has been used previously in computing the coefficient of 
multiple correlation, so the determination coefficient may be readily calculated. 

When the several coefficients of separate determination are added together, their 
sum is equal to the coefficient of multiple determination, Comparing the last 
equation with equation (46) for we readily see that 


1 ^ 1.234 


h2.34(^ccix^ j ^i3.24(2rriaJ3) &i4.23(Sa;ia;4)l [" 1 ^ 1.234 

S(rrf) E(3:?) X{xl) JLiiJf. 234 . 


The three terms on the right are the three coefficients of separate determination, 
di2.34) di 3 . 24 , and di 4 . 23 ; These coefficients are the simplest to compute of any of the 
three types which have been discussed, the computation of their values being readily 
made a part of the process of working out R and S. 

Working out the last equation for acres and income, in the 4-variable problem, 
we find that it becomes 


dl2.34 


■(1.20684)(0.71)" 

“ 0.806 ” 

(272.76) 

^0.8366. 


0.690 

228.19 


0.00302 


The corresponding values are 0.630 for the separate determination of income by 
cows and 0.171 for the separate determination of income by number of men. 

The coefficients of ^^separate^^ determination are the easiest of all to compute, 
and have. the further advantage of adding to a definite sum (R^), and hence being 
directly comparable one with another. The disadvantage in their use, however, is 
that under certain conditions the value of one or more coefficients will prove to 
be negative. Off-hand it seems difficult to explain how the ^Metermination'b of 
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any variable can be less than nothing. (This result will be obtained whenever the 
gross or apparent correlation and the coefficient of net or partial regression are of 
opposite sign.) The explanation is simple, however. Although the total variation 
in the estimates of the dependent variable is obtained by adding the contributions 
from the several independent variables, it does not follow that all variables will be 
influencing the estimate in the same direction at the same time— all tending to give 
low values when the actual value is low, or all tending to give high values when 
the actual value is high. It sometimes happens that one variable may tend to 
w^ork counter to the other variables, usually preventing the final estimate from 
going so low as it otherwise would when the general effect is downward, and tending 
to keep it from going so high as it otherwise would when the others are forcing it up. 
It is under such conditions that negative coefficients of separate determination are 
obtained; they do not mean that the variable has no significance, but that its influence 
is usually exerted counter to the influence of other variables. 

When there is very high intercorrelation between the several independent varia- 
bles, the coefficients of separate determination may vary quite erratically, and hence 
become of little significance. Under such conditions other measures of the individual 
importance of the several factors will need to be employed. 

Although nothing is known of the sampling error involved in determining coef- 
ficients of separate determination, since they are computed from standard deviations, 
product sums, and net regression coefficients, their standard error must be some 
function of the standard error of these other coefficients. It is under the conditions 
noted in the preceding paragraph that net regression coefficients have the least 
reliability, so it may be that a problem which fails to yield reasonable separate 
determination coefficients may also fail to yield reliable values for the other measiu’es 
of determination. 

There seems to be evidence that coefficients of separate determination are less 
stable, and more subject to random error, than any other measui’e of the importance 
of individual factors. On account of their ease of computation, they have been much 
used in the past; but it is doubtful how much confidence can be placed in them. For 
that reason it seems best to use the other measures, and discard this measure until 
its reliability has been more definitely determined. 

The relation between beta coefficients and coefficients of separate determination 
may be shown algebraically. 

The normal equations for determining the regression coefficients 


( 1 ) 


2.r2&2 '^X2X^hz + Ea:2^4&4 = ^xiX2 
'^x^xzh^ + '^xlhz + '^xsxihi = 
'^X 2 Xih 2 + '!^xzXibz -+■ ^^^464 = * 


may also be written after dividing through by n, the number of cases,, and dividing 
each line and column by the corresponding standard deviation. Solution of these 
equations, which are shown below", then gives the values for the partial (net) beta 
coefficients. 


(II) 


^2 4- r2Z^3 4- r24/?4 = ^*12 
^23^2 4- 4- r34/?4 — riz ^ 

r2A + 4- — m 
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For the first set of equations (I) the separate determination of Xi by X 2 , 0 ^ 12 . 34 , 
is given by the equation 

b2^xiX2 ( . <^ 12 . 34 ^^ 13:2 \ 


di%M 






Zx\ 


' 


In terms of the values given in the second set of equations (II), the coefficient 
of separate determination would be computed 

di2,34 = ^2^’i2(i-e., = h2.uri2) 


vSui)stituting the value for ri 2 given by the first equation of the second set, we 
see that this becomes 

dl2.34 - /32(/32 + ^23/33 + 

= ^2 "b ^23/32^3 + ^'24^2l3i 

Similarly, 

dl3.24 = + ^23^2^3 + ?’34/33^4 

and 

dl4.23 = /34 4- ?’24/32/34 + 

It is evident from this that each coefficient of separate determination consists of 
one portion, which is, as Dr. Sewall Wright named it, the “direct determination^' 
by that independent variable; plus (or minus) a pro-rated share of the joint deter- 
mination of that variable with each -other independent variable. Since r 2 z^ 2 ^z con- 
tributes equally to both ^ 12.34 and ^fi 3 . 24 , this “joint determination” is simply divided 
equally between both independent variables. As only the direct determination 
0^) can be said to reflect the separate influence of the particular independent varia- 
ble, the further attempt to allocate or split up the joint influence is unsatisfactory. 
For that reason, the several betas (or their squares) seem the best measures of the 
separable importance of each variable, the combined influence of variables acting 
jointly being left out of the distribution. 

This explanation follows that developed by H. R. Tolley, and presented in full in 
the bulletin by F. F. Elliott, Adjusting hog production to market demand, University 
of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 293, 1 927. See also Sewall Wright, 
Correlation and Causation, Journal Agricultural Research, Vol. XX, No. 7, pp. 557- 
575. 

.Note 12 (Chapter 13). Given the multiple regression equation 
Xi = a + ^ 2 X 2 -b 53 X 3 -f- & 4 X 4 

let E(Xi~& 2 X 2 ). 3, 4 represent the correlation between [Xi — 62 X 2 ], and X 3 and X 4 . 

To find the formula for this correlation: 

Using departm*es from their means for all variables 

z - XI — 1 ) 2 X 2 — hzxz — 643:4 


hence 


hzXz “b 640:4 == xt — 620:2 2 
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The required correlation is therefore that between 

[xi — 1 ) 2 X 2 ] and [xi — b 2 X 2 — z] 

From equation (27) it is equal to 

^[(^1 ~ ^ 23 : 2 ) (^1 ‘-P 2 X 2 - z)] 

V2(a;i — b2X2y‘^{xi — 62^:2 ~ 2)^ 

Each 

{xi ~ h 2 X^{xi — 1)2X2 — z) — {xi — 62 ^ 2 )^ ^Xi + hiZX 2 
d 

2[(a;i ■— h2X^{xi — h2X2 •“ ^)] = ^(xi — 1 ) 2 X 2 )^ — 'Zsxi 4* bT^zx2 

Since z is uncorrelated with 2:2, ^^2:2 = 0. 

The value of hzxi may be evaluated as follows: 

xi — 1)2X2 + hxz 4- 4" z 

zxi = b 2 ZX 2 4" bzzz 4" b^zxi 4* z^ 

^zxi — b^zx2 4" bzEizxz 4* b^zx^ 4' '^z^ 


Therefore, 

Similarly, 


Tag = Tz^ = Tz^ = 0 

Xzxi — 

S[(a;i — b2X^{xi — 622:2 2)] = S(a:i — 622:2)^ — 2^^ 


may be shown to equal 


E(Zi- 62X2).3, 4 == 


X(xi — b2X2 z)^ 

2(a:i - 622:2)^ ~ 22^ 

^(m - h2X2? - 

V 2 (xi - bif 02 )^VX(xi - 62x2)^ - 222 


2 [S(ai - 62^2)^ - 

(Xi-62X2).3,4 _ 62X2)2 - ZA 

S(X 1 - 623 ^ 2 )^ - 

2 (xi - 62 x 2 )^ 

_■ __S£__ 

S(a:i - 620:2)^ 


(Ti — 2622? i 2 4" 62^2 

0'l(l ~ F1.234) 

^2 _ 262 5^ + 614 
n 
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Note 13 (for Appendix on Methods of Computation.) To prove that the equation 

(101) _ „ 

*^^13.24 ~ ^1.234 V^C33 


gives the same value as that given by equation (74) 
^hs.2i ~ 


Sl.2Z4 


^3(1 “ -^3.24)^ 


(74) 


For a problem in two independent variables, C 33 is obtained by the simultaneous 
solution of the equations 

2 ( 0 : 2)032 + 2 ( 0 : 22 : 3)033 = 0 

2(0:22:3)032 +2 (o:|)c 33 = 1 

Solving by the Doolittle method, we have 

2(0:2)032 + 2(0:20:3)033 = 0 

2(0:20:3) 

— 032 y~2"‘ 033 = t) 


2 ( 0 : 20 : 3)032 + 2 ( 0 : 3)033 — 1 

. l^(X2Xz)? 

— Z{x2Xb)Cz2 — ^S3 == 0 

2(0:2) 


and 


033 2 ( 0 : 3 ) — 


2(:ol) , 


= 1 


1 2s 1^(X2XS)]^ 

— = Z(xz) ^ 7 —2 

C 33 2 ( 0 : 2 )^ 


S [2(o:2o:3)F 1 
“L X(x2mxz)U 


Hence 


— narlil — ris) 
1 


C33 = 


n<r|(l - rlz) 

Substituting this value for 033 in equation (101), we obtain 

0'&13.2 ~ ^1.23V^ 
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This is seen to be identical with the value given by equation (74), when written 
for the corresponding coefficient. The equations to determine C22 for a problem of 
three independent variables are 

'^{ X2 ) C22 +2(0:23:3)023 +2(0:23:4)024 = 1 

2(0:20:3)022 +2(0:3)023 +2(0:33:4)024 - 0 

2(0:23:4)022 + 2(0:30:4)023 + 2(0:4)024 = 0 

If these equations are solved simultaneously, it will be found that the value for 
022 will be 

1 

022 — 




■ Rlzd 


and substituting this in equation (101) will again show that result to be identical with 
equation (74). This same proof may be carried through for any number of inde- 
pendent variables. 
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CHARTS FOR INTERPRETING OR ADJUSTING 
CORRELATION CONSTANTS 

Reliability of small samples. The accompanying figures will serve to facilitate 
and simplify many of the computations which are discussed in the text. 

Figure A is an extension of Table A, in Chapter 2. For random samples of vary- 
ing sizes, it gives the average proportion of samples of each given size in which the 
observed mean will miss the true mean in the universe by more than the stated 
multiple of the standard error of the mean, as computed from each sample. The 
figure is drawn for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 30, and oo observations, and 
may be used for any desired multiple of the standard error from 1.0 to 6.0. By 
interpolation, values for intermediate sizes of samples may be read. The figure is 
read by entering with the desired multiple of the standard error (shown at the 
bottom) and noting the ordinate where the line for the given number of observations 
intersects that abscissa. The ordinate then gives the average proportion of samples 
in which such a departure will occur solely by chance. The figure may also be 
entered with a desired probability and the given number of observations, to deter- 
mine what multiple of the standard error must be taken to give that degree of relia- 
bility. Thus if with 10 observations a reliability of 0.95 was desired, the figure 
indicates 2.26 times the standard error. That is, with 10 observations, in 5 samples 
out of 100, on the average, the true mean will not come within the range covered 
by observed mean ±2.26 S.E., if the sample was drawn under the conditions assumed 
in random sampling. 

Just as with Table A, Figure A may be used to judge the reliability of certain other 
coefiicients, by subtracting 1 from the number of observations for each additional 
degree of freedom removed in determining the constant. For coefiicients of simple 
regression, 1 must be subtracted; for partial or multiple regression coefiicients, sub- 
tract the number of independent variables from n; for curvilinear regressions, 
subtract (m — 1). 

Figure A is based upon the results given by ^^Student^’ in his article. New tables 
for testing the significance of observations, Metron V, No. 3, pp. 105-120, 1925. 
It is comparable to Fisher^s t table, with n here equal to Fisher^s n\ or his n + 1. 

Reliability of observed correlations. Figures B, C, D, and E have been discussed 
in Chapter 18, pages 319 to 324. These figures provide a ready means of judging 
the probable minimum value for the correlation in the universe, with any observed 
value and any given size of sample. The chart is entered with the observed correla- 
tion as abscissa; the ordinate for the intersection of that abscissa with the curve for 
the given size of sample gives the probable correlation. Thus if a coefficient of 
simple correlation, r^y = 0.65, is obtained from a sample of 22 cases, the researcher 
will know from Figure B that, if he makes the statement that the true correlation in 
the universe is at least 0.38, he will be wrong in only 5 per cent of such statements, 
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True Minimum correlaiion in universe, for varying 

Correlation observed correlations and size of sample 



Correlation observed in sample 

Fig. B. Under conditions of random sampling, one sample out of twenty, on 
the average, will show a correlation coefficient with a ± value as high as that 
''observed in sample,” when drawn from a universe with the stated true correlation. 
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True Minimum correlation in universe, for varying 

Correlation observed correlations and sire of sample 



Fig. D. Under conditions of random sampling, one sample out of twenty, on the 
ayerage, will show a multiple 'correlation as high as that “observed in sample,’^ 
when drawn from a universe with the stated true multiple correlation, in the 
case of multiple correlation with five independent variables. 


EELIABILITY OF OBSERVED CORRELATIONS 


609 


True 

Correlation 
LOO 


Minimum correlation in universe/ for varyins 
observed correlations and size of sample 



,30 AO .50 .60 JO 

Correlation observed in sample 


.90 1.00 


Fig. E. Under conditions of random sampling, one sample out of twenty, on 
the average, will show a multiple correlation as high as that “observed in sample/’ 
when drawn from a universe with the stated true multiple correlation, in the 
case of multiple correlation with seven independent variables. 


Value ofyfrf 


1.00 .90 .80 JO .60 .50 .40 .30 .20 .!0 



100 .90 .80 .70 .60 >50 .40 .30 .20 .10 


Fig. P. This chart provides a graphic means of calculating the adjusted coefficieni^ 
or index of correlation, as shown in formulas (25), (26), (47), and (66.3). 

510 ... 
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on the average. Figm’e C applies to R 1 . 234 , Figure D to R 1 . 23456 , and Figure E to 
Ei. 2346678 . Values for 2, 4, and 6 independent variables may be obtained by inter- 
polation. The figures are based upon the researches of R. A. Fisher, summarized 
in his publication, The general sampling distribution of the multiple correlation 
coefficient, Proceedings of the Royal Society, A, VoL 121, pp. 655-673, 1928. The 
tables in that article assume a large sample, and therefore give only approximately 
correct values when apphed to small samples. For that reason the values shown 
by Figures B to E do not agree precisely with the exact values given in the corre- 
sponding tables in Fisher’s article or in Wishart’s tables (cited on page 522) for the 
value of observed correlations when the samples are drawn from a universe with zero 
correlation. The differences are so slight, however, that Figures B to E are quite 
adequate for practical purposes. 

Adjustment of correlation for size of sample. Figure F may be i^ed to facilitate 
the calculation of adjusted coefficients and indexes of correlation, r, R, p, or P, from 
the unadjusted values r, R, p, or P. All that is necessary is to calculate the ratio 

— ^ , and enter the chart with that as abscissa and the observed correlation as 

n — 1 

ordinate. Then note the value of r given by the curve which lies nearest the inter- 
section of the two coordinates, or interpolate between the two nearest curves. Thus 

n — m — . 

with P = 0.70, n = 30, and m = 8, 7 = 0.759, and P = 0.57. Likewise foi 

77 — 1 

n — m 16 , — 

Ri .234 = 0.88, and n = 20; = rr == 0.842, and R 1.234 = 0.85. 

n — 1 19 
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LIST OF IMPORTANT EQUATIONS 

For convenience in referring to the most important of the equations 
which are introduced from time to time in the text, all numbered equa- 
tions are repeated here in numerical order. 


Mx = - — 
n 


(1) 

Mx — X 


(2) 

^ 'Zx (without regard to sign) 

(3) 

0 = 

n 

II 


(4) 

<r* = V Ml 

^ n 

(5) 

-j 

n 12 

(6) 

/ n 


(6.1) 

II 


(6.2) 

-nMl 
^ n — \ 

■ (6.3) 

(Tx 

W == —7= 

y/n 


(7.1) 
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1 

V2(n - 1) 

(7.2) 

F = a + bX 

(8) 

S(XF) - nMxMy 

S(X2) - n{Mxf 

(9) 

1! 

1 

(10) 

S(XF) - nMxMy = Z{xy) 

(11) 

Y = a + bX + cX2 

(12) 


(With X used for X, a; for X — U for X^, ufor U — Mu, equation 
[12] becomes Y = a + bX + cU. These symbols are used in equa- 
tions [13] to [15], inclusive.) 


(Sa;^)6 (J,xv)c = Sa;y| 
('2xu)b -1- (Sm®)c = 2itj/J 

o = My — b(Mx) — c(Mu) 


Mx- — ; Mu = — ; My 
n n 

= SX2 - nMl 


Yixu = SXC/ — nMxMu 
Sw® = SC/2 - 


Sa;?/ = SXF - 
'Zuy = ZUY — nMuMy 


ZY - 

n 


(13) 

(14) 


(15) 


,Y = a + bX + cX^ + dX® (16) 


(With U for X®, V for X®, equation [16] becomes Y = a -\-bX + cU + 
dV. These symbols are used in equations [17] to [19], inclusive.) 


(Sa;2)6 + (Sa:w)c -j- {Zxv)d = Zxy 
(Zxu)b + {Zu^)c + {Zuv)d = Zuy 
{Zxv)b 4- {Zuv)c + (S«2)d = 'Zvy 


(17) 


a = My- b{Mx) - ciMu) - d{My) 


(18) 
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M, 

'Zuv 

l^xv 

Xvy ^ 


C 2 _ 2 _ 

^y.x — ^2 






?Z 

n 

'SUY - nMuM^ 
2X7 - nM^M^ 
272 -wMf 
277 - nMMy 

n 

2(7')" 


<T%' = 


n 


y,z 

'2 


sf 

m 

^y.x 

ryx 


na^ 
n — 2 


^iSy.x 


^ = 2/ ^ \ 
n — 2 \n — 2/ 


no*?// 


'^^V-fjx) 


n — m n — m 
«"2' 


n — m 


0-% 


(_«_) 


Pj/r- 


d 




= -^2 


Hsi/ = 1 — rl 


dy.fix) 


'^yx "“ 


pIx 

^'^hyx^xy 


= 1 


„2 

Pyx 


1 - (1 - pS.) (;;rr^) 


( 19 ) 


( 20 . 1 ) 

( 21 . 1 ) 

( 21 . 2 ) 

( 22 . 1 ) 

( 22 . 2 ) 

(23.1) 

(23.2) 

(24.1) 

(24.2) 

(24.3) 

(24.4) 

(25) 

(26) 



LIST OF IMPORTANT EQUATIONS 
S(XF) - nM^My 


xni 


hyx — 


• xy 


V[S(X2) - nAf|] [S(F2) - nMl] 

S(ZF) nM^My _ 1 ,{xy) 

■m\ na\ 

S(ZF) - nMMv '^{xy) 


nax(Tv 


Tier xCfij 




- n(Myf 


(1 - 4 ) 
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(27) 

(27.1) 

(27.2) 

(28) 



Xi = a +■ ^ 2 X 2 + ?>3^3 + • • • bnXn 
Xi = a + ^ 2 X 2 + b^Xz 
l^{xl)b2 + S(x2X3)b3 = 2(a:ia:2)| 

^{x2X2)b2 +X{xl)bz =S(xia:3)l 
d = Ml — 62-^2 — b^Mz 
Xi = a + 62-^2 ”t" ^3^3 
^ = Zi -- Xi 

Xi == ai.23 + &12.3^2 + &13.2^3 

Xi = ai.234 + ^> 12 . 34 X 2 + bis. 24X3 + ^ 14 . 23 X 4 

Xl = CH.2345 + &12. 345^2 + &13.245^3 + ^14.235X4 + 615.234X5 

2(22)612.34 + S(X2a:3)6i3.24 + ^(^2-'^4)6l4.23 = S(zi.X’2) 

2 (^ 2 ^ 3 ) 612.34 + 2 ( 0 ^ 3 ) 613.24 + 2 ( 0 : 30 : 4 ) 614.23 = 2 ( xio : 3 ) ■ 

2(0:20:4)612.34 4“ 2(0:30:4)613.24 + 2( o :|)6 i 4 .23 — 2(0:10:4)] 

<^1.234 = .^1 “ 512.34M2 — 6i3.24-^3 ~ ^14.23^4 

S(3|)?)12.345 + S(o:20;3)?)i3.245 + ^(X2Xi)bi4.235 

+ S(o-23:s)5i 5.234 = S(o;io:2) 

s (0:22^3)512. 345 2(0:3)513.245 “1“ 2(0:30:4)514.235 

+ 2(0:30:5)515.234 = 2(0:10:3) 


(29) 

(29.1) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

■ '(40) 


Etc, 
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«1.2343 = Ml — 6i2.345-^2 “ &13.245'3^3 ~ ?>14.235-^4 “ (41) 
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GLOSSARY 

The Greek letters used as symbols in this text, and the most impor- 
tant other symbols, are as follows: 


8 

(small delta) 

== coefficient of average deviation. 

O’ 

(small sigma) 

= coefficient of standard deviation. 

S 

(capital sigma) 

= sum of the items specified. 

n 

(Latin) 

= number of observations in a sample. 

b 

(Latin) 

= coefficient of regression. 

/() 

(Latin) 

= function of the variable in the parenthesis. 

r 

(Latin) 

= coefficient of correlation. 

P 

(small rho) 

= index of (curvilinear) correlation. 

S 

(Latin) 

= standard error of estimate. 

m 

(Latin) * 

= number of constants in the regression equation. 

z 

(Latin) 

= residual, or difference between observed and 



estimated values of a dependent variable. 

R 

(Latin) 

= coefficient of multiple correlation. 

P 

(small beta) 

= “ beta coefficient of regression, in terms of 



unit standard deviations. 

P 

(capital rho) 

= index of multiple (curvilinear) correlation. 

V 

(small eta) 

= correlation ratio. 

e 

(small theta) 

= function of (used here for the Bruce adjustment 



function). 

A 

(capital delta) 

= arbitrary symbol. 

Tt 

(small pi) 

== arbitrary symbol. 

$ 

(capital phi) 

= function of. 

X, 7 

(Latin) 

== variables, as observed. 

2^, y 

(Latin) 

= variables, in terms of departures from their 



means. 

d 

(Latin) 

= coefficient of determination. 

k 

(Latin) 

= coefficient of alienation. 
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